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THE MEANING OF LIFE, AND OF 
THE WORLD, REVEALED BY THE 
CROSS. 


PRINCE EUGENE TROUBETZKOY.' 


[In the previous article Prince Troubetzkoy argues that human 
life, as it unfolds under our eyes in history and daily experience, 
reveals no meaning whatsoever. It is a meaningless circle, 
a movement from death unto death, attended throughout by 
suffering, but suffering without purpose or aim. The life of 
man in the modern State does not alter these conditions: it 
repeats them in a more disastrous form, and on a more 
extended scale. Nor does Nature reveal anything different. 
Viewing the world in this manner, we receive the impression 
of a reign of nonsense or no-meaning, an impression which 
becomes appalling in virtue of the suffering involved. Pro- 
gress is an illusion, since every advance inevitably returns to 
the point of departure and ends in death. 


1 As indicating Prince Troubetzkoy’s position in the religious world of 
Russia it may be mentioned that, according to the Moscow correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph (February 21, 1918), it was Prince Troubetzkoy who 
presented the report on the recent separation of Church and State to the 
great Church Council held in that city while the Bolshevik revolution was in 
progress outside. ‘The atmosphere,” says the correspondent, “suddenly 
changed and a thrill ran through the assembly as the tall figure of Prince 
Troubetzkoy appeared at the reading-desk. In a strong voiceshe read the 
reply to the Bolshevik decree.” At the conclusion “the whole Council rose 
and, turning to the altar, sang—a great choir of men’s voices—the beautiful 
prayer to the unsleeping Virgin sung on the Festival of the Assumption.” 

That the reader may not have to wait another three months for the 
conclusion of Prince Troubetzkoy’s argument, we have summarised the inter- 
vening portion, the whole article being too long for insertion in a single 
issue-—Epiror. 
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But in all this we are taking a partial view of the facts. 
Our time-experience, which we have followed in the aforesaid 
estimate, is “unilateral,” and needs to be supplemented or 
“crossed” by another line of inquiry. ‘That a meaningless 
world is not the final truth is clearly indicated by the fact that 
we consciously recognise it as such and condemn it as evil. 
The discovery of the nonsense of the world would not have 
been possible to us unless we were aware of a meaning in life 
which we perceive to be contradicted by the senseless spectacle 
before us. Were we merely the victims of the vicious circle 
of existence we should neither recognise it as vicious nor lament 
our condition as its victims. But we do recognise its vicious- 
ness; we do lament our condition; and this clearly proves 
the presence of some element in our nature which is above. 
the reign of nonsense and opposed to it. Let us, then, follow 
up the clue afforded by the attitude of condemnation in which 
we regard the senseless revolutions of the natural world. May 
it not be that man in becoming the judge of the natural world 
declares himself, at the same time, the prophet of a better ? 

Before following this clue to its final outcome in the 
doctrine of the Cross, Prince Troubetzkoy lays it down that 
any solution must frankly face the evil of the world and do 
full justice to the fact of suffering. ‘There must be no running 
away from evil, no attempt to cover it up by giving it a new 
name—for example, by calling it “illusion.” Suffering is not 
to be explained away ; nor is there any mode of escaping from 
it which does not lead to a life equally meaningless with that 
from which we have escaped. It is true that our condemna- 
tion of the evil inherent in the natural world proclaims us the 
heirs of a higher; but if we follow the upward line thus in- 
dicated, and seek a life in spiritual regions beyond the reach of 
terrestrial evil, our procedure again becomes “ unilateral,” and 
we shall find in the end that we have accomplished nothing. 

To enforce this argument Prince Troubetzkoy examines 
the religions of ancient Greece and of India, the first of which 
follows the “horizontal” line of the natural life, the second 
the “ vertical” line of spiritual aspiration ; both therefore being 
“unilateral” and each neglecting the partial truth on which 
the other is based. ‘The end of the Greek religions is sensuality 
and intoxication; the end of the Indian is absorption in 
Nirvana—another name for death. So far as deliverance from 
evil is concerned the result is failure in both religions. The one 
leaves the spirit of man fettered in a world of nonsense and 
acutely conscious of its miseries—and it is to this that every 
form of naturalism must inevitably come. The other, which 
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illustrates the failure of pure supernaturalism in all its forms, 
leaves the world of suffering behind it, and therefore effects 
nothing ; for the world of suffering thus abandoned remains a 
fact in being, a perpetual cancer in the universe, an absurdity 
in the scheme of things. ‘This is not altered by calling it 
illusion; for that only leaves us asking why such a horrible 
illusion exists. Neither line—earthly nor heavenly, horizontal 
nor vertical—if exclusively followed can ever bring us to the 
solution we seek. 

It is clear, then, that in order to find the meaning of life 
we must go through the world of suffering and not round it. 
Our attempt will succeed only if two conditions are fulfilled. 
In the first place, it must reveal a principle by which suffering 
is both accepted and conquered : in other words, it must issue in 
a doctrine of victory. In the second place, the doctrine must 
apply not to man alone, but to the whole animate creation. ‘This, 
as we have seen, is equally involved with man in the vicious 
circle of existence ; it “ groaneth and travaileth” together with 
man under the reign of suffering and nonsense. 

Prince Troubetzkoy now returns to the conception of the 
Cross, using it, at first, as a symbol or image, to prepare 
the mind of the reader for the argument which is to follow. 
The Cross reminds us that the meaning of life is to be sought 
neither along the horizontal line whose ends rest on the earth, 
nor along the vertical line which rises to the heavens, but 
at the point or focus where the'two lines intersect. ‘The same 
thought is suggested by the growth of a tree. ‘ A tree which 
grows upwards to the light, and at the same time spreads 
its branches outward in lines parallel to the earth, provides 
the true image of an intersection which takes place in the 
life of every spirit. Indeed, every human life rests upon a 
cross. .. . And there is a cosmic cross which repeats the 
architecture of human life. . . . Beyond these two lines [the 
upward and the outward] there are no other main roads for 
life—all the others are side-tracks from these. If it should 
turn out that life reveals its fullness of meaning precisely at 
the point where earth and heaven thus meet and cross, then 
the Cross will be the symbol of our final victory. As a fact 

of immediate experience the Cross is the way of death. It 
remains to be seen whether it may become the principle of 
life. Such is the exact formula of our problem.” 

From this point we take up the text of the article. ] 


The person of Jesus Christ is the central idea of Chris- 
tianity and the most precious object of its faith. Whence 
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arises the unique value of this idea? Is it as the preacher 
of an elevated morality that Jesus is dear to his followers ¢ 
Plainly not. The love of God and of one’s neighbour, com- 
passion for every living creature, have been preached with 
much eloquence by other religions; not in these things shall 
we find the distinctive feature of the religion of Christ. What 
renders it unique is its conception of salvation personified in 
one who was both divine and human—in Jesus. It is the idea 
of the God-man. 

The perfect union of the divine and the human has been 
in all ages the object of every religion; for the essence of all 
religious need lies in the ardent desire of the human spirit to 
partake of the fullness of the lifeofGod. In Christianity alone 
does this need find a complete and unconditional satisfaction. 
To convince ourselves of this, we have only to compare 
Christianity with the others. 

Do we find man united: to God in the anthropomorphic 
religions of the pagan world? We do not. In place of 
union we have absorption of the divine by the human ;_the 
gods of Olympus are human beings endowed with divine 
proportions. Here man is not united with God but confused 
with him. 

What, then, shall we say of the religions of India? Again 
there is no union, but—in contrast to anthropomorphism—the 
human is now absorbed in the divine. What is offered us as 
union with God is the complete disappearance of our concrete 
and manifold personalities. In these cults man and the world, 
instead of uniting with God, fall into the abyss of nothing, 
while what remains is the abstract and impersonal unity of 
the Absolute, 

With one sole exception, all the religions present the union 
of God and man in a defective form: either the two sides 
remain separate, or there is absorption of one into the other. 
The sole exception is Christianity—-which finds the perfect 
union of the two, without fusion and without separation, in the 
person of Jesus—the God-man. 

God does not part from his divinity in uniting himself to 
the creature ; he preserves the fullness of his being distinct from 
that of every creature. On the other hand, man has not to 
lose his humanity ; he has not to abandon his life or his human 
personality in order that he may be one with God. Such is 
the infinitely precious revelation in the Christian idea of the 
God-man. Divinity and humanity remain intact in their 
closest union; nay, it is only by becoming one with God 
that man reaches the fullness of his human existence, since 
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THE MEANING OF LIFE 357 
it is only by that union that he can recover the wholeness, 
the integrity, of his life, which has been broken up by sin 
and death. 

The created world issues at last in the perfect man who 
has reached the fullness of the life of God and become Man-in- 
God. ‘There is no other possible mode of escape from the 
vicious circle of the universe. 

That circle, as we have seen, is the form of a life which for 
ever fails to reach its goal, and in its failure returns incessantly 
to the point of its departure. But from the moment when 
the fullness of God is for ever united with the life of man, 
the vicious circle exists no more: it is definitely broken 
through. We behold the final end of our existence: and 
we behold it realised and therefore realisable. For what 
form can Truth take, what form can the Good take, beyond 
that of the fullness of the life of God, thus communicated 
to his creatures ? 

Nor is it man alone, but the whole created universe, that 
is thus united to God. For the Gospel (preached to every 
creature, Mk. xvi. 15) declares that the grace of God is im- 
parted, through the God-man, to all degrees in the scale of 
being, so that every created thing is clothed with a divine 
significance. Thus the evolution of the entire world is no 
longer an endless repetition—a bad infinite. It, too, has an 
end which is realised—the fullness of eternal life imparted to 
everything that is. The secular process, which goes on under 
our eyes, is no longer a meaningless rotation. On the contrary, 
we find in it a double movement of ascent and progress, which 
go on simultaneously, each following its own line, but crossing 
as they advance towards the goal of their final meaning. By 
the union of the two principles at their point of intersection 
God becomes man and man becomes the son of God, his 
whole life receiving a divine animation through the blessed 
power of the Cross. Thus a divine character is imparted to 
both principles of our nature—to the outward, which moves in 
the plane of our earthly existence, and to the upward, which 
lifts us into higher regions. 

As long as there is separation between man and God, both 
lines of movement end, equally, in ruin; cut off from the 


source of life, death is the inevitable termination of all our . 


activity in either direction. But from the moment that God 
descends to earth to carry the cross of our mortality he 
becomes the universal fountain of life. We find him every- 
where ; in the upper regions of heaven, to which our spirit seeks 
to rise ; and here below, in the forms of his terrestrial apparition. 
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Since God is everywhere, all the roads of life lead to the one 
absolute and final end—the life that is eternal ; and by that 
they are explained and justified. 

Thus the circle of life loses its vicious character. The 
triumph of the crucified puts a final term to the otherwise 
interminable periodicity of life and death. Jesus died and rose 
again once for all, and by this he is distinguished from the 
pagan deities who die and rise again at regular intervals. In 
Christ the very law of the periodicity of death is abolished ; 
for in him mankind, and all living nature with mankind, have 
revived once for all. 

From this we may gather how it is that the earthly appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ gives a complete and definitive answer to 
the question of the meaning of the world. For what is the 
most striking proof that the world has no meaning? It is the 
impression we receive of the struggle for existence, the spectacle 
of universal carnage, erected by science into a necessary law 
of life. Were we to confine ourselves to the spectacle before 
us, we should need no further proof that iniquity reigns 
supreme upon the earth. Nor is there any way of over- 
throwing these proofs save by a unique revelation of the justice 
and significance of the world. This revelation, by which the 
former evidence is overthrown, is afforded by the free self- 
sacrifice of the God-man and by his resurrection. 

For iniquity is the reign of egoism, and living beings, as 
they devour each other, show in their cruelty and death that 
they are separate from God, the source of life. If such a 
source exists, the creature can become reunited with it on one 
condition only, that of the complete sacrifice of egoism ; that 
is, by a self-abnegation which surrenders self to God—the will 
to renounce all individual desires, to live only in the life of 
God, and to become its receptacle and its instrument. In a 
word, the absolute self-sacrifice is the form in which the union 
of the world with God will be first manifested. 

This sacrifice is the work of Jesus upon earth, whereby his 
human nature reveals its complete and perfect union with God. 
By his absolute obedience the God-man is distinct from man on 
the purely human level, and by his complete self-abnegation he 
is the mediator of eternal life to the world. 

What is effected by this absolute sacrifice is not merely a 
great moral achievement ; it is a total transformation of the 
meaning of life, the beginning of a revolution in the whole 
cosmic order. Up to this point pure egoism has been the 
principle of every living organism, and the struggle for existence 
has been its inexorable law. A human being, who renounces 
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new principle of life itself. 

Naturally enough, the author of this revolution becomes the 
object of the world’s hatred. Evil, finding its throne cast 
down, must needs make a last despairing effort to retrieve its 
power: the violent death of Jesus follows, therefore, as the 
necessary reaction of hatred against his gospel of self-surrender 
and the love of God. None the less, the free sacrifice of the 
human will in Jesus is the manifestation of an absolute 
truth, which is the beginning and principle of the final 
victory of life. 

If God is life eternal, the source and principle of every life, 
it follows that death is possible only as the consequence of a 
rupture between God and the world; of a fall of the latter 
from its right relation to God. Death is the inevitable lot of 
every thing which is detached from him, and of every life 
which separates itself from his. To this separation an end 
is put, and perfect union re-established between God and the 
creature, by the absolute sacrifice, in which the separated life 
returns to its eternal source and is born again. The renuncia- 
tion by the God-man of the separated life whose end is death 
becomes the recovery of eternal life, over which death has 
no power. 

And since eternal life is the fullness of life, in which there 
is no death, it follows that it is not a part only of man which 
is born again in the divine plenitude—zt is the whole man, 
body and soul. The resurrection of Jesus is the necessary 
consequence of the death that has conquered death. The 
whole forms an indestructible logical chain—the life of the God- 
man, his suffering, his death and his resurrection. It is the 
universal logic of the meaning of life. If God is life absolute, 
how else could he appear in the world than as the principle of 
a life which communicates itself universally to every being, a 
love which wills that everything shall be filled with its own 
fullness? There is no other way in which perfect love and 
perfect life can be revealed. 

Such are the signs whereby we may recognise a revelation 
of the meaning of the whole world in the appearance of Jesus 
in its midst. But man would have been unable either to seek 
this truth or to find it, in any external event or phenomenon, 
unless he had had some key to it in the previous intimations 
of his own spirit. The outward revelation is confirmed by the 
inward, which is immediately given in the soul. 
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Tue WITNEss OF THE OvuTwaRD LINE. 


In the discovery of this truth the two lines of life are 
united and bound together. Their union is the essence of 
Christianity. 

It would be wrong to affirm that the essence of Christianity 
can be expressed as an ideal which transcends our present life. 
Its essential feature is, indeed, altogether different ; for it rises 
beyond the opposition of above and below, of far and near. 
The “good news” brought to us by the Gospel of the In- 
carnate Word is that the farthest has become the nearest ; that 
there are no dark gulfs in the earthly life which remain un- 
illuminated to their depths by the light of a universal meaning. 

Thus it is not the suffering of a world abandoned by God 
which is the central motive of Christianity. On the contrary, 
it is the joy in which all this suffering is finally transfigured— 
the joy of resurrection. : 

This joy streams into all the manifold circles of life, from 
the highest to the lowest regions of conscious existence. 

The outward and the upward lines of life form, by their 
intersection, an inseparable whole. Hence it is that as the 
line of earthly life moves outward in its own plane it feels 
within it the breath of that spirit which soars upward to 
heaven. Because the outward growth of life’s branches is at 
the same time lifted wpwards in the growth of its main stem, 
we are vividly conscious of the reality of this second move- 
ment, so that the earthly and heavenly are blended in one, 
and we know that there is no wall of division between the two 
spheres of our being. 

Conceiving our life in this manner, the material evolution 
of the world becomes the incarnation and the expression of a 
spiritual meaning, of a divine event which is actually in process 
of coming to pass. No longer, for example, do we think of 
the earth’s movement round the sun as a meaningless rotation: 
we think of it as preparing the conditions which enable life 
to rise to its sublimest height; we see the whole creation 
saturated in sunlight. Not in vain are the heavens starred 
with innumerable fires. ‘They speak to us of worlds to which 
they give life and being, warming them ‘with their heat, 
brightening them with their beams. And the end to which 
all these lives are moving, of every flower that blooms, of 
every bird that sings, is also the central principle of the entire 
evolution of the universe—the embodied Word of God. For 
the purpose of the whole is nothing other than the incarna- 
tion of the divine, the participation of the created in the 
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eternal life of the uncreated, of which the God-man is the 
perfect revelation. 

The triumph of life shown forth in the resurrection of 
of Jesus is the beginning of a general resurrection, in which all 

Nature participates with man. ‘Ihis is the logical and neces- 
y sary development of its universal meaning. If God be indeed 
bh the end of all existence, he must needs fill all things with his 
S being. If God is love, his arms are round the entire universe, 
3 and there is no creature anywhere unloved by him. 
- Whatsoever receives the life of God is born again, the ! 
t inferior ranks of the creation no less than man. The part of ; 
- man is to be the mediator of this universal salvation. Through 
3 his mediation it is that the power, which abolishes death and i 
1 raises every creature into newness of life, penetrates the world. a 
q Such is the next step in the logic of the universal meaning | 
. imparted to life by Christian truth. We recognise its authen- 
ticity in the fullness of the satisfaction which it brings to every 
1 living being. 

One may recall the words of the Apostle Paul:* “So then 
the creation is waiting with ardour and anxiety for the revela- 
tion of the sons of God. For the creation has been made 
subject to vanity, not of its own choice, but by reason of him 
who subjected it—with the hope that it, too, will be made free 
) from the bondage of corruption, so that it may have its part in 

the liberty of the glory of the children of God. For we know 3} 
, that, to this day, the entire creation groans and travails in the 4 
pangs of childbirth.” 

Here we have presented the only possible escape from the 
vicious circle of life, and, at the same time, the meaning 
which justifies the entire process of evolution. First, there is 
the development of life—the gradual transition from inanimate 
matter to the plant, from the plant to the animal, from the 
animal to man; all of which is accomplished with difficulty 
and immense suffering —an unbroken tale of anguish and 
recurrent. death, endlessly repeated, and ending always in the 
“bondage of corruption ’—that is, by the return of life to the 
earth whence it came. Then comes the liberating word of the if 
Gospel, which puts an end to this bondage and gives freedom i 
to every creature. ‘| 

So long as the highest summit of evolution is hidden from 
our gaze, the entire process seems pure vanity. But when it 
is revealed our nightmare vanishes; the glory of the resurrec- 
tion, seen as in a lightning flash, floods the mind; and the 
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; 1 We translate literally the form in which Prince Troubetzkoy cites this 
passage (Rom. viii. 19-22). 
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vision, in which we behold for a moment the future glory of 
the whole creation, becomes a fountain of infinite joy. So the 
apostle declares that “the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed to usward.” 

The idea of a world-salvation in which every created thing 
has its share, and all are gathered together round the figure of 
man, the messenger of the good news—this idea is found in 
many Christian monuments, and most of all in the imagery 
which depicts the lives of the Greek and Russian saints. A 
characteristic trait, constantly repeated in their biographies, is 
the picture of the wild beasts coming to receive their food 
from the hands of the saint. And always the same interpreta- 
tion is given: the recovery of the true relation between men 
and animals as they exist in paradise. In the biography of 
one of these Russian saints we are told that there is nothing 
strange in the spectacle of wild beasts suddenly become tame ; 
for all Nature yields to the chosen of the Spirit, as it yielded to 
Adam before his sin. We find the same idea in many of the 
great masterpieces of Greek and Russian iconography. 

To an abstract spiritualism, which despises the bodily life, 
this idea is just as foreign as it is to the grossest materialism. 
The idea of a world-resurrection carries within it the com- 
plete rehabilitation of matter. The world to come is not 
a world from which the body has disappeared: it is a world 
in which the body is transfigured, a state of impending 
glory for the body, a glimpse of which is given us in the 
familiar words of the Gospel: “ He was transfigured before 
them: his countenance shone as the sun, and his garments 
became white as the light.” Following this text the icono- 
graphy of the Eastern Church represents the state of blessed- 
ness not as a reign of disembodied spirit, but as the perfect 
embodiment of the divine, in which the flesh becomes the 
transparent and luminous expression of the soul. 

This conception of a new earth, replacing the earth as 
we know it, is one of the most precious tenets of the Christian 
faith ; through it the whole natural world has the meaning 
it would otherwise lack. For example, in the earth as _per- 
ceived by our senses, the relation between ourselves and the 
sun is purely external. ... But in the final state of the 
world it becomes an inward relation. There all life becomes 
luminous, like the garments of the Saviour on the Mount 
of Tabor. ‘There the joy, which the sun pours over field and 
forest, receives its true meaning. There we behold the final 
reason for all these glorious manifestations of the power of 
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light—the audacious flight of the lark soaring straight to 
heaven; the varied symphony of the singing birds; the 
shining colours of poetry and imagination. ‘These colours 
shown in a world that passes away are real reflections from 
the incomparable splendour of an eternal beauty which passes 
not away. As a foretaste of the transfiguration and_re- 
surrection of the entire universe, the beauty and the light 
of earth have their justification. 


THE WITNEssS OF THE Upwarpb LINE. 


What we have said above of the outward line of life 
applies equally to the upward. An examination of this 
will confirm our conclusion that the two lines disclose their 
meaning at the point where they cross. 

How came it to pass that the mighty effort of the re- 
ligious consciousness of India led to no success? How is it 
that the Beyond, to which it rises, is empty and dead ? 
Simply because it is the ascent of the intellect alone. It 
is abstract thought which rises to heaven: earth has no 
share in the movement. In rising thus beyond the earth, 
thought leaves it behind. It has neither the colours nor the 
forms to provide it with images of the Beyond. Colours, 
forms, images are mere phantoms; varied apparitions of a 
mirage (maia), which the spirit must cast off. Our life is a 
mirage, from which we can be delivered only by complete 
detachment from life. No wonder that a mode of thought 
which thus cuts itself away from life becomes thereby dead 
and abstract: that the upper region to which it rises is 
utterly void. 

Widely different is the procedure of Christianity. Here 
the earth is not under a curse; it has been delivered from the 
curse by the sacrifice of the Cross, and by the Resurrection. 
The gulf between earth and heaven is done away ; earth rises 
to heaven step by step, and in the joy of the effort the creature 
has a foretaste of its celestial home. Thus it is that the earth 
~beneath is everywhere lit up by reflected lights from the 
heaven above. They are reflections of the divine idea of the 
creation, which Plato compares to the images of natural objects 
reflected in the waters. 

Since the forms of earthly beauty are of this nature, the 
soul may safely love them: they are light as the spirit, and 
have nothing in them to impede or paralyse our flight to 
highest heaven. The forms and colours of earth are the perfect 

symbols, nay, the images, of a world beyond, which descends 
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into this world and is there embodied. It isno empty Nirvana 
which is disclosed to Christian faith. It is a heaven of visible 
objects in endless variety of form and colour. Whynot? God 
himself, incarnate on the earth, has made all forms and colours 
divine. Why, then, should our attempts to form images of the 
spiritual world be deemed profane? .. . 

Protestant theologians, to whom the symbols of religious 
imagery suggest materialism, are fatally wrong. Spirit can 
never become a real power in our life until our whole being 
takes part in its upward movement—our feeling, our imagina- 
tion, our heart. And how can feeling and imagination join in 
if form and colour are to be forbidden? What point of support 
can they ever find in the aridities of abstract thought? Will 
the heart of man ever burn with love for “nirvana,” or for 
the “unity without multiplicity” of the Brahmans? Empty 
the world of its concrete and individual realities, and you will 
find in the end that the soul itself has also disappeared. 

The Hindu heaven is death ; the Christian heaven is life ; 
life peopled with images that kindle the heart—to begin with. 
God himself, who has thrown heaven open to every creature. 
The ascension of Christ provides a perfect image of this upward 
movement, of man and of the whole creation, to its final home 
in God. Every corner of earth is filled with the reality of the 
Incarnate Word: hence its power to raise itself to heaven. 
The two lines of life are united in one. 


Thus we reach our solution of the problem of life. Our 
human life, united in one inseparable whole with the life of 
God, displays at all points a clear meaning. Not in vain, then, 
are the revolutions of the great wheels; not in vain do we 
bear the burden of the daily toil, which is to preserve the life 
of man and ameliorate his lot. Sooner or later the captive 
will be free; his life is not tied to a single spot, it “ prepares 
the way of the Lord,” and in the great world-resurrection his 
crooked paths will become straight. Life is worth the pain 
of being lived; it holds within it infinite values for which 
suffering and sacrifice are not too high a price to pay. 

This conception gives a positive value to life in every form, 
even to the process of periodic return to the point of departure. 
In the endless succession of new births, whereby it resists the 
forces of destruction and death, life displays an unconquerable 
faith. It has the assurance of final victory within itself; and 
the assurance is not vain. The fugitive triumph of spring, 


yearly repeated, is the herald of a triumph which shall not pass - 


away. Here Christianity does not deny the fragmentary truth 
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of the Dionysiac cult, though it sees clearly the underlying 


error. Christianity has its Easter festival, the greatest of all 
its festivals, to celebrate the eternal spring. This, like every 
other beauty of the world below, is the Christian foretaste 
of imperishable beauty hereafter. In such manner does the 


Christian faith restore the joy of life. 


Recognising the relative truth of the religious ideas of 


Hellenism, on the one hand, Christianity does full justice, on 
the other, to the dreaming spirit of the religions of India. The 
Cross is the synthesis of the two tendencies, each of which, 
taken alone, is a one-sided expression of the truth. For 
Christianity the joy of eternal life is the end of all: but the 


way to reach it is the way of sacrifice, of painful self-denial, of 


resignation to suffering, without which the soul cannot rise 


to the Beyond. 


Moscow. 
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SHELLEY’S INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRIST AND HIS TEACHING. 


THE Late STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THERE is a remarkable fragment of an “Essay on Chris- 
tianity,” by Shelley, which gives his view of Jesus Christ and 
of his teaching, and I would draw attention to it, especially 
in its relation to modern criticism and modern theology on 
the religious position and aims of Christ. The essay is full 
of noteworthy things, and it bears, independent of the prose 
style which is his own, the unmistakable stamp of Shelley’s 
character and imagination. 

It is, in truth, the attempt to carry out a direct and 
long-cherished intention. In the notes on Queen Mab, he 
speaks of Christ as “in the foremost list of those true 
heroes who died for humanity.” In a sub-note to this, he 
expresses an after-thought which reverses his judgment in 
the text with regard to the objects of Jesus, but this after- 
thought he so completely laid aside, that he told Trelawny 
it was his desire to write a life of Christ which should revoke 
it. It seems to me that this fragment was an attempt to 
carry out that intention, and that it took the form of an 
essay because, as he said to Trelawny, he found the materials 
for a life of Christ, from his point of view, inadequate. 

I do not know on what grounds the essay is put so 
early in Shelley’s life as 1815 by Mr Rossetti. I should be 
inclined from internal evidence, and especially from certain 
of its phrases analogous to expressions in his later poems, 
to place it at least four years later, but internal evidence is 
always shaky evidence. Still, it does exist, and I shall want a 
good deal of proof to make me believe that this essay was 
written only two years after the publication of Queen Mab. 


Again, the great admiration it expresses for the character 
366 
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of Jesus may be contrasted with a letter of — in 
1822, in which these words occur: 


“J differ from Moore in thinking Christianity useful to the world; 
no man of sense can think it true. I agree with him that the doctrines 
of the French and material philosophy are as false as they are pernicious, 
but still they are better than Christianity, inasmuch as anarchy is better 
than despotism.” 


Shelley succeeds in that sentence in hitting all round, 
but in striking at Christianity he does not mean to strike 
at Christ. His blow is directed against the popular and ortho- 
dox form of Christianity, as corrupted by churches into a 
despotism, and not against the doctrine and practice of 
Christ himself. He makes this distinction himself, even in 
the notes to Queen Mab; and the main drift of this essay 
is to vindicate Christ and his teaching from the perversions 
imposed on them. He declares that the time has arrived 
when these perversions are no longer tenable, when we can 
put them aside and ask ourselves what it was that Jesus 
really taught. And looking straight at Christ and his life, 
he finds that’ the true drift of his teaching is in direct 
opposition to the greater number of the doctrines taught in 
his name. 

Alas, the time had not arrived! Nor has it yet arrived, 
though many forward steps have been made towards it. 
There are still doctrines preached about God which make 
him into the Demon whom Shelley hated, which, by filling 
him with a Revenge which they call Justice, mingle up his 
character with that attributed to Satan. There are still 
schemes of doctrine which make him into the hater of men, 
which represent him as the author of eternal hell—that 
intolerable falsehood which has been the deadliest curse of 
human kind,—which makes him the supporter of tyrants, 
oppressors, and of aristocracies. ‘There are still representa- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus which make him Deity, and 
take him away from us as our brother-man, which destroy 
or ignore the high socialism of his life, and by making his 
birth, his history, and all that he did supernatural, place 
him outside of the pale of knowledge. 

It is only when he is freed from these false garments that 
we can see him as he is. I have said this for many years, and 
preached another Christ from that of the theologians. Shelley 
said it, as we shall see, more than ninety years ago; and 
there is no more remarkable vindication of Jesus from the 
orthodox view of him, and no more remarkable anticipation of 
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the position Jesus will take in the future, than this essay of 
Shelley’s. 

He is speaking of the biographers of Christ—and he speaks, 
in blaming them for what they have, out of their own minds, 
imputed to Jesus, of all those also who from generation to 
generation have perverted his character and made him the 
supporter of the panic fears and superstitions which Shelley 
maintains he hated and used all his faith and reason to oppose. 
In spite, he says, of all the misrepresentations Jesus Christ has 
suffered from, enough remains to show that he is the enemy 
of oppression and falsehood, that he is the advocate of equal 
justice, that he is disposed to sanction neither bloodshed nor 
deceit, under whatever pretences their practice may be vindi- 
cated. We discover that he was a “man of meek and majestic 
demeanour, calm in danger, of natural and simple thought 
and habits, beloved to adoration by his adherents ; unmoved, 
solemn, severe,” “of miraculous dignity and simplicity of 
character,” “of invincible gentleness and benignity,” who 
represented to mankind a God of Universal Love. 

The essay is written, however, from the point of view of an 
agnostic, as we should call Shelley to-day. And I say this to 
guard Shelley from being mistaken. ‘There are passages in 
this essay which seem to go very far towards an expression of 
a settled belief in a Divine Being and in Immortality, and in 
a battle between powers of good and evil beyond this earth. 
But we must always take care not to make too much of the 
phrases of Shelley. His custom was, when he had to state the 
opinion of another,—as, for example, in this essay on Christ—to 
put himself aside, and to write as if the real holder of the 
opinion was writing; and this is often puzzling. And it is 
made more puzzling by his way of becoming emotionalised as 
he wrote, even by opinions with which he disagreed, if they 
happened to be noble or imaginative. For the moment, then, 
he speaks as if they were personal, and throws around them 
an emotion which their transient passage through his mind has 
created. In many places in this essay he is swept away, in 
describing the views of Christ concerning God and Immortality 
to speak of them as if they were his own, and he actually uses 
expressions about them in prose which are borrowed from his 
own poetry. We must remember, then, that such expressions 
mean no more than that he was moved by the beauty of the 
ideas Christ had concerning God and Immortality, and that 
he could not help ornamenting them and feeling them as 
his own, for a time, with a poet’s ready sympathy. Take 
this passage. One would say that it positively asserted the 
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existence of God, and of God with a will which he exercises 
upon us: 

“We live, and move, and think; but we are not the 
creators of our own origin and existence. We are not the 
arbiters of every motion of our own complicated nature; we 
are not the masters of our own imaginations and moods of 
mental being. There is a Power by which we are surrounded, 
like the atmosphere in which some motionless lyre is suspended, 
which visits with its breath our silent chords at will.” 

“This power is God ; and those who have seen God have, 


‘in the period of their purer and more perfect nature, been 


harmonised by their own will to so exquisite a consentaneity 
of power as to give forth divinest melody when the breath of 
universal being sweeps over their frame.” 

That is a strong passage for a man whom the world called 
an atheist to have written. It would be strong for a modern 
agnostic to write. But we have no business to assume from 
it that Shelley expresses in it—as I should like to assume—his 
settled thought. He is either saying what he thought Jesus 
thought about God, or he is carried away by the splendour of 
the speculation into emotional poetry. For he did not by any 
means always think that—the existence of a Being who acted 
on us was a matter he held in suspension. But while I would 
not make too much of expressions used in this essay concern- 
ing matters of faith, there is no necessity for this caution 
when we come to what he says of Jesus Christ. For here, he 
speaks of Christ as an historical character and as a man, and 
of the teaching which belonged naturally to such a character ; 
—and he subjects the history and the character to rational 
criticism. 

And first—with regard to the criticism. He gives up, 
as we do, a good deal of the history; he doubts, as we do, 
“that Jesus said many things imputed to him in the four 
Gospels” ; he dwells on the fact that “ there is no written record 
of Jesus by himself, and that the information we have is 
imperfect and obscure.” “Yet,” he says, “sufficiently clear 
indications are left by which we can discover the genuine 
character of Christ.” And having found that character, “ we 
can put aside,” he continues, “ as inventions many things which 
he is reported to have said, and which contradict his character, 
and corrupt the simplicity of his truth.” And then he gives 
an example, which, though he is in error,—for the phrase was 
used by St Paul—yet explains fully what he means. “For 
instance,” he says, “it is utterly incredible that Christ should 
say that if you hate your enemy you would find it to your 
Vor. XVI.—No. 3. 24 
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account to return good for evil, since by such a temporary 
oblivion of vengeance you would heap coals of fire on his head. 
Where such contradictions occur, a favourable construction is 
warranted by the rule of criticism which forbids all narrowness 
in judging of the actions of a man who has acted a large part 
in the world. We ought to form a general opinion of his 
character and doctrine, and refer to this whole the distinct 
portions of action and speech by which they are diversified.” 

The phrase is an old Jewish proverb, and does not bear the 
meaning Shelley imposes on it. It only means that if you 
return good for evil you will waken in your injurer a burning 
sorrow for what he has done, and lead him to love you in 
the end. 

At the time Shelley wrote thus his words would be con- 
sidered dreadful infidelity, for, of course, they imply that there 
is no such thing as a plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 
But now, all is changed—and that which was gross infidelity 
in Shelley has been a common thing for years past among 
persons whom no one in their senses accuses of being actual 
infidels. A reverent historical criticism has been applied to 
the history of the Gospels. It is one of our most serious 
labours to clear away from the image of Jesus the legendary 
elements added to his story, to find out what was added to his 
teaching by the composers of the Gospels, to isolate his real 
doings and sayings from those which contradict his character— 
and it is profoundly interesting to find Shelley, ninety years 
ago, laying down quietly in his room the laws by which modern 
scholars, who count themselves Christians, have striven to get 
a clear image of Jesus Christ. This is the prophetic power 
of the poet, dreaming of things to be. 

Then he applies himself to consider the symbolic and 
poetic phrases of Jesus, and to contradict those persons who 
take them literally, and make them, literally taken, the ground 
of an attack on the wisdom of Jesus—such phrases as, 
“Blessed are the poor”; “If a man smite you on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other”; “Take no thought for the 
morrow.” No intelligent man, who had realised the character 
of Christ, or the poetic method of his teaching, would join 
in such an attack, and Shelley, infidel as he was called, did 
the very contrary. He quotes, for example, “Take no thought 
for the morrow,” and says, “If we would profit by the 
wisdom of a sublime and poetical mind, we must beware of 
the vulgar error of interpreting literally every expression it 
employs. Nothing can be more remote from truth than the 
literal construction of such expressions. Jesus Christ is here 
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simply exposing, with the passionate rhetoric of enthusiastic 
love towards all human beings, the miseries and mischiefs of 
the system which makes all things subservient to the sub- 
sistence of the material frame of man.” It would be well if 
those who are continually attacking the sayings of Jesus would 
remember the warning of Shelley, and his view that they are 
partakers of a vulgar error. It would be well if they could 
form the most distant acquaintance with the poetical temper of 
a prophet’s mind. It would be well, if by some slight reading 
of Oriental books, they could have a vague knowledge only 
of the way that Orientals speak. It would be well if they 
would accustom themselves a little to ideas and not only 
to their forms. It would be well, if that were not too much 
to ask, that they tried at least to comprehend the way that 
Genius speaks—and then we should have less of the absur- 
dities of literal interpretation which have been forced on the 
sayings of Jesus. But the sayings will last for ever—just 
because they are couched in a manner which these literalising 
persons cannot or will not comprehend. 

Lastly, on these critical questions, Shelley put aside all 
discussion on the nature and existence-of the miracles. ‘“ The 
supposition,” he says, “ of their falsehood or truth would not 
modify in any degree the hues of the picture of Christ which 
is attempted to be delineated. To judge truly of the moral 
or philosophical character of Socrates, it is not necessary to 
determine the question of the familiar spirit which it is 
supposed he believed attended on him.” ‘The character of 
Jesus remained the same to Shelley whether the miracles were 
true or not. Nay, Shelley goes further, and declares that 
Jesus himself did not believe in miraculous interference. “The 
doctrine,” he says, “of what some fanatics have termed a 
peculiar Providence—that is, of some Power beyond and 
superior to that which ordinarily guides the operation of the 
Universe, interfering to punish the vicious and reward the 
virtuous—is explicitly denied by Jesus Christ.” ‘Thus, while 
Shelley put aside the supernatural, the character of Jesus 
remained to him equally loving and majestic. 

Again, that is what we have come to. We have seen 
that the miraculous elements in the Gospels belong to the 
time in which they were written. They have no existence 
for us at all. And, when they are left out, Jesus Christ 
remains, not indeed Deity, but loving humanity ; not a weaker 
power in the history of the human race, but a stronger power. 
To bind him up with miracle is to enfeeble his influence, 
and, as knowledge goes on, to lessen its expansion. 
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So far for the critical part of this essay. What else is con- 
tained in it, I will bring together under one question— What 
was the teaching of Christ, according to Shelley's reading of 
the Gospels ? 

First, Jesus taught concerning God that he was a 
universal Being, differing from man and from the mind of 
man, the overruling Spirit of all the energy and wisdom 
included in the circle of existing things, the collective energy 
of the moral and material world; the Power from whom the 
streams of all that is excellent flow, which models as they 
pass all the elements of this mixed universe to the most 
pure and perfect shape it belongs to their nature to assume ; 
the source of Love, the merciful and benignant Power, who 
desired not the death of a sinner and made his sun to shine 
on the just and unjust, the fountain of all goodness, the 
eternal enemy of pain and evil, the uniform and unchanging 
motive of the salutary operations of the material world. 

“This mighty Being Christ declared the pure in heart 
should see.” ‘This is how Shelley explains that. It is curious 
to hear Shelley as a sermon-writer, but here that strange spirit 
plays the part :— 


*‘ Blessed are those who have preserved eternal sanctity of soul; who 
are conscious of no secret deceit; who are the same in act as they are in 
desire ; who conceal no thought, no tendencies of thought, from their own 
conscience; who are faithful and sincere witnesses, before the tribunal of 
their own judgments, of all that passes within their mind. Such as these 
shall see God.” 


Having thus said what God was to Christ.—and it is 
curious that he does not dwell on the word Father—Shelley 
goes on to say what he was not. It has been often said 
to me, when I have said that Christ never taught the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, that I have read into his sayings 
what I wish to be true of him; that I throw back on Christ 
the more tolerant morality of our own time. Well, Shelley 
says precisely the same thing, and he cannot be said to hold 
a brief for the Christian side. He is indignant with the 
notion that Christ taught any doctrine of vengeance of this 
kind on the part of God. He calls it “a monstrous calumny 
which impostors have dared to advance against the mild and 
gentle author of the just sentiment of love your enemies 
that you may be the sons of your Heavenly Father, who 
makes his sun to shine on the good and evil and his rain to 
fall on the just and the unjust—against the whole tenor of 
his doctrines and his life, overflowing with benevolence and 
forbearance and compassion.” 
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Shelley was one of the first who saw that the whole 
character of Jesus forbade such a conception of God. Men 
call this justice, he says, but Jesus summoned his whole 
resources of persuasion to oppose this doctrine of avenging 
justice. Love your enemy, bless them that curse you ; such, 
Christ said, was the practice of God, and such must you 
imitate if you will be the children of God. “Hell, then, 
was not the conception of the daring mind of Christ.” On 
the contrary, this hideous doctrine of retaliation, the panic 
fears and hateful superstitions of which have enslaved men 
in all ages, Christ, according to Shelley, stood against to the 
death. Even the evil power which Shelley thought had 
dominion in this world, and which he believed that Jesus 
believed in, was doomed, 

Christ asserted that, Shelley said, and Shelley asserted it 
for himself; and the passage in which he paints Christ’s 
doctrine of Immortality, and of the utter overthrow of evil 
beyond the grave, is written with such emotion and fire and 
admiration, that we half persuade ourselves that, at least 
while he wrote it, the poet in him believed it. He did not 
do more than hope it to be true, but, borne away by the 
“ heart-moving and lovely thought,” as he calls it, of Jesus, 
he himself carries it on for the moment. 

Then he breaks forth into a denunciation of the whole 
doctrine that injury is always to be avenged. He paints the 
horrors which the world has suffered from the duty of re- 
taliation; and he shows how mankind, transmitting from 
generation to generation the legacy of accumulating ven- 
geances, have not failed to attribute to the Universal Cause 
a character analogous to their own.. “ A God of wrath and 
revenge such as Christianity has too often pictured, is not the 
creation of Jesus, but of the hatreds of man. Against this 
superstition,” he says, which destroyed men, and blackened the 
character of God, “ Jesus protested with earnest eloquence.” 
He showed a different God from this dreadful Being. He 
told his disciples to be perfect in love as their Father in 
heaven was perfect. He proclaimed his belief that human 
perfection as well as divine required the refraining from 
revenge in any shape whatever, and especially when it was 
called justice. 

Having laid all this down, Shelley goes on to dwell 
on all that Jesus said, and on his position towards the 
teachers of this retaliation as a part of the character of 
God. ‘Jesus Christ,” he says, “proceeds to qualify and 
finally to abrogate the system of the Jewish Law. He 
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descants upon its insufficiency as a‘code of moral conduct, 
and absolutely selects the law of retaliation as an instance of 
the absurdity and immorality of its institutions. The con- 
clusion of the speech is in a strain of the most daring and 
impassioned speculation. He seems emboldened to declare 
in public the utmost singularity of his faith. He tramples 
on all received opinions, on all the cherished luxuries and 
superstitions of mankind. He bids them cast away the 
claims of custom and blind faith by which they have been 
encompassed from the very cradle of their being, and receive 
the imitator and minister of the Universal God.” 

Then from that saying of “ Be ye perfect as your Father 
is perfect,” Shelley infers that Jesus taught that the perfection 
of the divine and human character was the same. “ The 
abstract perfection of the human character is the type of the 
actual perfection of the divine.” And no truer thing can 
possibly be said of the teaching of Christ. “I and the Father 
are one.” I,a man, am at one with the Father. This is what 
I am ceaselessly trying to teach as the very root of the 
doctrine of Jesus. He said it, not as God, but as a man— 
not for himself alone, but for all mankind. “We and the 
Father are one.” And the poet saw that truth in Jesus, as 
we see it now. Indeed, it is the very foundation of all the 
doctrine of Christ ; the ground of personal and social religion ; 
the ground of all human associations and their duties; the 
ground of the rights of man and of their liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ; the ground of their happiness and their immortality. 
It is the one saying we should inscribe on the banner of human 
progress: ‘“* We and the Father are one.” It is a wonderful 
thing that Shelley saw this so many years ago, and saw it in 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Lastly, Shelley turns to the social aspect of the teaching 
of Jesus, and he comprises it in one word—The equality of 
mankind, He quotes the sermon at Nazareth. ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me,” ete. “This is an enunciation,” 
he says, “of all that Plato and Diogenes have speculated on, 
the equality of mankind.” But, in Christ’s idea, as Shelley 
thought, this equality, which took in not only a community 
of thoughts and feelings, but also of external possessions, was 
not to be established by force, nor by enactment, but by the 
growth of love among mankind, by a sacrifice of the desires of 
the flesh, by a contempt of outward wealth and power, by a just 
subordination of all material comforts and inventions to the 
needs of the mind and the grandeur of thesoul. In proportion 
to the love existing among men, will be the community of 
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property and power, but not till the love is universal, is there 
any use in enacting that community. There will, however, 
come a time when this ideal shall be reached, when all artificial 
distinctions of nations, societies, families, and religions will 
perish, for they deny the duty humanity imposes on us of 
doing every possible good to every person under whatever 
denomination we comprehend him. 

But this cannot be while men enslave themselves to the 
gratification of chiefly physical wants. ‘The mental wants are 
infinite, the physical few, but the latter have been put first ; 
and more than half the worship given to power and fame and 
gold is given, not because they help man to educate his 
spiritual powers, but because they contribute to the pleasing 
of the meaner wants of human nature, and lead men, that they 
may indulge all their desires, to enslave their fellow-man for 
their own advantage. Before, then, men can be equal, they 
must learn to prefer a simple life, to make of the earthly things 
not the end of human life, but means to a higher end, and to 
trust in God who knoweth we have need of these things. 
These were the views of Jesus, in the opinion of Shelley. If 
men followed them, Shelley thought, they would grow wise, 
and as they grew wise in life and love, the inequalities of 
society, and the necessity of government, which is the badge of 
their depravity, would disappear. 

It is a good time far in the future, for government cannot 
be done away with till universal love prevail. But it will 
arrive at last—and mankind shall be perfect. “To the 
accomplishment of such mighty hopes,” Shelley said, “ the 
views of Jesus Christ extended ; such did he believe to be the 
tendency of his doctrines—the abolition of artificial distinctions 
among mankind so far as the love which it becomes all human 
beings to bear to one another, and the knowledge of truth 
from which that love cannot fail to be produced, avail to 
their destruction.” 

These, then, in Shelley’s opinion, were the social views of 
Jesus Christ, but always including in them the repudiation of 
force as a means of attaining them. His opinion with regard 
to Christ’s social views—put forward so many years ago when 
it was sacrilege in the eyes of the Church—is becoming more 
and more the opinion of those who are struggling towards a 
higher state of society. They abjure the greater part of the 
orthodox Christianity which has been laid as a heavy cross on 
the shoulders of Jesus, and on which he has been crucified 
afresh, but they choose the Man Christ Jesus as their Friend 
and Guide, and follow the life he urged, and the life he led. 
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They proclaim Christ’s sayings in the face of a world given 
to amusement, seeking for more than daily bread, piling up 
wealth by making many poor, and having no belief in the 
Brotherhood of men because they have no belief in the 
Fatherhood of God. And Shelley, whom the world called 
anti-Christian, stands with them in this—and he says that he 
stands by Christ. 

Indeed, there is no more magnificent embodiment of the 
noblest doctrine of Jesus on these matters—even to the 
redemption of the world by faithful suffering in the cause of 
truth and love—than the Prometheus Unbound; which the 
more we know and love the better for us. The character of 
Prometheus is partly built on the character of Christ. His 
moral position towards mankind, and towards Jupiter, is the 
position of Christ towards suffering man, and towards the 
powers of the world, who crucified Jesus because he would not 
yield to their policy and their priestcraft, nor back up their 
power, exercised for their own advantage over the bodies and 
souls of men. The means of Prometheus are the means of 
Jesus—nothing but enduring love. His triumph is the 
triumph of perfect Love, which brings about the regeneration 
of the whole world of man and the freedom and the glory and 
beauty of the world of Nature—a new Heaven and a new 
Earth. It is the very faith of Jesus concerning the future 
translated into another form, and this essay on Christianity 
proclaims that Shelley thought it was the faith of Jesus. All 
that he says Jesus held concerning the equality of man and 
the proper means of attaining it are described and declared in 
magnificent song in the Prometheus. To accuse Shelley of 
violence is to accuse Tolstoi of violence. Both desire the same 
things, but desire them in the same way. Both repudiate, 
with Jesus. the use of any force for their winning, except the 
forces of stern rejection of wrong-doing—of love, of forgiveness, 
of endurance, in trust in the certainty of the victory of ever- 
lasting love. 1 close with the closing lines of the Prometheus, 
which embody this view: 

* To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, 

To forgive wrongs darker than death and night, 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent, 

To love and bear—to hope, till hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent. 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone life, joy, Empire, Victory.” 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 











STOPFORD BROOKE.’ 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Ir is a commonplace, but a relevant one, that the Life and 
Letters of Stopford Brooke, as offered to us by Mr L. P. Jacks, 
has at least all the advantages belonging to the treatment of 
one literary man by another; the letters are by a man who 
could write; the life is by a man who can write about him. 
One need not have any of that extreme reverence for writing 
which is seldom (in the moderately intelligent) consistent with 
the constant practice of it, to see that this has its advantages 
when set side by side with some stilted epitaphs by pious 
relatives and some stuffy trivialities by the less honest sort of 
book-maker. Stopford Brooke was much more than a literary 
man; and Mr Jacks is much more than his biographer ; and 
this gives the book a sense of enlargement and even liberty 
particularly appropriate to the subject. For if there is one 
note that is certainly left vibrating after any contact with 
Brooke, it is that virile note which has no name but liberty. 
It simplified, and perhaps over-simplified, both his politics 
and his theology. It was conspicuous in the very gesture, as 
it were, of his farewell to the Church of England ; which was 
much more like that of a man bursting out of a net, anyhow, 
than that of the ordinary schismatic who severs a particular 
string, or rather splits a particular hair. It was present, of 
course, in his revolutionary sympathies in social matters ; and 
especially in his splendid and then almost solitary protest 
against the brutal obscurantism that covered and excused the 
modern oppression of Ireland. It was equally present in his 
lightest literary exercises ; in much in his poetry which many 
would have called merely pagan. He was, in an exact and 
rather exceptional sense, a Liberal, a champion of liberty ; and 
all the more of a Liberal for being always something of an 
aristocrat. 

1 The Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke. By L. P. Jacks, Two vols, 
John Murray, 
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He came of a good lineage of Irish gentry which had been 
English at the time of the seventeenth-century settlements ; 
and the creed of his family, like that of most Irish Protestant 
families, seems to have been what the Irish Catholics call black, 
and its most moderate critic will be disposed to call grey. But 
the spirit of the Irish squires, the riders and the drinkers and 
the duellists, must have been much stronger in him, and perhaps 
in them, than the rather negative religion which unfortunately 
cut them off from the populace of their native land. In the 
very style and stature of the man there was something that 
might have belonged to such full-blooded gentlemen; some- 
thing that recalled the phrase in Wilson’s Noctes, about a 
Scotch aristocrat and eccentric, that there are only one or 
two men who are really entitled to have a manner. Brooke 
certainly had a manner, and even a mannerism; which those 
who did not understand it sometimes mistook for an affecta- 
tion. In one sense, especially, Mr Jacks’s book enlarges our 
sense of this side of him, a side at once antiquated and 
emancipated. His letters, as compared with his literary work, 
show him as much more humorous and hearty, especially 
hearty in his expressions of hatred. I do not mean merely 
his denunciations of things he must in any case have dis- 
approved, such as that yellow fever of the Yellow Book 
epoch, through which he lived with impatient optimism. 

‘“‘O how tiresome these poets, whose Goddess is decay, are 
to me. They turn the world into a Lazaretto, and it isn’t 
anything of the kind. They are too lifeless to celebrate Life, 
too weak to write of anything but weakness, and their weak- 
ness makes their cruelty. Feeding on disease, they deepen their 
own disease. And the more it deepens, the more active, like 
a heap of writhing worms, becomes their self-contemplation. 
So they are wholly lost souls in this world. They will find 
themselves again hereafter, and will be spanked into life by 
the four Winds of the Spirit—a painful business for them, 
but the Gods won't have Decay and Death in the Universe 
of the Spirit.” 

Or this, about the somewhat superficial and somewhat 
sickly social idealism that was a veneer of the same period ; 
and which treated the most healthy immorality so much more 
harshly than it treated the most unhealthy immoralism. 

‘IT should like to be able to write a tragedy on Parnell’s 
career. It is the one supreme tragic subject I have come 
across in my life. B. O’Brien said to me some time ago—I 
never forgot what you said to me shortly after Parnell’s last 
fight and death,—‘ This is the tragedy of Coriolanus reversed.’ 
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For my part I loath the conduct of the Non Cons at that 
crisis. Had I been Gladstone I had fought them. As to the 
Irish—it is quite true that they ‘flung their leader to the 
wolves.’ But Parnell himself did the wrong thing. Had he 
retired for six months and let the Hugh P. Hughes’ bay out all 
their slaver, he would have come back stronger than ever, and 
in a far better position. Yet, since he chose to fight, I would 
have fought with him, wrong or right.” 

There are many such passages, especially on the second of 
the two subjects ; for about Ireland he was not only chivalrous 
but extremely shrewd ; as when he implies that all Irishmen 
are Home Rulers, especially the Unionists. They like the 
Union, not because it is a Union, but because they fancy it 
allows them to rule at home. But it is not of such utterances, 
in which his convictions were clearly engaged and his moral 
emotions brought to the surface, that I write at the moment ; 
but of a certain lively tone running through the letters, and 
generally absent from the literature, which would alone have 
made the letters themselves a thing worth publishing. 

Stopford Brooke, to one who only knew him as a public 
man, seemed to be pre-eminently an artist, and even, so to 
speak, a decorative artist. He was an artist to the Pre- 
Raphaelite epoch and atmosphere, though not of the Pre- 
Raphaelite technical method and maxims: he had something 
in common with Ruskin and much more with William Morris. 
I remember a sermon of his I heard as a boy, about the 
virtues as beautiful women, held captive in a castle, which 
was exactly like a good decorative poem by William Morris. 
And in most of his published work he preserved this decora- 
tive order and dignity ; the occasional irony was deliberately 
softened, and the rhetoric, though openly rhetorical, was 
always something that can only be called responsible. What 
is fresh to us in most of the letters which Mr Jacks publishes 
is a certain happy and humorous prejudice and a fine slap- 
dash way of stating it. The contrast is almost as great as 
that between the private crotchets of Tennyson and the 
blank verse of The Idylls of the King. There are few 
traces of a Morris wallpaper in the passage in which he 
describes two young ladies as “a brace of hippopotami” ; 
however symmetrical, and therefore in a sense decorative, 
the double image might appear. There is no touch of 
Tennysonian blank verse in the allusion to another large 
class of ladies, who “ purr” in such a manner that “dynamite 
is the only thing for them.” There is even an exhilarating 
escape from Victorian liberality in his description of the fat 
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and offensive Jews “larding the earth” at the German health 
resort. Possibly all this went no further than a passionate 
hatred of ugliness; but I think he would have maintained 
that such an instinct really went very far; and was one of 
the instincts which for him pointed towards the ideal. He 
agreed with his countryman Mr Yeats in one determining 
line of his poetry: “For the wrong of unsightly things is 
a wrong too deep to be told.” 

In all this certainly Brooke was more of an artist than of 
what is called a thinker; and Mr Jacks does not deny that 
even his creed was perhaps too like the creation of a poet. 
There were, as Mr Jacks admits, logical gaps in it he hardly 
tried to fill, and answers to it he hardly troubled to answer. 
Brooke can be criticised along such lines; but even here the 
criticism may easily be exaggerated. To depict his creed as a 
mere cloud, or reason as a thing he rejected as mere rubbish, 
is a view that may be sharply corrected by two very important 
reminders. The first of these is very practical indeed. 
Stopford Brooke paid at least one strictly intellectual and 
independent tribute to-the logical character of a creed. He 
walked out of a front door into the street because he did not 
believe it. He showed the Church of England the same rational 
respect in leaving it as Newman showed in leaving it. He might 
have stayed comfortably where he was, if he had really cared 
nothing for reason ; but he saw, as Newman and all fine spirits 
have .seen, that in this reason is the same as honour. It is 
equally true, for those who will think of it, that in this reason 
is the same as dogma. And vague as Brooke’s vision may 
have seemed to many, it was at least more scientific than some 
that have been offered us, by men who are supposed to 
specialise in science. At least his Invisible King did fulfil the 
logical definition by being a King. He was not trumpeted as 
a King with elaborate proclamations declaring that he could 
not rule; which has been the new departure in religion of a 
man whose scientific lucidity is supposed to have been trained 
on dynamos and diagrams. But there is a second sense in 
which we may easily exaggerate the irrationality of Brooke's 
rather romantic creed, especially in comparison with those later 
and pragmatical forms of scepticism, which are avowedly much 
more irrational, if they are much less romantic. 

It is true that Stopford Brooke was more of a poet than 
a philosopher; and in this sense it is true that he was some- 
times less than logical; as well as being, like all poets, more 
than logical. Mr Jacks does not dehumanise his subject by 
seeking to deny this cloudy quality at the edges, as it were, 
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of some of Brooke’s ideas. But, for all that, Brooke was 
more logical than many modern progressives who would be 
ready to criticise his illogicality. It is generally they, and 
not he, who are troubled about many things, and especially 
about many quite incompatible things; and who cannot see 
how single and simple was his own vision of the one thing 
needful, or at any rate of the one thing needful to him. We 
might put the truth briefly, but too abruptly, by saying that 
he was at least logical in being anti-logical. But we can 
put it more temperately and truly by saying that if he was 
not very logical he was very consistent. We might even say 
that he was not only consistent but complete. <A certain 
process came in him to a very splendid and stately consumma- 
tion, which may almost be called perfection. And most of 
those who criticise it simply confuse it with something 
entirely different. | 

The truth is, that there were two totally different “liberal ” 
movements in theology. Indeed, they were two flatly 
contrary and mutually destructive movements. Brooke was 
all his life the friend of one and the foe of the other; and 
he was at least more logical than those who try to be the 
friends of both. Such people are only, of course, the snobs of 
the spiritual world ; who extend the reign of mere fashion from 
hats to heads. But, like so many who are merely fashionable, 
they are influential; and their influence is found in fields 
beyond the theological. We find such a man wavering between 
the opposites of Socialism and Anarchism ; apparently thinking 
it unimportant whether the State is made impotent or omni- 
potent so long as it is not left normal. We see such a person 
swaying gently from side to side, with a volume of Tolstoy in 
one pocket and a volume of Nietzsche in the other ; undecided 
whether he will be meek under provocaticn or murderous 
without provocation. Liberal theology offers us the same 
image of Issachar; the highly philosophical ass who stoops 
between two burdens. That nineteenth-century process which 
we may call, according to our opinions, the emancipation or 
emasculation of the Christian tradition, really consisted of two 
processes which though parallel in time were opposite in 
direction. It is an under-statement of the contradiction 
to say that one was optimist and the other pessimist. It 
would be truer to say that one was trying, by touch after 
touch, to make our picture of God better, while the other 
was trying, by touch after touch, to make it worse. But 
the fairer way of putting it would be something like this: that 
in all ages, even in purely rational ages like the eighteenth 
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century, certain men (and those probably the wisest) have seen 
the goodness of God to be a part of natural religion, or a first 
principle like the brotherhood of men; and that since the eigh- 
teenth century specialised in humanitarian virtues, these deists 
or theists have specialised in emphasising the humanitarian 
goodness in the goodness of God. Again, if we put it less 
impartially and more sympathetically, that is, more as Brooke 
would have put it, we should say: “Be ye perfect even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect, and especially perfect in 
realising His perfection ; leave nothing that is imperfect, and 
in that sense nothing even that is mysterious, in a portrait 
which it is your duty to make as beautiful as it can conceiv- 
ably be.” Or we might summarise such a philosophy by 
saying that while man as a sinner may not deserve mercy, man 
as a thinker does deserve a merciful God. To neglect this 
is not to prostrate ourselves but to pull down our ideal; 
and it is wrong to lower our ideal by an inch. Now it was 
held by Brooke and by many other good and thoughtful 
men that certain Christian traditions, especially about wrath 
and judgment, did thus diminish the divinity of the divine. 
I shall not discuss here how far I agree with them; for, 
indeed, I both agree and disagree; I think their protest com- 
bined a healthy mutiny against the more recent Calvinistic, 
with a certain misconception of the more remote Catholic, 
tradition. The point here is that Brooke’s objection to 
these things was not in the least sceptical, but was purely 
devotional. ‘The more humane parts of theology were not 
something that might be left when he had destroyed the 
cruder parts; they were what destroyed it. He dismissed 
the supernatural things in which he could not believe, 
because he could not reconcile them with the supernatural 
things in which he did believe; not because he could not 
reconcile them with the natural things which he could see. 
For him, it was not that the existence of heaven was clearer 
than the existence of hell. It was that hell does not exist 
because heaven does exist. It was no “halfway” position ; 
and the sceptics or bigots who would have said so would 
have been entirely wrong. On the contrary, it was a very 
extreme position; only the bigots might not unreasonably 
have called it extremely optimistic; while the sceptics might 
not unreasonably have called it extremely credulous. He had 
a dogma ; and was rightly and refreshingly dogmatic about it. 
It was a dogma that drove directly contrary to the whole 
“stream of tendency ” of the times, in so far as it was a tendency 
to a sad scepticism about the authorship of existence. This is 
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where he differed from many supposed to be in touch with 
him, who moved along the lines of Matthew Arnold or the 
worshippers of an Unknown God. I remember hearing him 
say in a sermon: “ Mankind will always need a theology; 
and not merely a daily temper of sweet reasonableness.” An 
opponent might plausibly retort that Brooke seemed to rely 
rather on a temper of sweet unreasonableness. But the 
retort would be unfair; he did not merely rely on a temper, 
but on a truth; or what he passionately believed to be a 
truth. How he arrived at that truth is another matter; but 
he had to arrive at it; it was a truth outside himself, if it 
was also (as the opponent would say) a truth outside his 
experience. It might be said that he arrived at it by an 
intuition so overwhelming that it could only be called an 
inspiration. He himself sometimes said, with characteristic 
boldness, one might almost say with characteristic bravado, 
that he simply arrived at it by emotion. But I think it 
would be strictly correct to say simply that he arrived at it 
by faith. And a more orthodox critic would in a sense be 
satisfied with this; for he will himself be at once silenced 
and justified. 

The point here, however, is that while Brooke was thus 
perfecting a portrait of Divine Fatherhood, much of what was 
called liberal theology and religious criticism was doing exactly 
the opposite. It was, at the least, helping the agnostic to draw 
a curtain across the portrait; even when it was not helping 
the atheist to paint it out. This, and no notion of the ideali- 
sation of the theistic idea, was behind most of the progressive 
abandonment of miracle and inspiration. It threw doubts on 
the traditional deity because he was “a magnified and non- 
natural man”; not because he had been represented as a 
merciless and non-moral man. Indeed, this more sceptical 
school itself tended to describe him, if not as a man of iron, at 
least as a man in an iron mask: 


“One thing, not more, we know 
He bade what is be so.” 


Of this nineteenth-century tendency, as Mr Jacks very clearly 
shows, Brooke never had the faintest trace ; he seemed almost 
miraculously immune from it. He did almost automatically 
accept from the science of his day certain limits laid on history, 
but this was a thing quite apart from his personal revolt ; just 
as he did automatically accept from the political fashion of his 
day the whitewashing of Prussia, though anybody more com- 
pletely the contrary of a Prussian could hardly be found even 
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among Irishmen. Mr Jacks himself, by the way, notes very 
shrewdly that it is a complete misconception of Brooke to 
suppose that because he went to Germany for a time, he 
ever went to German philosophy for his own liberal theology. 
Mr Jacks observes, with almost grim humour, that Brooke 
was much more interested in the new German artillery than 
he seems ever to have been in any new German metaphysics. 
It was a preference worthy of an Irishman and a man of 
sense; two things more often combined than some appear 
to suppose. But, in any case, anyone who admired Brooke 
must have found it worthy and characteristic of him. He 
would in the nature of things have been indifferent to the 
liberal theology of Germany, for two reasons at least. First, 
that the Lutheran emancipation of our day was wholly de- 
structive, and was dimly groping towards the substitution 
of inhuman nature for a human God. And all that, as has 
been seen, went by Brooke like wind; if he could not have 
his perfect God he would have none. He would not cut the 
Creator according to the Cosmos, like the coat according to the 
cloth. And second, because if he was unduly indifferent to 
logic, he was at least completely indifferent to bad logic. 

It may fairly be said, therefore, that if he was not a 
systematic theologian like Newman or Martineau, he was 
the very reverse of a mere modernist or mere pragmatist or 
a mere progressive. He believed in progress, as one believes 
in a positive creed: but he believed in progress in spite of 
the progressives. Other men may have vaguely admired 
him merely for being emancipated ; but he himself, passion- 
ately as he loved liberty, would not have given a penny for 
a world of liberty if it were not a world of love. Indeed, 
he never cared to use the former except to affirm the latter ; 
and he affirmed it, so far as it went, in a way always quite 
as definite, and sometimes quite as detailed, as the Athanasian 
Creed. Since he knew so clearly what he wanted to retain 
and what he wanted to reject, it is unfair to class him with 
the confused sceptics who felt so comfortable when they were 
criticising orthodoxy that they did not care whether they 
criticised it for being too black or too white, too optimist 
or too pessimist. Only the muddlement of modernity could 
have set men scrubbing at a statue, without being sure 
whether they wanted to clean an image or obliterate an idol. 
But Brooke was quite sure. He saw his ideal as one sees 
a statue, with the eyes of an artist rather than a man of 
science; but he saw the statue as clearly as if it had been 
carved for a Greek god. 
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The truth is, I fancy, that the spirit and power of Stopford 
Brooke were something quite separate from the schools with 
which he seemed connected by the accidents of contemporary 
life; and were more like the influence exercised on his 
followers by some poet such as Walt Whitman. “This is no 
book ; who touches this touches a man.” Men were moved 
not by his arguments but by his disdain of argument ; not by 
his words or works but quite literally by his faith. He proved 
his invisible food by being fed. But this very fact of faith 
absolute and aboriginal was also connected with something 
else about him, any attempted description of which may sound 
like a disparagement, though it is more truly an appreciation. 
A man who thus steps out is spoken of as one beginning a 
movement; but I think he is more often ending one. He is a 
conclusion, if it be in the sense of a completion. It is the 
paradox of such a position that while it always points towards 
progress, it cannot itself progress. Walt Whitman called with 
uproarious spiritual hospitality for “Pioneers, O Pioneers.” 
But, as a matter of fact, nobody can pioneer along Whitman’s 
path any further than Whitman went. His affirmations are 
too absolute to be developed ; and too simple to be extended. 
It is impossible to conceive a spiritual successor to Whitman ; 
for I do not take seriously the mere writers of irregular verse, 
who have done nothing but try to copy his one great technical 
blunder. So Stopford Brooke took one great stride into what 
seemed to him to be freedom ; but it is not easy to see how a 
second Brooke could take a second step to anywhere in par- 
ticular. He could step into Agnosticism, of course ; but that 
is stepping away from the Fatherhood of God and not towards 
it. Mr Jacks himself, who has more rights than one to be 
regarded as Brooke’s natural heir and representative, is a man 
who writes with real originality on a very large number of 
topics; but I do not think he would claim to have made 
Brooke’s religion any more original than it originally was. 
Speaking myself with the profoundest respect, and even the 
profoundest reverence, 1 think there is no path that way. It 
would really seem (and again I speak personally and even 
tentatively) that the self-renewal and recurrent life of tradi- 
tional religion has actually been due to tnat complexity of 
which many of its loftiest critics have complained. It was, I 
fancy, precisely because the old creed had many doctrines, and 
many of which the use was long dormant, that the perpetual play 
of old and new produced a new moral life, as the difference of 
sex produces a new physical life. The modern idealist simplifies 
a creed so that it can be simplified no further; and, beyond 
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that, progress implies a parthenogenesis, so to speak, which 
seems seldom to occur in the world of ideas. I can only 
express my meaning under a image which may sound like a 
doctrinal reproach, but which I really mean only as an approxi- 
mate allegory. In this sense there was something symbolic in 
the fact that the Unitarian theologians have looked up, with 
incomparable clearness and nobility of worship, to a veritable 
and perfect Father; but one that had no Son. 

Stopford Brooke stands on a peak; but he stands on a 
precipice. He stood and stands securely; but beyond him 
there is no step, save into the void which he most deeply 
disdained. He still looks down into it with that scornful smile 
which I have seen when, with a sweep of his hand, he would 
put all modern scepticism and pessimism behind him; with 
that reposeful irony which sounded once when I heard him 
sum up the latest philosophies in a stern parody of the song 
of Bethlehem ; “Glory to Annihilation in the Abyss; and on 
earth—strife.” Something sustained him, like a saint upon a 
column, just above that chasm in a sort of radiant contempt ; 
and I think that he would never have fainted or fallen, if he 
had stood there through the revolutions of ages. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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GROUND FOR HOPE. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


WHENEVER we turn from questions of race or international 
politics—still more of war—to those other matters which we 
consider under the title of morality or philosophy or, in the 
highest form, of religion, we seem to pass from the circum- 
ference of human relations and enter the heart or centre 
of the sphere. So far as we believe that man’s reason is 
essentially the same whatever his race, or nation, or place 
of habitation on the globe, so far we must believe that the 
nearer we come to purely rational things, the stronger will be 
his sense of a world-relation, a community of being. Any 
man’s religion may, of course, subserve a national exclusiveness 
or self-seeking; every man’s morality will be more or less 
imperfect. But in so far as it is rational it will resemble the 
religion and morality of other men, for these things are essen- 
tially social. ‘They arise from the intercourse of men together, 
and do not involve any necessary independence or hostility of 
groups. Reason itself is impersonal, and sympathy, though it 
weakens with wider and wider extension, seems to have no 
impassable limit ; and we hope to show that in the course of 
human evolution both the ideal of a universal social good and 
our halting steps towards its realisation have advanced in the 
direction which our reason demands. If we think of human 
relations as a vast, but not perfectly homogeneous, sphere, with 
a central fire of reason and sympathy at the core, we may in 
history trace a gradual though irregular permeation of the 
whole mass by rays both of heat and light. 

A study of this process is the most enlightening, indeed 
the only feasible, way of approaching the infinite complexities 
of human relations, especially in the sphere of culture, ethics, 
and religion. 

At what stage in history does this sense of a rational 
community become conscious in mankind? This is the 
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crucial point. For it is not until the conditions and purpose 
of our life are consciously presented to our minds, individually 
or collectively, that any rapid or notable advance takes place. 
Indeed, as rational beings can we even speak of moral progress 
until we have individually willed, or a national reform until it 
has been demanded and deliberately achieved, or scientific 
advance until we are conscious of a nearer approach to the 
truth ? Hence, though mankind was from the first akin, even 
at one, in the fundamental features of mind and body, we 
cannot speak of mankind as a conscious whole until long after 
the dawn ofhistory. ‘There were no world-relations in culture, 
ethics, and religion in prehistoric times, though man made his 
stone implements with singular unanimity, and had similar 
dreams of the world around him. Such a world-relation, if 
the word can be used at all, would be a uniformity and not 
a community among mankind. 

We are led, in fact, for the historical genesis of the world- 
idea to the centre of culture and religion which grew up round 
the Mediterranean between the second and first millennium 
before our present era. Here a combination of cireumstances— 
geographical, racial, social, personal—finally set in motion a 
train of causes, universal in their tendency, though it might 
seem accidental in their concurrence, which have led to what 
we know as Western civilisation, now for good or evil en- 
circling the globe. It is necessary for any comprehension 
of the sequel to analyse, however briefly, this stupendous 
generalisation. 

In neighbouring lands to the Mediterranean basin there 
had been for many ages before the outburst of Western culture 
great centres of civilised life, where stores of orderly tradition, 
of wealth and skill, of the raw material for science, had been 
accumulating for generations. Egypt, Babylonia, the Cretan 
Empire were the leading members in this as yet unconscious 
partnership. Great rivers, a friendly and practicable sea, 
facilitated intercourse and the exchange of ideas. Into this 
fertile area there burst three racial or national units which 
were destined, each in its way, to implant something, to give 
a lasting and developing turn to a well-prepared and favour- 
able environment. ‘These were the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Hebrews. Each of these—we simplify to the limit—con- 
tributed something of universal bearing, something essential 
to the growth of that world-idea of mankind of which we are 
in quest. The Greek contributed the root-ideas of science, 
art, and philosophy ; the Roman, of law and government on a 
large scale; the Jew—with whom for this purpose we neces- 
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sarily include the earliest Christians,—the idea of a moral 
religion applicable to all. mankind. These facts when realised 
are seen to be the most important truths which history has to 
teach us: they ensure for all time the study in some form of 
Greek and Roman civilisation and of Christian origins. ‘They 
put for us, and ultimately for all mankind, the services and 
achievements of these peoples on another plane from those of 
any other. ‘The Greek, by his initiation of science, especially 
of mathematical science, laid the foundations of the most 
perfect type of human unity, the fabric of science which knows 
no difference of person or race, and by his philosophical spirit 
he knit up into universal systems both Roman law and Jewish 
theology. The Roman, by his spirit of practical order,—as 
universal in its kind as the Greek spirit of order in the intellec- 
tual sphere—actually created the united area in which Western 
civilisation has been developed; and within that area has 
perpetuated the principles and tradition of social and political 
organisation. The Christian transformation of the Jewish 
tradition added in the same area another element of even 
more potent force. The moral fervour of the prophets now 
became a gospel which was to be preached by its believers to 
all mankind. 

It will be seen that from these three sources a threefold 
path was opened at the beginning of the Christian era to a 
world-order of a progressive kind—the path of knowledge, the 
path of law, and the path of religion. The pursuit, and the 
more and more perfect synthesis of the three, is the task which 
has occupied the vanguard of mankind ever since, and occupies 
us now. We shall first consider the nature and the growth 
of the great ideals appropriate to a world-crder which arose 
from this fusion; then shortly indicate how far they appear to 
have been realised, or to be in course of realisation, since their 
advent; and, lastly, show how the greatest and dominant 
conception in human world-relations—that of humanity as 
an organic and progressive unity—brings harmony into the 
regions of culture, morality, and religion. 

The two greatest social ideas which we can trace directly 
to the contact of Greek, Roman, and Christian thought are 
those of humanity and of progress, and it is extremely instruc- 
tive to examine the origin and history of the words in which 
they are embodied. We notice, in the first place, that 
“humanity ” is a Latin word, in spite of the fact that Greek 
has supplied us with nearly all the general words in science. 
All the “ ologies ” are Greek, but the two words—“ humanity ” 
and ‘ progress °—conveying the capital conceptions of social 
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life, are Latin ;—Latin after the permeation of Greek thought 
in the Roman world. ‘“ Humanus” and “humanitas,” from 
which our words and all the cognate words in the Romance 
languages are derived, are specially significant. Cicero, the 
typical representative of the fusion of Greek thought and 
Roman government, gave the words their widest currency and 
their best Greco-Roman meaning. A hundred years before we 
see the word humanus beginning to grow into its full stature 
in the plays of Terence, who was an African slave, liberated in 
Rome, and spending his life in writing Latin plays, largely 
on Greek models. The most famous of all Latin phrases 
which have contributed to define and popularise “humanity ” 
in the sense of sympathy and general interest, comes from 
him, the famous “homo sum; humani nil a me alienum puto.” 
But Cicero carried the idea further, and in abundant passages 
stamped permanently the meaning of “humanitas” as the 
qualities of human nature generally, always understood in its 
better sense; “ Magna est vis humanitatis,” and, in a con- 
demnatory sense, a man “ humanitatis expers,” z.e. without the 
feelings of sympathy and refinement common to human nature 
in a civilised community. 

But it will be noted that all these uses of the word 
“humanity” fall short of the full meaning, or series of 
meanings, which the word has acquired since the West became 
Christian, and still more since ancient art and knowledge were 
rediscovered in the West, and a new birth of science, with 
allied industries and world-communications, has transformed 
the world. With each step the word “humanity,” and the 
ideas which it covers, have taken fresh and richer colours. 
We have to wait till after the spread of Christianity before the 
Latin word “humanitas” is used in the sense which appeals 
specially to us in this discussion, of “mankind as one 
community throughout the world.” Minucius Felix, a country 
gentleman of general culture, one of the earliest apologists 
for Christianity, seems to be the first to furnish an example. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century “ humanité” 
appears in common usage approaching its modern sense, and 
side by side with it the companion word “ progrés.” Thus 
all the great writers of classical French—Moliere, Bossuet, 
Descartes, as well as their kindred spirits, such as Bacon, in our 
own and other countries of the West—speak of “humanity ” ; 
and at the end of the eighteenth century, through the 
philosophers and pioneers of the Revolution, the conception 
gained the glow of hope and of achievement which it has 
never lost since, even in our moments of deepest gloom. 
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A detailed study of both these words, as indicating the 
development of the conceptions which they convey, would be 
of the highest interest as a finger-post in history. For our 
present purpose “humanity ” is the more valuable, as it arises 
from that sense of community, which is the world-relation in 
morality and religion, and its actual meanings are a living 
history of all the thought and movement which have gone 
to build it up. It is the abstract of all the qualities which 
distinguish man from other animals, and as he is the noblest, 
this abstract becomes an epitome of man’s better nature. But 
man’s better nature is only developed by association with his 
fellows: hence “‘ humanity ” comes to signify that association 
of men. by which their higher qualities have been promoted. 
Thinking thus of mankind, in Pascal’s words, as of one man 
living and learning and growing through the ages, we endow 
him with those best things which have been slowly blossoming 
here and there upon our stock. We think, perhaps, first of 
humanity in the simplest sense, as kindliness and sympathy, in 
which, in fact, all other human qualities have their root. And 
next to that we place his growing knowledge, which, though 
not the primordial link, is yet in its evolution the most perfect 
example of human co-operation. In each of these fundamental 
aspects humanity, or man in the collective sense, is what he is 
by virtue of association; and our mind then springs forward 
to the contemplation of this illimitable collective power and 
knowledge used, unreservedly and of set purpose, to promote 
the highest ends of the whole being and all its members. 

Such is the ideal of humanity, arising, as we have seen, 
from historical factors built on a foundation of the firmest 
elements in human nature. We view it here as the world- 
relation of mankind in ethics and religion, and looking back- 
ward its growth is not difficult to trace. Looking forward, we 
believe and hope according to our courage and our confidence. 
This, however, is no part of our present discussion. What 
we have now to do is to consider in briefest summary how far, 
since the first completion of the idea, the world has moved to 
realise what seems so clearly its destiny. The seventeenth 
century is the point from which we may start this transcendent 
calculation and draw our balance-sheet. Bacon and Descartes 
at the beginning of that century first express clearly the ideas 
which we, with fuller content, have still in mind when we 
speak of a progressive humanity. They and their compeers 
were the first who could have discussed the question with us 
on equal terms. They had behind them the rediscovered 
Greece and Rome of the Renascence. They knew the Christian 
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faith, and they were inspired and exalted by the prospects 
opened up by the new science, its power over nature and its 
promise to men. This was three hundred years ago, and we 
are now in the throes of the greatest practical contradiction 
of the ideal of humanity which humanity has ever seen. 

It may appear irrelevant to inquire how far the ideal has 
been approached, and seems still further unapproachable ; but 
it is not so in the case of an ideal to be realised, however 
gradually, in the process of time and by human action. It is 
an ideal for this world, and it arose in men’s minds from steps 
already taken towards the end proposed. If it could be shown 
that since the full conception had been reached no appreciable 
advance had been made towards realising it, our faith would 
soon begin to fail; the ideal would remain, but as a beautiful 
vision, a work of art once executed but never to be repeated, 
mankind’s celestial symphony, a perfect drama but not to be 
performed on earth. 

Such must be the haunting dread of ‘thousands of the 
finest spirits; and when the Poet Laureate apostrophises the 
Spirit of Man and bids us gird on our sword and fight till 
“ Beauty, truth, and love in man are one,” many will wonder 
what meaning such words can ever have in a world like this, 
except to small and secluded groups of sheltered lives. 

Let us, in attempting an answer, be careful to limit the 
range of our inquiry to matters on which some degree of 
certainty is possible. We will not, for instance, ask whether 
within the last three hundred years men have on the average 
become better morally, or more artistic, or even happier. We 
will ask, rather, for evidence that men have in that period of 
modern history become more united, better able to use their 
combined forces to a common end of social good, and whether 
on the whole they have so used their powers. If this appears 
to be the case, then in a practical sense the ideal of humanity 
is brought nearer, and world-relations on the mechanical side 
are favourable to the increase of the common elements in 
ethics and religion. 

Thus limited, the inquiry can surely lead only to one 
answer. In the period which has elapsed since men began to 
dream of a united mankind subduing nature for the common 
good, the world has grown one in a degree never approached 
before, and wealth and power and knowledge have increased 
beyond all previous experience. It is the West, the product 
of that threefold elaboration sketched above, which has done 
these things. Western men, the children of Greco-Roman 
and Christian ancestry, have trodden every part of the earth’s 
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surface and knit up the continents by the machinery of their 
art and science. It is their energy and pertinacity and skill 
which have built up these stores of wealth and industry, the 
thriving cities and the crowded ports. It is they who have 
traced the ocean routes and explored the resources of land and 
sea. And though this activity may appear to touch but the 
surface of life and leave untouched the deeper and the higher 
things to which man’s soul responds, it would be a gross 
fallacy to treat it as merely superficial or merely mechanical. 
The co-operation of all Western nations is concerned, not 
merely in the scientific foundations which are the work of 


_man’s collective genius in its purest form, but also in the 


applications and the fruit which are so deeply tainted by 
selfishness and nationalcrime. The colossal wealth, the world- 
wide trade, the mechanical constructions of engineering art 
are also evidence—to the plain man the most apparent—of the 

rowth of co-operation not only between individual thinkers 
but between all nations without distinction of national interests. 
We may aim at “capturing” the trade of rival nations for 
a special end, but the trade itself is evidence of a community 
of interest and of action which underlies the rivalry and will 
outlast. it. 

At every step in this development of the West since the 
Renascence the good and evil in man’s expansive activities 
and their effects have been inextricably mixed. Well if we 
can, with conviction and with full allowance for the adverse 
counts, declare that the unification of the world has been for 
the general good! 

The settlement of the New World is, perhaps, the best 
typical example. Just as Prince Henry of Spain had been 
a Crusader, and above all a discoverer, but did not disdain the 
“fine cargoes of black slaves” from the Guinea coast, so 
Columbus carried among his followers religion, adventure, 
science, cruelty, and greed, in one ship. And if our judgment 
of the general course of Western expansion is to follow the 
case of Columbus and the New World, there can be no doubt 
of the issue. We condemn whole-heartedly particular acts, we 
believe that the whole might have been immeasurably better 
executed, but we know that the net result is an incalculable 
gain to mankind, that nothing since the incorporation of the 
West by Rome and Christianity has done so much to make 
actual the human ideal as the settlement of the New World, 
and above all of the United States. Something like this must 
indeed be the conclusion of any honest mind that attempts to 
survey the whole field of Western activity in the last three 
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hundred years, and the conclusion contains within it the germs 
of a dangerous laxity of principle in dealing with particular — 
breaches of the laws of humanity in current action. “We 
do not excuse this,” says the Bethmann-Hollweg of to-day, 
“but the ultimate result will justify it.” But history cannot 
be used in this way to cover contemplated immorality in 
the future. We judge as impartially as may be the general 
results of great movements in the past, but we condemn 
particular iniquities which occurred in their course; we do 
not believe that such iniquities were necessary to the attain- 
ment of the good, and we oppose the perpetration of similar 
actions when they come within the scope of our own volition 
in the future. 

As we come nearer to our own days we may trace amid the 
complexities of modern relations a more widely accepted ideal 
of right conduct in dealings between groups of fellow-men ; 
and this, we think, may be’ maintained confidently in spite of 
the horrors which we have seen going on under our own eyes. 
Such a declaration as that of the Brussels Conference of 1889 
would have been inconceivable at any time before the French 
Revolution. The Revolution put at their highest point the 
common claims of every man and every race or nation to just 
and humane treatment at the hands of the rest. It put, too, 
at the highest the hopes of human advancement by collective 
action. Our subsequent task has been to think out more 
closely the historical and psychological bases of these claims, 
and to devise in detail the best measures for ensuring the 
advance. The Brussels Conference for dealing with the slave 
trade in Africa and cognate questions affecting the welfare of 
the natives, was a conspicuous example of success in bringing 
Western nations together to agree on a duty and arrange joint 
measures to carry it out. Its General Act is an admirable 
summary of the true ideal of humanity in face of the human 
problems which Africa presented for solution, and, in spite of 
Congo atrocities, it has not been fruitless, and will remain a 
standard for the right collective action of stronger and more 
advanced peoples in dealing with their weaker brethren. 
France had been the first to abolish the slave trade by national 
act; England suggested this conference which the German 
Emperor had led up to by the conference of 1884. The 
General Act declares that the purpose of the Powers was “to 
put an end to the crimes and devastations engendered by the 
traffic in African slaves, to protect effectively the aboriginal 
populations of Africa, to ensure for that vast continent the 
benefits of peace and civilisation.” 
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Of public international acts this was the most striking 
example of the triumph of a disinterested ideal: but innumer- 
able currents indicated the same convergence of purpose. Not 
only in pure science, but in all forms of activity, the nations 
had within the nineteenth century entered into a co-operation 
which bespoke the consciousness of common needs and a 
partnership in common efforts. The work of the medieval 
Church in a spiritual sphere was being renewed on still wider 
lines, and science and social good were inspiring countless joint 
organisations for research, propaganda, healing, social reform, 
education, international union. So great was the multiplication 
of these agencies that at least two bureaux had been opened, 
shortly before the war, to correlate the various international 
associations, to keep a register for the guide of the individual 
inquirer, and to bring the kindred bodies into touch. ‘The 
centres for these meeting-places of associations were very 
properly fixed at Brussels and The Hague. 

It seems in fact indisputable that, in spite of armaments 
and the chafing of hostile undercurrents, the world was actually 
more nearly one in the summer of 1914 than it had ever been 
before... Some prophets and more hopeful minds may even 
see in the genesis of the war itself another proof of human 
solidarity and augur that the issue must be a further step in the 
same direction. England and her allies-in various degrees are 
now more closely bound than they have ever been to the 
European ideal, and the inevitable trend of events will rally the 
New World, and especially the United States, to that point of 
view, whatever may be her action in the immediate future. 
The war was, as we know, entered into on our part to main- 
tain this ideal, and defend it against the encroachments of a 
national ambition that refused to recognise it, either in the 
form of an international undertaking or of a general con- 
ference to preserve peace. When he argued in diplomatic 
language for twelve fateful days in July and August of 1914, 
Sir Edward Grey was urging on behalf of all Europe the 
claims of humanity, and the answer was an appeal to force 
and the Uebermensch. 

The record of history must therefore be read as a clear 
vindication of the hopes of the Renascence, though with a 
far heavier cost than the men of the Renascence would have 
thought possible. Such is the verdict also when we take 
shorter though sufficient periods for our survey. ‘The ideas of 
the Revolution have largely triumphed, but who among its 
pioneers would have foreseen the Terrors and the wars of 
1 See Miss Constance Smith’s article in The Unity of Western Civilisation. 
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Napoleon? Prussia has grown strong and unified Germany, 
but by a blood-stained course which the heroes of its War 
of Liberation would have shrunk from with horror. The 
religion of humanity survives and is permeating all forms of 
thought, but infinitely more slowly than its great prophet 
dreamt and in a world far removed from the Utopia of his 
vision. As we are concerned here with the greatest of all 
generalisations, we must be content with the slowest progress. 
The greatest philosophers since the Revolution, Kant and 
Hegel as well as Comte, have seen in the working out of 
the same humanitarian ideal the best hope for progress and 
a stable order. We accept, therefore, the hopeful and well- 
grounded estimate which one of our own living thinkers 
has just given of the realisation of this ideal since they pro- 
claimed it: ‘“ Ethically as well as physically, humanity is 
becoming one; one, not by the suppression of differences or 
the mechanical arrangement of lifeless parts, but by a widened 
consciousness of obligation, a more sensitive response to the 
claims of justice, a greater forbearance towards differences of 
type, a more enlightened conception of human purpose.” * 

It remains to consider how this ideal of a progressive 
humanity—the only form in which we can present the world- 
relation to our minds in this connexion—is specially related 
to culture, morality, and religion. 

Culture we shall understand in broad sense of all the 
influences, especially the systematic, which go to form the 
education of the individual. 

Understood in this wide and only true sense, education 
becomes the process by which each new member is admitted 
to the full fellowship of the society to which he belongs, and 
it will thus vary and grow with the growth of the society 
itself. Looking back for a moment to the earlier stages by 
which the ideal of humanity was reached, we see that the 
typical Greek education, that provided by the sophists in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., was primarily an intellectual 
one, aiming at giving the young the elements of all the 
knowledge of the time and enabling him to use his own powers 
to the best effect in a Greek community of self-governing men. 
The Roman republican system, like the Spartan, was a soldierly 
and civic one, training the youth in obedience and sacrifice 
for the State. The medieval training was partly soldierly, 
necessitated by an age of fighting and political disorder, but 
typically theological, training the clergy and their class in the 
doctrine and discipline on which the Church was based. At 

1 L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, new ed., 1916. 
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the Renascence, when the church doors were thrown open and 

































‘ the elements of classical lore began to mingle with Church 
“ doctrine and the new life surging around, a confusion of aims 
vf set in which has never been completely harmonised to our own 
t time. It reflects the conflict of ideas which has prevailed in 
* adult minds for the last three or four hundred years. But it 
1 would be a superficial view which did not see below the 
‘ confusion into a growing unity and order which is forming 
d steadily beneath. And here, again, may be discerned, unless 
vf our whole reading of history is at fault, the ideal of humanity 
d reconciling the rival claims of the “ humanities” and science, 
% the best of the past with the hopes of the future. No one can 
. doubt this who examines carefully and with reflection the 
" debates which are constantly being raised, and with special 
. vehemence at the present moment, into the relative virtues 
. of the various “subjects” in the educational curriculum. 
q Three lines of thought divide the disputants, and other con- 
e siderations have practically disappeared. ‘There are those who 
f would lay most stress on history, languages, and literature, and 
this for the purpose of putting the pupil’s mind in contact 
" with the best minds of the past and of other countries, and 
: teaching him how he has become the Englishman and European 
j that he is. The second class would concentrate on “ science,” 
i.¢. the laws of nature and of life which man has partly dis- 
» covered and partly made, especially in modern times. And 
" the third class would make their object a training for life 
itself, the knowledge and practice of those things which will 
. best enable the young to live a life prosperous in itself and 
1 useful to others. Is it not clear that in the ideal of humanity, 
1 as we have traced it,—not a vague aspiration but a solid and 
7 continuous growth of man’s collective being—we find the true 
, solution of contradictions which are more in detail and in 
. application than in principle or substance? Each view is by 
‘ itself irrefragable, because it is an aspect of this complete ideal. 
1 History and science and service make the whole, and they are 
. inseparable. Our educational problem does not in fact lie 
‘ here, but in the practical problems of fitting this ideal with its 
complex and constantly growing content to the exiguous 
. capacity of a working-day and a half-working boy. 
: This ideal of education and these problems connected 
: with it are common to the Western world ; and as the West 
spreads its power they gradually affect the whole of man- 
‘ kind. The only resistance or counterpoise of any strength 
' is in the East, and, since the modernisation of Japan, mainly 


in China and India. In the other continents the coloured 
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races, either by absorption or subjection, have been brought 
into the main current, and the attitude of the Western man 
at his best is in these cases one of benevolent tutelage. But 
in the Far East it is still otherwise, and the problems here 
of the world-relation of different cultures goes deeper than 
anything we have found to comment on in European history. 
The impressions of one of the latest travellers in the East,’ 
who specially applied his mind to this question, will be found 
of high value. They confirm strongly the view taken in 
these pages, and in some respects go beyond it. Mr Lowes 
Dickinson approaches the problem with marked sympathy 
for the Eastern mind, so far as it is as yet detached from the 
mechanical and scientific development of the West. He is 
himself profoundly conscious of Western imperfections. He 
found, especially in India, a type of mind and culture anti- 
thetical to our own—a mind to which temporal evolution and 
achievement of mankind counted for nought or worse than 
nought, a mind which aimed at abstraction from these things, 
at their annihilation for the spirit. This is, of course, a form 
of mysticism with which certain religious and_ philosophical 
tendencies at home have some affinity. To Mr Dickinson 
it is the characteristic mark of the Hindu, the Chinaman 
being by comparison almost a Western. But in spite of 
this view, which contains much truth, Mr Dickinson con- 
cludes as follows: “I look, therefore, for a redress of the 
balance in the West, not directly to the importation of ideals 
from the East, but to a reaction prompted by its own sense 
of its excesses on the side of activity. And, on the other 
hand, I expect the East to follow us, whether it like it or no, 
into all these excesses, and go right through, not round, all 
that we have been through, on its way to a higher phase 
of civilisation. In short, I believe that the renewal of art, 
of contemplation, of religion, will arise in the West of its 
own impulse, and that the East will lose what remains of 
its achievement in these directions and become as material- 
istic as the West before it can recover a new and genuine 
spiritual life.” 

If that be so—and it is the view of a writer singularly 
well fitted to see the strength of Eastern thought in the 
religious sense and harmonise it with the West,—we must 
conclude that the responsibility of the West is even greater 
than we should have otherwise supposed. We have, then, 
nothing but ourselves to mediate between us and the future. 
It is for us, then, alone and in the first place, to achieve 

1 Lowes Dickinson, Report to the Kahn Trustees, 1913, 
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unity in our own household and afterwards proceed to preach 
it to the world. It is for us who have instilled this virus 
of progress into the human race, to heal our own disorders 
and give a clear and comprehensive purpose to mankind. 

We take, however, Mr Dickinson’s conclusion as an 
extreme statement of the case. It cannot be thought inevit- 
able that all the East, communities of immemorial stability 
and culture like the Chinese, or of intense spiritual religion 
such as the Hindu, should lose this character by the spread 
of Western civilisation, if rightly guarded. Nor is there any 
compelling reason to make us believe that one community 
cannot learn from another without imitating its mistakes, 
We certainly all educate our own children with other hopes. 

A recent writer, in summing up a discussion on the subject, 
which we have been able here to touch only too briefly, con- 
cludes that there is a unity in education, but “it is the unity 
of the countless and varied flowers that carpet the meadows 
in spring, the unity of the common spirit of life which animates 
them all.” Such a unity there is, and it would be an evil 
hand or a cruel fate which would obliterate it. But if we sub- 
stitute for the “common spirit of life” the “common spirit 
of humanity,” we gain a fresh idea and fresh force, without 
losing the vigour of life which belongs to us all. For in 
human life we are dealing not only with free and varied ex- 
pression, which is the feature of all living nature, but with 
something which is growing as a whole together in a direction 
which its past life reveals; above all, we are dealing with 
something which we are making ourselves all the time. And 
on its proper lines of growth we shall have it as we want it, 
if we want it strongly and persistently enough. 

The case of universal ethics is simpler, if we treat it on 
the same lines. For in ethics the social end is dominant from 
the first, and the ultimate conception which our reason calls 
for is the social good of all, which is the ideal of humanity 
looked at from another point of view as the end and sanction 
of our actions. It is unnecessary to labour the point, as it 
is obvious as soon as our reason is allowed to face the problem 
without bias. 

The same principle which is obviously sufficient in the case 
both of feelings and actions which we call good, is also applic- 
able in the case of rights, and is equally strong between nations 
and between individuals. In the case of rights we are able to 
make an advance beyond the pure altruism of Comte to some- 
thing equally consistent with the supremacy of the human 
1 J. W. Headlam in The Unity of Western Civilisation. 
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ideal, but more fully thought out and applicable to political 
difficulties as well as personal morals. It may be useful for 
education and in private morals to teach and to hold that 
‘Yhomme n’a nul droit qu’a faire son devoir.” But rights can 
certainly not be driven from the political sphere, and they are 
themselves easily reconcilable with the notion of a universal 
social good. ‘“ The admission of rights to free life and other 
goods on the part of any man logically implies the conception 
of all men as forming one society in which each individual has 
some service to render, one organism in which each has a 
function to fulfil, There must be a possible common good 
of human society as a whole.”* 

Thus, on analysis, humanity is seen to be the necessary 
basis not only of a good will and the sentiment of brother- 
hood, but also of justice, which is the reconciliation of rights. 

The moralisation of politics, which must be the goal both 
nationally and internationally, proceeds with easier and quicker 
steps within each nation than without, although the concep- 
tion of all nations as members of a family or social organism 
co-operating to the common good is as easy to grasp in 
theory as that of all individuals as forming one society. It 
is, in fact, theoretically easier to realise, though incomparably 
more difficult in practice. But the difficulty arises at least 
as much in the formation of stable and sufficiently homo- 
geneous nations as in getting them to co-operate when 
formed. The better organisation of the individual states is 
an indispensable condition of better international relations. 
Given this, and the spread of an ideal of humanity in the 
moral and religious sphere, the hope expressed in Kant’s 
Perpetual Peace, and by all subsequent reformers who have 
dwelt on the problem,’ of the steady triumph of international 
law resting on the consent of independent states, may still 
be ours. 

But the need of an ultimate foundation in a moral and 
religious ideal will have been obvious to all readers who 
have followed the argument so far. Any conception which 
has the depth and generality which we have traced in the 
ideal of humanity is religious, and its bearing on all the older 
religious conceptions of the West would be the subject for a 
treatise of profound interest and stimulus. Transformation 
rather than destruction would be its leading note. One of 
the most penetrating, most sceptical, and most modern of 
ancient thinkers made the following apostrophe to the divine, 


1 J. H, Green, Principles of Political Obligation. 
2 Frederic Seebohm, Friends’ Quarterly Review, April 1916 (written 1862), 
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using the old Greek name of Zeus, which came originally 
from the sky: ; 


* Thou deep Base of the World, thou high Throne 
Above the World, whoe’er thou art, unknown 
And hard of surmise, Chain of things that be 
Or Reason of our reason.” 


Great as we feel this to be, truly as it expresses the two 
streams of our deepest thought, we are yet conscious that it 
is remote from us in the realm of feeling. The passion of 
Christianity has entered in since then, and with it the first 
sketch of the conception of humanity. Science has enlightened 
the gloom of the Greek’s theology, and a closer-knit world of 
men has given it sympathy and hope. Our religion now, 
however we phrase it, is warmer, brighter, and more enduring. 
Our beliefs in the origins and course of things will vary, and 
perhaps must always vary, but they have acquired for ever a 
link and a foundation in the slowly developing thought and 
the united ultimate destiny of all mankind. We have realised 
our upspringing from immemorial roots of primeval awe- 
compelling love and inextinguishable hope. These have 


‘grown up together through the ages, and have survived the 


countless blots and abortions of ignorance and _ savagery. 
They will surmount this last and most terrible obstruction. 
The belief in the essential reasonableness and goodness of 
mankind will in the end prevail. ‘To this we are born, and 
only thus can we face the future. 

F. S. MARVIN. 


BERKHAMSTED, 
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PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 
AFTER THE WAR. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, LL.D., Lirt.D., 


President of Western Reserve University. 


Unknown to most, the writer of the Hebrew Psalm cxxxix. 
has given a good definition of a liberal education : 

“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? 


“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there. 


“If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; 


“ Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shal] hold me.” ! 


The glorious verses represent freedom of the mind. The 
picture is of the mind entering into wide realms of observa- 
tion, passing into and through zones of experience, coming to 
know and to feel relationships, and appreciative of and 
responsive to deep and diverse contrasts. ‘The mind is made 
to appear in its liberty either as the bird on the wing in the air, 
or as the fish of firm fin in the sea. 

Education is called liberal because it is a liberator. It 
constitutes freedom. It gives to the mind a sense of being at 
home in any proper society, and it offers to the mind a citizen- 
ship in every clime. Liberal education stands as a cause of 
the international mind. It creates a mind free from parochial- 
ism and provincialism. Liberal education stands for knowledge. 
But the knowledge is a sense of appreciation rather than a 
weighing of simple facts. Yet the mind is unwilling not to 
understand things as they are. For it does appreciate accuracy. 
In the subject of history, the man of liberal education would 
not suffer inaccuracy in a statement of facts. Yet he would 
be intensely eager to point out the relation of these facts. 


1 Ps, exxxix. 7-10. 
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In the subject of economics, he would seek to understand 
phenomena as separate and definite pieces of knowledge. Yet 
he would also, and possibly more devotedly, seek to relate 
these phenomena to each other and to all forms of knowledge 
—scientific, linguistic, philosophic, asthetic. In the sciences— 
chemical, biological, geological, physical—the man of liberal 
education would emphasise the importance of seeing things 
as they are, and of making computations. But he would also 
devote himself to knowing the relations existing between 
chemistry and physics, between geology and biology, between 
biology and physics, between geology and chemistry. In the 
subject of logic, he would know the worth of the familiar 
forms of the syllogism. He might even know the doggerel 
which has come down to us from the schoolmen. But he 
would be yet more interested in the logical process as a 
method of the working of the human mind. In literature, he 
would know the methods and the motives of the schools of 
writing, and the limitations of the periods and zones. But he 
would be more deeply concerned with poetry and essay, with 
drama and history, as the noblest expositions of the imagina- 
tion and the heart of man. 

Liberal education is fittingly contrasted with what is called 
an education for efficiency. Efficiency is interpreted in terms 
material. It represents values that can be seen, heard, touched. 
It stands for weights and measures. Its tools and signs are 
yardsticks and balances. It embodies the lust of the flesh and 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, temporal and physical. 
It represents a civilisation which makes for life’s material com- 
forts, for life’s material splendours, for life’s material forces, 
conditions, causes, results, and rewards. 

Let there be no depreciation of a material civilisation. 
Let its place be properly and fully recognised. But let it be 
said, once and for all, that the education of efficiency, result- 
ing in a civilisation material, is in and of itself not a liberal 
education. It is not a setting free of the human mind. It 
does not grow wings. It makes no relationships. 

I have written of a liberal education as a form and de- 
finition of the intellect. Such an interpretation is true, but 
it is also open to the charge of being narrow. For a liberal 
education belongs to man as a willing and ethical being, 
of affections and appreciations, of duties to be done, of 
rights to be enjoyed, of choices, significant and truthful, to 
be made. A liberal education is to purify the heart, not 
simply for the vision of God, as intimates one of the greatest 
of the beatitudes, but also as a power of seeing all things. 
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A liberal education is to give strength to the will that the 
choices, which the enlightened intellect may distinguish and 
point out, may be grasped firmly. A liberal education is to 
ennoble and enlarge the moral nature, that the door of 
character may justly swing on its four-hinged virtues. A 
liberal education is to give dignity and appreciation to the 
ethical faculty, that man may not be a stranger and a 
foreigner in a world of beauty, of song, of picture, of archi- 
tecture, and of poetry. A liberal education is to give 
aspiration and faith to the religious nature of man, that the 
eternities and the immensities may minister to him, not only 
as a subject of this world, but also as a citizen of the universe. 
For an illustration of a character, formed under training quite 
unlike the modern, but which was essentially, in heart and will 
and character, a liberal education, I turn to the far-off picture 
which Xenophon gives of Cyrus. For Xenophon speaks not 
only of his wisdom and presence of mind, but also of his 
magnanimity and generosity, his considerateness, his helpful- 
ness, and his courage ; not only of his power as a tactician, but 
also of his humanity, his nobility, amiability, and sympathy ; 
not only of his strength of intellect in managing affairs, 
military, commercial, and governmental, but also of his faith in 
the gods and of his belief in the immortality of the soul. 

In passing it may also be said that the difficulty with the 
German nation in the last score of years, and at the present 
time, in respect to a definition and appreciation of a liberal 
education, has arisen by reason of the failure of professor and 
of student to interpret a liberal education as being more than 
intellectual. The German university has come to understand 
and to encourage, at least to a large degree, the intellectual 
side. It has given us knowledge. It has weighed the facts. 
It has sought to relate fact to fact, and truth to truth. It 
has come to understand the syllogistic art. But it has failed 
utterly to be responsive to the ethical and religious relations 
of knowledge. It has failed utterly to appreciate the humane 
application of intellectual truth. It has not brought its know- 
ledge into the heart! Its concepts have not gone down into 
the feelings and the emotions. It has grown the bones of 
intellectual culture and power. But it has not increased and 
augmented the life or heart, the ethical feelings and apprecia- 
tions belonging to the individual and the people. It has made 
a Frankenstein, and a Frankenstein is a monster. 

Such an education as I have thus sought, and feebly, to 
interpret is hard to create and to maintain in any society of 
whatever origin or constitution. But it is especially hard 
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to create and maintain in a new society. For in a new 
society the elemental material forces and facts have a place 
rather primary. Forests are to be felled, fields to be culti- 
vated, roads to be laid out, houses to be built, streams to be 
dammed, wells to be dug, potatoes and wheat to be raised, 
cotton and woollen factories to be built. ‘These simple 
material forces are first to be created and used. ‘The time, 
the strength, and the opportunity remaining for the fostering 
of a liberal education are slight. ‘The honour due to the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay in founding Harvard College 
within less than a score of years of the landing of the English- 
men on their shores becomes, in the light of this interpreta- 
tion, one of the wonders of modern history. 

The whole modern world is essentially a new physical 
world. The forces, chemical, electric, physical, that have 
been discovered, interpreted, and applied, have made this old 
world of ours a new world. And all this has been done, or 
largely done, within a hundred years. ‘The application of 
steam to the transportation of personal property on sea and 
land ; the invention of agricultural machinery ; the discoveries 
of electricity, and the applications of electricity to sending 
words, the human voice, light and heat, both with and without 
wire; the discovery of the Bessemer process, and of other 
processes, of making steel; the use of steel in the structure 
of buildings; the discovery of the phonograph, and the use of 
the forces that go to make up the moving picture; the use 
of the armoured warship and of the submarine and of the air 
machine—have made this old world of ours, within a single 
lifetime, a new world. 

In this new world the cause of liberal education has 
inevitably suffered. We have been so interested in and con- 
cerned with facts that we have lacked strength to see and to 
point out the meaning of facts, or to do the duty which the 
significance of facts might reveal. Our civilisation rather has 
been material, physical. 

I cannot but believe that this material condition is to 
receive special emphasis in the decades that shall follow the 
war. The physical world is still to be upon us. The process 
of discovery and the application of the results of discovery of 
nature’s forces is to continue. As iron ships have in a genera- 
tion supplanted the wooden, as the steel ships have supplanted 
the iron, as the steam railroad train has supplanted the stage- 
coach, and as electric trains have supplanted the steam, so also 
air machines may supplant electric forces. In economics, too, 
a subject which is a bridge between the world material and 
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the world intellectual in its content, the great principles of 
free trade and of production will undergo re-examination. 
The doctrines of industrialism and commercialism will be 
recast. For better or for worse, socialism will occupy a large 
and perhaps the largest part of the thinking of the human 
brain. The contrasts of poverty and of wealth, of opportunity 
and of limitation, may not become greater, but they will 
certainly become more significant. ‘The whole world—material, 
economic, intellectual, physical—will apparently be flung into 
the melting-pot, and in the melting-pot it may become a 
seething mass, so fierce will be the fires of man’s underlying 
and under-burning desires. 

Under such a condition there is reason to fear that the 
cause of liberal education will be obliged to fight for its very 
existence. The impression easily comes to prevail that a 
liberal education does not amount to much anyway. For, 
it will be said, that forces material and forces purely mental 
have been the chief powers in the present human overthrow. 
German university professors, who ought to have weighed 
evidence and examined facts, and reached the proper con- 
clusions, based on principles and not on ipse-dixit, have been 
voluntary or involuntary liars. It will be said that culture has 
been sunk into kultur, and that this people, thus victimised, 
whose education Matthew Arnold clearly interpreted and 
warmly commended to his countrymen, have proved to be 
Huns. “If this be the result of a liberal education, we will 
have none of it,” says the American. ‘If this be the conclu- 
sion of the whole aim of university training, we will convert 
our libraries into munition factories, our dormitories into 
barracks, our commons into messes. We will commission our 
professors as major-generals and our instructors as chiefs of 
ordnance.” 

It may, of course, be argued that the trouble is not with 
German education itself, even of the liberal type, but with 
the nature of that education. Its intellectual content was 
admirable, its purpose devilish. ‘Give us,” says the liberalist, 
“the content, eliminate the hellish purpose, give us the right 
interpretation, and we will still keep the world true to 
liberalism, classical and scholarly, as well as political and 
civil.” The argument is sound and should be urged. Yet, 
however persuasive the presentation, it is to be feared that 
an impression of narrowness and of hellishness will still prevail 
in some minds and wills. 

The cause of liberal education, following the close of the 
war, will also be obliged to meet the condition of diminished 
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demand for members of several of the chief professions. The 
demand for architects and for physicians will, in my judgment, 
be increased rather than diminished. New structures should 
be built, and old ones and damaged ones repaired. Humanity, 
too, will be crippled and enfeebled, needing all hygienic 
services. ‘The demand, however, for lawyers, for clergymen, 
will decline. ‘The doorway to these two professional educa- 
tions has been through the liberal college. The decline in 
demand will create a decline of interest in the great instru- 
ments and condition of liberal learning. Of course it may be 
said that if there be a decline in demand, there also would 
be a decline in the number of men who can meet the demand. 
The loss of men, the great, the outstanding men, has been 
tremendous. The best were the first to respond to the call 
to the colours, and the best have fallen. The number of such 
men who are found in the list of writers is astounding. Take, 
for instance, the names of the poets who have fallen. The 
bare list of them gives a sense of chokiness. First and fore- 
most is Rupert Brooke, whose poetry, of singular beauty and 
vigour, shows the quickening and the inspiring influence of 
the great war on English verse. His name may be followed 
by that of Julian Grenfell, about whose life and poetry it 
has been said that “ there is something of the spiritual Titan” ; 
Viscount Andrew John Stewart, of whom those outside his 
family and friends knew little until the great conflict gave 
wings to his thought; Charles Hamilton Sorley, who was 
killed about a month after Stewart, a youth of twenty-one, 
one of the youngest of the poets, whose verse, filling but one 
small volume, mutely testifies to the great loss to mankind 
in the premature silencing of his song; Robert Sterling, by 
whom in dying was won the fame which in times of peace 
might have been long in coming; H. Rex Freston, whose 
thought has been moved by the war into expression of 
undying words; Alan Seeger, a gift from among the poets 
of America, whose poems, and diary and letters, published 
since his death, have given him in the heart of England a 
place which rivals that held by Rupert Brooke; Alexander 
Gordon Cowie, only twenty-two, but already a writer of 
poems of great beauty; Alfred Victor Radcliffe, a poet and 
a critic, a lover of nature, whose poetry shows both delicacy 
and vigour; Brian Brooke, who gave up his life in the first 
day’s advance in the battle of the Somme, as did also W. N. 
Hodgson, another poet; Leslie Coulson, of great promise ; 
and many others. This list of names, gathered by one of my 
colleagues, Mr Walter Graham, is its own threnody. 
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But this loss is simply an intimation of the loss suffered 
among physicians and lawyers, and architects and other men 
of liberal sympathies and callings. Each name seems to be 
a stone in Valhalla. In another field, too, the cause of liberal 
learning will suffer, and suffer direfully, because of the scarcity 
of men, a scarcity caused not simply by the direct ravages of 
the war, but also because of the great financial rewards belong- 
ing to a life of research spent in industrialism. An American 
teacher, Julius Stieglitz, President of the American Chemical 
Society, in an address to his associates given at Boston, in 
September 1917, said: 

“Unless prompt measures are taken, we shall witness in a 
few years such a dearth of first-class tried material for pro- 
fessorships, that second-rate men will be placed where the 
national welfare needs the best we have, and third- and fourth- 
rate men will be occupying positions in which we should have 
young men of the highest promise in the period in which they 
are reaching full maturity. Indeed, it is greatly to be feared 
that even now we are witnessing a gradual lowering of standards. 
It would be futile to appeal to our industries not to call the 
men they need, although in the not distant future they will 
suffer most severely from the situation which is developing, if 
the present tendency remain unchecked.” 

Yet notwithstanding all these sad and sinister interpreta- 
tions, it is to be said that humanity has a certain way of 
repairing its damages and of doing away with: the ravages 
wrought upon and by itself. Like the forests losing their 
first growth, there springs up a second one, which perhaps 
may be not so large and lusty as the first, but which also 
serves great uses. Within a hundred years, and sometimes 
a lesser period, the damage wrought is apparently largely 
overcome. The intellectual condition is akin. It may be 
even better than that which originally obtained, or which 
might have obtained. The half-century which has elapsed 
since the close of the Civil War in America was a sad half- 
century for the Southern States which were devastated and 
whose social constitution was changed by the war. But the 
close of the fifty years gives America a higher stage of develop- 
ment than that which obtained in the year 1861. One believes 
that the cause of liberal learning cannot, and shall not, enter 
into a decline that shall prove to be permanent. 

The disorganisation to which I have already referred will 
not apply to the general community only. It will belong also 
to the cause of liberal learning itself. The staid and orderly 
processes, which have characterised the content and the pro- 
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gress of liberal learning in the past, will be maintained only 
with great difficulty. Its content may become narrow and 
made thin. Signs of such disorganisation are found in such a 
statement as was recently made by the president ofan American 
college to its graduates. The President of Tufts College, 
speaking to the alumni living in Boston, said : 

“Our present courses of instruction must be changed, and 
our enjoyment of the blessings of peace must be suspended. 
Our courses in history must concentrate attention on the 
present ; our instruction in economics must busy itself with 
the vital problems of the day; our courses in biology must 
develop around the activity of the human body in health, in 
adversity, and in disease. Our courses in geology and miner- 
alogy should leave the paleozoic and move up to the fuel, steel, 
and copper problems of now. Our French should prepare for 
the mud of Flanders; our German, for the quick understand- 
ing of the inventions of the enemy. Our mathematics should 
be used for a specific purpose ; it is not a time for pure mathe- 
matics, pure science, pure art, or purity in any subjective form. 
It is a time when, in order to save these and many other precious 
things, we have to get into the grim work of war.” 

Yet the disorganisation of the American community and 
of the cause of liberal learning itself is to be accompanied 
by at least one mighty conservative uniting and codifying 
force. This force is found in the closer political union of 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. This union 
is sure to have a fundamental influence on the higher educa- 
tion in the newer nation. 

At least three distinct periods in American education, as 
effected by foreign influences, are easily distinguished. The 
first, of course, was the English. The English was succeeded 
by the French, which, beginning soon after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, ended with the earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century. The French period, in turn, was followed 
by the German, which, beginning not far from 1830, continued 
down to the beginning of the twentieth century. Aside from 
the severance wrought in August 1914, the influence of the 
German university over the American was, in the first years 
of the twentieth century, subsiding. But for threescore years 
and ten that influence was regnant. It has now, however, 
ended, and ended not to be resumed. 

The higher education in America will at once return to 
its earlier allegiance. Yet the influence, exerted by Oxford 
and Cambridge and the Sorbonne, will not, in my judgment, 
become prevailing. But it will be pervasive. ‘The new forces 
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of the Rhodes scholarships have come to America, and will 
continue. The interruption of the present appointments will 
prove to be only temporary. The effect of the Rhodes men 
returning to America has been scholarly, humanising, and has 
extended throughout the country. The presence of these men 
has served to eliminate the German point of view, and to cast 
out a certain narrowness of scholarship which is liable to 
belong to forces of purely American origin and advancement. 
Even if the Rhodes scholars have not persisted in academic 
work,— and about one-half have not persisted— yet their 
influence has tended towards the adoption of high scholastic 
ideals and towards the incorporation into our American system 
of high educational measures. Yet it is to be confessed that 
the number of Rhodes men who return to teach is not large 
in proportion to the whole constituency of an academic faculty. 
The Americans who go to Oxford and Cambridge, at their own 
charges, will never be large. 

A similar condition, mutatis mutandis, will obtain in respect 
to France. The American student should go to France for 
studies other than the Romance tongue and literatures. But 
the present outlook is not auspicious. 

It is also to be said that the effect wrought by the exchange 
professorships is good as far as it goes. But it never goes 
very far. ‘These effects have their chief value in their by- 
products, rather than in their direct results. They serve to 
create an atmosphere of good feeling, not only academic, but 
also more international. After all, the scholarly work done 
in the university must ultimately and largely depend upon 
the regular incumbents. 

In general, it is to be said, and said strongly, that the 
closer political union and fellowship of the three great nations 
is to prove to be a steadying and uplifting force in maintaining 
the higher intellectual and scholarly standards of the newest 
of the three peoples. 

But in the years immediately following the war, and in the 
subsequent decades, liberal education, in order to maintain 
itself, and even to increase its force, should, in my judgment, 
give special heed to certain great, constant factors. and 
elements of its learning. Among them I name history, 
literature, philosophy, and religion. 

It is the tendency in a new country and in this new world 
of ours to live in, and to appreciate only, the present. 
Humanity is so little inclined to gather up experiences! It 
repeats its mistake. It learns no lessons, or it learns them 
very feebly. Its progress is slow. History, therefore, has, or 
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should have, a special meaning. Its records of the past should 
prove to be present-day pamphlets. It should have a meaning 
for the years in which one lives similar to that which Grote 
said he wanted his history of Greece to have for his England. 

The worth of history as an element of liberal learning for 
the future becomes the more significant because of the en- 
larged interpretation and the more facile method of the 
historian. History, it is commonplace to say, has ceased to 
be largely political, and has become social. It has come to 
touch the bosoms and the business of men, as well as their 
cabinets and their coalitions. It has come to interpret Pope’s 
line, in which one might make the change and say “that the 
proper history of mankind is man.” This method becomes 
also the more pregnant with meaning if one thinks of history 
as the daily newspaper, only enlarged and filled with evidences 
more carefully arranged, atmospheres and conditions more 
thoroughly weighed and appreciated, conclusions more logi- 
cally thought out. At its worst, the newspaper is quite as bad 
as anything can be. At its best, the newspaper is a moving 
history, and becomes material for lasting values. 

In passage after passage of Burke, the worth of history 
is intimated. In his Reflections he says: “In history a 
great volume is enrolled for our instruction, drawing the 
materials of future wisdom from the past errors and in- 
firmities of mankind.”! And again, he says history “is a 
great improver of the understanding, by showing both men 
and affairs in a great variety of views. From this source 
much political wisdom may be learned,—-that is, may be 
learned as habit, not as precept,—and as an exercise to 
strengthen the mind, as furnishing materials to enlarge and 
enrich it.”® 

The philosophical and political biographer of Edmund 
Burke has, in a moving passage, indicated the same great 
interpretation. In the formal document by which John 
Morley transferred Lord Acton’s library to the University of 
Cambridge, he said: ‘The very sight of this vast and ordered 
array in all departinents, tongues, and times, of the history 
of civilised governments, the growth of faith and _ institu- 
tions, the fluctuating movements of human thought, of the 
struggle of churches and creeds, the diverse types of great 
civil and ecclesiastical governors, the diverse ideals of States— 
all this will be to the ardent scholar a powerful stimulus to 


1 Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke (Little, Brown & Co.), vol. iii. 
p. 418. 
2 Ibid., vol. iv. p. 468. 
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thought.”’ Such is to be the worth of history in the human 
reconstruction. 

In the worth of literature as a means for the reconstruc- 
tion of ravaged humanity, one easily calls to mind _ its 
cosmopolitan character. It is not a little singular, and it is 
most impressive, that the four poems which would, by com- 
mon consent, be accepted as the four greatest poems, are 
written in four different tongues. ‘To this consummation the 
Greek contributes majesty, the Latin sweetness, the Italian 
beauty, and the English strength. The unlikeness in language 
is no more unlike than the division in the periods of time which 
separates the age of Homer from the century of Milton. 

In this remaking German literature will have its place. 
In a time yet more reflective than the present, we ought to, 
and we shall, be able to restore to ourselves the greatest works 
of at least four of the greatest minds which God has given to 
the world, Schiller, Goethe, Kant, and Lessing, of whom, let 
me add, Kant has the richest meaning to many men.* 

The cause.of liberal learning above all else should not neglect 
philosophy. For philosophy is the essence of sciences. It is 
the fundamental truth and the elemental truths which underlie 
every science and every form of learning. Beginning with 
man, it seeks to show man in relationships. It is as broad as 
man’s widest thinking, as deep as man’s profoundest reflection, 
as high as his boldest imagination. In it are included your 
logic, and your psychology, your epistomology, your all. It is 
divided and trichotomised as is proper. But in any one of its 
several forms, in all of its applications, it represents the supreme 
field and the most powerful force of liberal learning. It is 
the science of principles. It is the understanding of methods. 
It is wisdom in the abstract, and wisdom applied. In philo- 


1 Viscount Morley’s Recollections, vol. i, p. 232. 

2 It may not be unfitting for me to quote verses written by Charles 
Hamilton Sorley; who laid down his life in this struggle, in which he says 
to Germany : 

“You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 
But gropers both through fields of thought confined 
We stumble and we do not understand. 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 

And we, the tapering paths of our own mind. 

And in each other’s dearest ways we stand, 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 
When it is peace, then we may view again 

With new-won eyes each other’s truer form 

And wonder: Grown more loving-kind and warm, 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain, 
When it is peace. But until peace, the storm, 
The darkness and the thunder and the rain.” 
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sophy the human spirit will find the truth of its individuality 
as embodied in Descartes’ cogito ergo sum, and also it will find 
the equally important truth of Kant’s categorical imperative. 
Personal character devoted to duty under the force of love 
will be the guiding star of humanity. 

Perhaps I have used too strong words in thus characterising 
philosophy. For these phrases, some would say, ought to be 
reserved for religion. Religion is, in turn, to be a chief force, 
and perhaps the chiefest, in the reconstruction of mankind and 
in the promotion of liberal scholarship. And what is religion ? 

Religion stands for the incarnation of the Divine Being. 
It represents God on the earth. It gives intimations of the 
infinite, the eternal, the universal. It stands for that spirit 
in man which differentiates him both from things and from 
brutes. Religion takes on the divine forms of truth, of duty, 
of widest, highest relations. It calls to its service prophets 
who proclaim its truths, priests who minister at its altars, 
scholars who read and interpret its holy books. ‘The progress 
of pure religion means the progress of the community. The 
regress of pure religion means the declining of the community. 
The college gives itself to the education of men who shall be 
prophets true, priests devout and devoted, scholars wise. It 
realises that, if the oracles be dumb, if the priesthood be 
corrupt, if the altar-fires are impure, or the scripture false, the 
whole community suffers in the degradation of mind, of con- 
science, of conduct, and of life. It recognises that if it can 
have a share in the education of the saints and prophets, it is 
giving a sky to the life of the community, a sense of infinity 
in the midst of its minute finites, and a God to a world living 
in the lust of the flesh and of the eyes. 

Religion, thus interpreted, is to become the mightiest force 
in the rebuilding of man. Intimations of its power are already 
appearing in the turning of the hearts of the French nation 
unto its fundamental truths and its deepest consolations. 

To this quartette of great subjects, history, literature, 
philosophy, religion, and in the use of the elements of these 
great subjects, liberal education, in the decades following the 
close of the war, should especially address itself. No other 
forces are comparable to these. ‘They are not only the swmma 
bona, but they are also the fortissima bona. They represent 
the past: for they gather up the past most completely. ‘They 
represent the present: for they draw and embody the forces 
which constitute the modern world. They are at once the 
powers and the materials. the humanities and the humanity, 
and even the divinity which shall shape our ends. Because 
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they represent the eternal spirit of humanity of the past, they 
shall make the eternal spirit of humanity in the future. 

But in securing these unimaginable results, there is one 
supreme force to which attention should be given, and that is 
the force of the teacher himself. It is the force which Socrates 
was, and which many a leader of humanity, in the twenty-five 
hundred years that have passed since the greatest of Greeks 
drank the hemlock, has incarnated. ‘The teacher is himself 
the great force in education, liberal or other. And in the 
teacher, be it at once said, two forces are pre-eminent—-person- 
ality and truth. ‘The two forces and elements ought to be com- 
bined in every teacher, and, as they are combined fittingly and 
in greatest relationships, is determined the worth of the teacher. 
If personality be lacking, even if truth be present, the result is 
weakness, ineffectiveness. If truth be lacking, falseness and 
error prevailing, the stronger and the more, impressive the 
personality, the greater and the more lamentable is the evil 
resulting. 

‘Truth may be found in the book. “ Veritas,” written across 
the open pages of three volumes is the shield of the oldest 
American college. But the results of such a volume is not 
teaching. It is only when truth is incarnated in and poured 
out by the person, impressed by the person upon other 
personalities, is there teaching. Thence results life. One of 
the favourite figures of Socrates was that he was a “ midwife.” 
It is more easy for humanity to learn and to feel truth than 
to secure great personalities. But when, to the calling of the 
teacher, one can summon men of great personality in which 
are found enthusiasm, faith, hope, resolution, love for men, 
the kindling of self-sacrifice, the moral value of high religion, 
the resoluteness of the noblest aims—the cause of liberal educa- 
tion is not only made safe, but also becomes aggressive, and 
bears the assurance of ultimate and complete triumph. 


CHARLES F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF A FINITE GOD 
IN WAR-TIME THOUGHT. 


R. H. DOTTERER, Pu.D., 
Philadelphia, 


One of the by-products of the Great War—whether it be 
a partial compensation for the horrors of the conflict, or 
only another evidence of world-derangement — has been an 
intensification of interest in the problem of evil. That 
problem is, of course, essentially unaltered by the tremendous 
accident of world-war or world-peace. Indeed, the mere 
multitude of instances of evil is logically irrelevant ; for any 
one instance of sin or of suffering is sufficient by itself to make 
out a prima facie case against the hypothesis of omnipotent 
goodness. But most men, so long as they have beheld or 
suffered only customary ills, have been content to repeat the 
traditional formulas and explanations without troubling them- 
selves overmuch as to their meaning or validity. John Stuart 
Mill’s eloquent protest against this complacent optimism has, 
for the most part, remained unheeded. ‘To be sure, tornadoes, 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, the ravages of epidemics, 
the injustices of heredity, the red “ tooth and claw ” of Nature, 
have been disconcerting features in an otherwise attractive 
world ; but these “evils” have aroused in most men only a 
languid interest, which has been easily lulled to rest again 
by a few phrases about the difficulty of the problem and the 
limitations of the human intellect. 

For traditional theology has always deplored the too great 
assertiveness of the human “ reason,” and has avoided evident 
conclusions of its own logic by appealing to the authority of 
the Church and of the Bible. And even the “new theology,” 
though ostensibly independent of any external authority, has 
never taken the problem of evil very seriously ; but, seeking a 
truce with all-conquering physical science, has been content, 
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for the most part, to be a mere doctrine of the “divine 
immanence.” In this the “new theology” has only been 
following the lead, though with a lag of a decade or two, of 
the dominant philosophy of the period; for the majority of 
the reputable philosophers of the nineteenth century were 
committed to some form of idealistic monism. Now, accord- 
ing to this dominant monism, of which the late Professor 
Josiah Royce may be taken as a typical exponent, the God of 
our traditional theology is to be identified with the Absolute, 
who is described as the all-inclusive experience, the all- 
embracing mind. The error and suffering and sin of our 
finite lives are then all due to the fragmentariness of our 
experience ; and, when taken up into the infinite completeness 
of the Universal Self, all these imperfections of existence are 
required to constitute the perfection of the Whole. We, 
as fragments of the Absolute, may be victims of misfortune, 
unhappy, discontented, sinful. But the Absolute is perfectly 
good ; and, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, every- 
thing that is, is exactly as it ought to be. 

In the present generation, however, realistic and pluralistic 
tendencies have reasserted themselves. ‘Thus, even before the 
outbreak of the present war, the intellectual atmosphere of the 
world was changing. Readers of the Will to Beheve and the 
Pluralistic Universe will recall William James’s insistence that 
the “only God worthy of the name must be finite.” Dr 
Hastings Rashdall’s conception of a limited God, of a God 
who is “not the Absolute,” is a manifestation of a similar 
tendency in recent English philosophy. Mr George Bernard 
Shaw, too, has championed the idea of a God who is “ engaged 
in a great struggle to produce something higher and better” ; 
as “ making all manner of experiments” before finally succeed- 
ing in the creation of man. And, finally, the potent influence 
of M. Bergson has tended in the same direction ; for although 
he has consistently refused to identify his élan vital with the 
Deity, his system includes the thought of an opposition 
between the principle of life and progress and what he calls 
‘inert matter”; and although matter is nevertheless supposed 
to be in some sense a product of the élan vital, life is inevit- 
ably hampered and hindered by it. Consequently, although 
M. Bergson has not yet given us a theology, a Bergsonian 
theology must needs be dualistic. 

The doctrine of a “finite God” is not, then, a mere passing 
fad, the invention of two or three capricious minds ; nor is its 
present vogue to be regarded as wholly due to the war. What 
the war has done has been to accelerate a movement of thought 
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that was already under way; and the war may thus be the 
occasion for a profound change in our conventional idea of 
God. It is true that in the past theology has not been greatly 
influenced in the long run by passing fashions in philosophy, 
and also that the traditional idea of God as Infinite, Eternal, 
Immutable, Omniscient, Omnipotent, etc., has survived other 
wars, which have been as wicked and as disastrous to those 
affected by them as this war. Indeed, there is some ground 
for believing that men have frequently been so overwhelmed 
by disaster as to have no heart for rigorous thinking, and that 
wars and natural calamities, instead of producing intellectual 
revolt, have tended rather to send men back to their beads— 
to make them less disposed than before to question traditional 
statements of doctrine. And this may be the outcome of the 
present period of disaster also. But one circumstance points 
to a different conclusion : never before in Christian lands has 
there been so numerous a public emancipated wholly or in part 
from the authority of Church and Scripture, and ready to 
welcome unconventional winds of doctrine. 

At any rate, the contemplation of the horrors of the Great 
War has undoubtedly prepared many earnest minds to look 
with favour upon certain recent presentations of the doctrine of 
a finite God. I refer especially to the recent books of Mr H. G. 
Wells, and to a less-known but even more significant book by 
Mr E. H. Reeman, entitled, Do We Need a New Idea of 
God?* Both of these writers are valiant protagonists of the 
general thesis that the apparent dualism of good and evil is not 
merely apparent, that the world-struggle is a struggle in which 
every good will, and therefore God himself, must be thought 
to have a genuine part. Yet, in my judgment, both have done 
some disservice to the general doctrine by confusing it with 
other, and quite distinct, tendencies of contemporary religious 
thought, or by adding to it redundancies of their own devising. 
And it would be very unfortunate if the claims of finitism, or 
dualism, in theology should be prejudged in consequence of 
our liking or dislike for any of the particular forms in which 
the general doctrine has been clothed, or for any logically 
distinct tenets that have happened to be associated with it. 


I. 
In his statement of the fundamental problem Mr Reeman 
is perfectly clear, and his argument appears to me to be 


1 George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia, 1917. 
Voi. XVI.—No. 3. 27 
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entirely sound. “It seems to me,” he says, “that the present 
circumstances of life, the hard facts as we know them and as 
they directly affect us, force us to one of four conclusions : 
Either God is good, but not omnipotent—that is, loves the 
good, and wants to further it, but is just about as helpless to 
sweep evil away at one stroke as we ourselves are; or that 
God is omnipotent, but not good—that is, has the power to 
destroy evil from the face of the earth, but not the will; or, 
again, what we call good is not the real good as God sees it 
(which would mean, of course, that all our notions about good 
and evil are entirely mistaken and that we are quite in the 
dark as to what real goodness actually is); or, fourthly, that 
God has no concern with mankind and no interest in what 
happens to us.” “Since I cannot escape the idea of God,” 
continues Mr Reeman, “and am compelled to believe that in 
the main humanity is not mistaken in its ideas of goodness, 
and since I cannot believe that a God exists who is indifferent 
to creation and the interests of mankind, I am forced to the 
one conclusion left, namely, that God is now actually doing 
the best He can... . I believe that if God could end such 
things as the horrors of war and destroy the world’s evil to- 
morrow, He would.” 

The reasoning is sufficiently cogent. Unless we are willing 
to throw overboard all our logic and all our ethical convictions, 
we cannot, in the presence of the tragedies of human experi- 
ence, reconcile the idea of omnipotence with that of universal 
benevolence. However, I can imagine that many a mind will 
object to the apparent superficiality of the discussion of the 
divine omnipotence as it 1s carried on by such men as Wells 
and Reeman, or even by John Stuart Mill; for these writers 
have largely ignored the subtleties to be found in the conven- 
tional treatises on theology. And it ought to be borne in 
mind that the masters of theology have never approved the 
popular notion of omnipotence as the ability to do anything that 
might be mentioned. It may be profitable, therefore, for us 
to approach the problem from a slightly different angle, and, 
instead of inquiring whether God can be both omnipotent 
and good, to ask how we must define the term “ omnipotence ” 
in order to be able to say without logical absurdity that the 
Omnipotent One is also perfectly good. If Wells and Reeman 
may be permitted to 7e-define the word “ God,” then one who 
wishes to retain the traditional phraseology may be permitted 
to re-define the word “omnipotence.” It is indeed in this 
direction that theology has always moved, when, instead of 
evading the logical difficulty by appealing to Scripture or by 
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denying the competency of the human intellect, it has sought 
to face the issue with any degree of seriousness. 

If, then, we wish to retain the word “omnipotence,” we 
must limit the conception in at least three ways: 

1. The Logical Limitation. This has been recognised by 
all theologians. God’s omnipotence does not mean that he is 
able to “actualise a contradiction.” ! Ps 

2. The Ethical Limitation. Ethical distinctions do not 
depend upon the will of the Omnipotent One. In other words, 
good and evil, right and wrong, are not arbitrary conceptions. 

3. The Temporal Limitation. In addition to the logical 
and the ethical limitation of the divine omnipotence, the 
theological dualist recognises a physical or temporal limita- 
tion. Having limited the Almighty by the law of contra- 
diction and by the law of love, we must also limit him by 
the law of time. Events do not take place arbitrarily. 
Nature has no mercy ; makes no exceptions; does not turn 
aside to avoid running over anyone. But to say that events 
take place in accordance with law is equivalent to the pro- 
position that the temporal order of events is fixed. God does 
not, so far as we can see, and therefore, we infer, he cannot, 
interrupt or change this order. His purposes are not accom- 
plished instanter, but in the course of a process. 

It is not enough to recognise the temporal or physical 
limitation as a self-limitation, unless, indeed, we are prepared 
to hold that for God the world-order is only a gigantic game. 
The dualist maintains that this limitation is absolute, that is 
to say, not of God’s choosing. If God could end the Great 
War, he would do so. If by occasional changes in the order 
of natural events he could preserve innocent lives and prevent 
unhappiness, such changes would certainly be made. If he 
could secure the ends for which he is striving at a lower 
cost of human pain, that is to say, in a shorter time, the 
time would surely be shortened. In other words, unless 
the temporal limitation is absolute, God is not good. For, 
assuming God to be good, he would not have limited himself 
in this way had he not been compelled to do so by some 
ulterior necessity; and “ulterior necessity” is only another 
name for a limitation that is absolute and inevitable. 

Men have tried to avoid this conclusion in various ways ; 
but, in general, we may say that the traditional theodicy, 
from Plotinus to the present, has sought to avoid the 
necessity of admitting a genuine physical or temporal limita- 

1 Thomas Aquinas says: “Sub omnipotentia dei non cadit aliquid quod 
contradictionem implicat ” (Summa Theol., xxv. 4). 
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tion of omnipotence by making the most of the logical 
limitation. The argument is, briefly, that the evils of the 
world, the hard facts of life, are the condition of the possi- 
bility of the highest good. Sometimes this highest good has 
been conceived to be the realisation of a plenum formarum, 
the achievement of the greatest possible variety of being. 
This would, of course, be a complete solution of the problem 
of evil, since nothing that is—as the pains of the unhappy, 
the sins of the wicked, or the delusions of the insane—could 
be dispensed with, without taking away from the perfection 
of the whole. This justification of the existence of evil has, 
however, two fatal defects: it would give us a merely static 
world, in which there would be no possibility of moral achieve- 
ment; and its fundamental assumption runs counter to our 
moral perceptions, since mere variety of being, as such, is 
not good. 

Usually, however, when evil is “ explained ” as the necessary 
condition of the highest good, this highest good is conceived 
to be some form of virtue or “ good will,” as courage, patience, 
industry, fidelity, etc. The chief difficulty with this theory of 
good and evil is that, while it is manifestly true that many 
forms of virtue would be impossible in a world which was 
wholly free from suffering and sin, it is far from evident that 
all evils can be rationalised in this way. Not to mention other 
evils that defy complete rationalisation, what shall we say of 
insanity, that terrible affliction so prevalent in the stress and 
strain of modern civilised life? How can there be moral 
development where the mind itself is disordered or destroyed ? 
Or how can the delusions of the poor unfortunates whom we 
shut up in our asylums be supposed to contribute to the 
moral improvement of the rest of us, or to the achievement 
of the highest good of the universe ? 

Let us then place side by side the hypothesis of a God 
whose power is infinite (except for the logical and ethical 
limitations spoken of above) and that of a God whose power 
is limited by necessities beyond his control. Let us face the 
issue between these rival hypotheses objectively, in the spirit 
of scientific impartiality which we should expect of a physicist 
who is deciding between rival theories of light or of sound. 
What must the verdict be? I submit that the hypothesis of 
a God of limited power, considered merely as a hypothesis 
put forth to explain the facts of experience, is more satis- 
factory than its rival. It conflicts with none of the facts; it 
harmonises with all; while, at best, its rival accounts for only 


some of them. For it is important that we bear in mind that, 
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so far as there is a genuine compensation for evil, it may find 
as full recognition in the dualist theodicy as in that of the 
believer in omnipotent goodness. That is to say, we may 
admit the fact of compensation, while in no case acknowledging 
an obligation to hold that the compensation is complete. 

In addition to this theoretical advantage, the dualist or 
finitist hypothesis has the practical advantage over its rival 
that it gives men a field for genuine co-operation in the cosmic 
struggle. To be sure, even according to the rival theory, there 
is a struggle; but it is a factitious struggle. There is an air of 
unreality about it. Instead of being, so to say, an affair of real 
life, it is only an improving game, or a difficult problem set for 
us by the cosmic Schoolmaster—a problem, moreover, which 
need not have been set in just this way, and to which the 
Schoolmaster already possesses the solution. And here we 
ought to point out a curious inconsistency in the conception 
of a Goodness that is absolutely omnipotent. While insisting 
that the highest kind of goodness is the goodness which finds 
its occasion and manifestation in struggle, this hypothesis im- 
plicitly denies this sort of goodness to God; but if we say that 
God enters genuinely into the experience of struggle, then this 
difference between the sort of goodness ascribed to God and 
the ideal goodness of man disappears, and all men of good 
will have a powerful motive for action in the thought that, 
in engaging in the struggle, they are co-operating with, and 
imitating, God himself. 

If, now, it be objected that the doctrine of a finite God 
gives us no assurance of victory in the contest with evil, two 
things ought to be said in reply: (1) If the omnipotence 
theory, as is maintained, gives us the assurance of victory, it 
at the same time takes away all meaning from the idea of 
victory ; for, if evil is a necessary condition of the good, then 
evil must always exist as it exists now, and the notion of an 
eventual overcoming of evil is an illusion. And (2) it is at least 
as easy to believe in the existence of a Good Will which, 
while not infinite in power, stil] possesses sufficient power to 
assure the ultimate salvation of the world, as it is to believe in 
a Good Will that is omnipotent. It is, of course, true, as has 
been pointed by critics of Mr Wells,’ that the finite God has 
failed to take a hand in human affairs at various times of crisis 
when he might perhaps have been expected to do so. Men 
complain that God has not revealed a “ cure for cancer”; that 
he has not in critical moments of history at least whispered 
counsels of wisdom and love into the ears of impressionable 

1 For example, by Mr William Archer, God and Mr Wells, 1917. 
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men. It is undeniable that these things constitute an intel- 
lectual difficulty for the doctrine of a finite God. But the 
difficulty is even more serious for the doctrine of omnipotent 
goodness ; for the believer in the finite God may always reply 
to such objections that God has not done thus and so for the 
simple reason that he could not; or, at least, that he could not 
without hindering the achievement of his greater purposes. 


Il. 


The dualist hypothesis is, then, more satisfactory than its 
rival, both as a theory in accordance with which to explain the 
facts of experience, and as a philosophy of everyday life. As 
I have already remarked, however, there is danger lest the 
general doctrine be rejected, not on account of its own de- 
merits, but by reason of doctrines associated with it by some 
of its recent defenders. 

Thus Mr Wells manifests a curious atavistic preference for 
the analogy of kingship rather than that of fatherhood in 
describing his conception of God. This is, of course, only a 
personal idiosyncrasy, and not a necessary part of the doctrine. 
Mr Wells assumes that when the Christian speaks of a 
Heavenly Father he is necessarily thinking of the First 
Person of the Trinity. As a matter of fact, when the average 
Christian prays, “ Our Father, who art in heaven,” the Person 
whom he is addressing resembles Mr Wells’s “God in our 
hearts” much more than he does the “ Veiled Being ” or the 
“Father” of Nicene orthodoxy. More important points of 
Mr Wells’s doctrine which do not seem to be logically implied 
by the doctrine of a finite God are these: (1) his conception of 
the portion or portions of reality not included in or controlled 
by the finite God as a “ Veiled Being” ; and (2) his description 
of God as a “synthesis” of the worthy elements of humanity. 

1. The theological dualist need not approve the suggestion 
of personification contained in the notion of the “ Veiled 
Being.” Having broken with the monistic tradition in 
differentiating between the “God of the heart” and the 
“ Veiled Being,” there is no need to assume that this Veiled 
Being, that is to say, the universe as distinguished from the 
finite God, is one. In this residual portion of reality, for 
aught we know, there may be beings, but no Being. The 
circumstance that the monistic prejudice has found expression 
in the convenient word “universe” is, of course, no justifica- 
tion of that prejudice. If, however, we make the monistic 
assumption, and if we make the further assumption that the 
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ultimate One is a Person, then the sense of mystery presses on 
us, and the notion of a “veil” becomes pertinent. But the 
mystery is really created by our assumptions. In other 
words, it is only when we allow ourselves to assume that the 
irrationalities and ethical enormities of existence are intended, 
or consciously willed, by someone that the world becomes a 
mystery. 

But there is no necessity for supposing that every event 
or particular change of relation is intended. Watch a labourer 
as he loads sand upon a wagon. ‘Two grains of sand may be 
side by side in the bank from which they are taken, but may 
find their way to opposite ends of the box of the wagon, or 
vice versa. The labourer intended to throw the shovelful of 
sand on the wagon ; but he did not intend that any particular 
grain should be thrown to any particular place, or that one of 
any two given grains should be farther forward or to one side 
than the other. Thus, even within a purposive event—the 
motion of the shovelful of sand—we have a multitude of non- 
purposive events—the definite motions of the particular grains. 
Not only is it thus possible to think of unintended events 
which are included within, or associated with, an intended 
event, but we can conceive of events which are absolutely 
unintended. Observe also that the conceivability of unintended 
events does not imply indeterminism. An undetermined event 
is, of course, unintended; but an unintended event, for 
example the particular motion of one of our grains, need 
not be undetermined. 

If events are not intended, there need be no mystery about 
them ; they simply occur ; just as being is not mysterious, but 
simply is; for there is no necessity for assuming any “ ultimate 
of existence,” any Reality behind the particular reals of the 
universe. Mr Wells himself tells us that it is not necessary 
to think of the “Veiled Being” as either “benevolent or 
malignant.” I should like to add that it is not necessary to 
think of it as a Being, since the portion of reality which is 
not God need not be regarded as a unity; nor yet as veiled, 
inasmuch as there is no a priori reason for believing that our 
knowledge of this residual part of reality is any less (in pro- 
portion to what is to be known) than that of ourselves or of 
the “ God of the heart.” 

2. While affirming that his God is a genuine person, 
Mr Wells describes him as intimately bound up with the 
life of humanity. He is the “undying human memory, 
the increasing human will.” He is that “greater being of 
the species, that vine, of which we are the branches.” He is 
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the “soul of the species, many faceted indeed, . . . nevertheless 
a soul like our own.” Many passages of a similar import might 
be quoted, in which, after making all possible allowance for 
metaphor and rhapsody, we seem to be told that the God of 
Mr Wells is to be considered as in some sense including, and, 
indeed, as constituted by, the worthy elements of humanity. 

Thus interpreted, the conception bears a certain degree of 
resemblance to that of the monistic Absolute. The Absolute, 
too, is a Person who includes, and is constituted by, elements 
that belong to the constitution of other persons. Unlike the 
“God of the heart,” however, the Absolute is a//-inclusive. A 
brief reference to some of the difficulties in the conception of 
the Absolute may help us to form an opinion as to the logical 
possibility or impossibility of Mr Wells’s God. In his recent 
presidential address on “Some Conditions of Progress in 
Philosophical Inquiry,” Professor Lovejoy has pointed out 
that Royce’s Absolute depends for its logical possibility upon 
an affirmative answer to each of the following questions: (1) 
“Ts the compounding, without loss or alteration, of man 
individuated or personal experiences, having ‘ centres’ of their 
own, into a single comprehensive personal experience, con- 
ceivable?” (2) “ Is the literal inclusion of a genuine temporal 
succession in a non-successive total conceivable without con- 
tradiction?” and (3) “Is an actually realised or presented 
infinite aggregate conceivable without contradiction ?” ? 

Now Mr Wells’s conception has the advantage over that 
of Royce that it does not involve the two last of these three 
logical difficulties. His God is finite, and enjoys a genuine 
temporal experience. But the first difficulty remains. From 
one point of view, it is true, even this difficulty is less serious 
in the case of the finite God than in that of the Absolute. 
For the Absolute is supposed to have even such experiences 
as fear and curiosity, which, in fact,.are conditioned by the 
very limitation of the mind that has them. Nevertheless, 
- the general difficulty of the “compounding of consciousness ” 
remains. And the illustrations which Mr Wells adduces of 
syntheses which are more than mere aggregates do not seem 
to me to relieve the difficulty. In all the cases to which he 
refers us the essentia of the synthesis is a peculiar kind of 
organisation. It is this that differentiates the temple, the 
man, the regiment, or England, from its constituents. And 
it is precisely the conceivability of the sort of organisation 
of personal elements which would be required to constitute 
a “synthetic person” that is very doubtful. 

1 Do We Need a New Idea of God? p. 79. 
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Here, again, Mr Wells encumbers the general dualistic 
view with a conception which is no necessary part of it. For 
the theological dualist may hold to the existence of a divine 
Person who is as separate and distinct from men as each one 
of us is from every other. 


IIl. 


Turning now to the work of Mr Reeman, it seems 
indortant in his case also to disentangle the principal thesis 
—that God is not omnipotent, and therefore takes a genuine 
part in the struggle for the good—from certain views with 
which he has associated it. Mr Reeman’s purpose in writing 
his book is to re-establish the power of religion by re-defining 
the conception of Deity. In this transformation of the idea 
of God, although the author himself does not always keep 
them distinct, two main elements seem distinguishable. In 
the first place, he argues against the doctrine of omnipotence, 
as we have already seen, and insists that in a world such as 
ours no perfectly good will can be all-powerful ; in the second 
place, he argues against the conception of a “ transcendent ” 
God, of a God who “intervenes,” and contends for the 
doctrine of the “divine immanence,” for the conception of a 
God who in some sense (but here his treatment is vague to 
the point of bewilderment) is one with man and with the 
universe. 

In concluding that God is immanent rather than trans- 
cendent, Mr Reeman is influenced by two logical motives. 
One of these is the analogy of political democracy. Again 
and again he recurs to the point that our idea of God must be 
formulated in the light of the “‘ democratic outreach.” ‘“ Chal- 
lenge the theory of the divine right of kings,” he says, “and at 
one and the same time you challenge the whole fundamental 
monarchic conception, whether applied to God or to man... . 
It follows that the American nation and constitution is history’s 
most tremendous challenge to the thought of God as Almighty 
King.” This argument, if valid, would of course bear with 
equal force against the conception of a transcendent heavenly 
Father. But is the argument valid? I cannot think it so. 
For, in the first place, it appears curiously arbitrary to reason 
from political to theological democracy, as Mr Reeman has 
done. Why, indeed, should our theology follow our politics ¢ 
In the second place, Mr Reeman has not sufficiently considered 
the rdle of the leader and the expert even in a democracy. 
Democracy does not dispense with “rulers” and “ guides,” but 
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merely insists upon choosing them wherever they may be found, 
instead of accepting such as are provided by birth. In other 
words, there is no reason to believe that democracy will ever 
dispense with the executive. 

The other logical motive for Mr Reeman’s insistence that 
God must be thought of as immanent is his sympathy with 
modern science. Again and again he assails the notion of a 
divine being who intervenes. Science, he affirms, has left ,;no 
room for the activity of such a being. Mr Reeman finds his 
immanent Deity by identifying God with the “ Life-Force.” 
“There is good evidence,” he tells us, “for assuming the 
existence back of all phenomena of a universal Life-Force 
which is the inner essence of all evolving life... . This 
universal Life-Force is presumably the actuality men have in 
mind when they speak of God.” ? 

Curiously enough, Mr Wells, too, has a section on the 
Life-Force; but his dictum is that “the Life-Force is not 
God.” And, as it seems to me, we must recognise serious 
difficulties in the doctrine that God is the Life-Force. First 
of all, there are familiar objections against hypostatising the 
notion of force. Karl Pearson, for example, insists that a force 
is not an objective entity, but merely “an arbitrary conceptual 
measure of motion.”® Furthermore, one desires to know, 
supposing the Life-Force to be an objectively real somewhat, 
whether it is to be conceived as a person. For many philoso- 
phers have maintained that the will or lan behind phenomena 
need not be regarded as conscious; that the purposiveness of 
the world may be thought of after the analogy of instinct rather 
than of rational contrivance. Mr Reeman, however, gives us 
no light on this point. 

If, now, we permit our author to ignore these initial diffi- 
culties, a further question presses for an answer. How much 
is to be included in the Life-Force? There are some sentences 
in which it seems to be the sum of all the energies of the 
universe--to be equivalent to Spencer’s “infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed”; and Mr Reeman’s idea 
of God would be identical with that of John Fiske. Again, 
the term Life-Force would itself suggest a limitation of the 
concept to the forces which make for the production of living 
organisms, in contradistinction from forces such as gravity or 
chemical attraction, which are operative also in the inanimate 
realm. Once more, certain passages of the book imply that 
the Life-Force is neither the sum of all forces, nor yet the sum 


1 Do We Need a New Idea of God? p, 104. 
2 Grammar of Science, 1911, p. 332. 
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DOCTRINE OF A FINITE GOD 427 
of all the forces which produce /ife, but rather the force which 
produces the good of life or of the universe. 

This last meaning of Life-Force is required by all these 
passages which speak of a struggle in which God takes part. 
For if the term were understood in the first sense, the struggle 
would be a civil war. The Life-Force would be divided 
against itself, and could not be said to take sides. If the term 
be understood in the second sense, as the sum of all the forces 
which produce life, the notion of a struggle does indeed become 
significant ; for one may then think of a struggle between life 
and the inanimate universe—a struggle in which the goal of 
the Life-Force might be that conjectured by Lester F. Ward: 
namely, to change as large an amount of matter as possible 
from the inanimate to the animate and organised form.’ Thus 
we might have a genuine struggle of the Life-Force against 
its inanimate environment—of the Bergsonian élan vital 
against “inert matter.” But this, I take it, is hardly the sort 
of struggle which Mr Reeman has in mind. His God is a 
God who is interested, not only in life, but in a worthy life. 
Among other things, his God is interested in Democracy. 
But, if we think of the Life-Force as the sum-totality of all 
the forces that are producing life, we are confronted by the 
difficulty that this Life-Force produces the bacilli of tuber- 
culosis as well as the beneficent forms of life; it produces 
Napoleons as well as Washingtons. In fine, if the Life-Force 
is to be the God of the struggle, and if the struggle is to be 
conceived in ethical terms, then by the Life-Force we can 
mean only those impulses, desires, tendencies, urges, or out- 
reaches (whichever name we prefer) which make for the 
accomplishment of good ends. Thus interpreted, Mr Reeman’s 
God is very similar to the God of Mr Wells, except that Mr 
Reeman leaves open a possibility that Mr Wells seems to 
ignore—the possibility that Good Will may be wider than 
humanity. 


aY. 


A word in regard to terminology may here be in order. 
For the most part, in deference to established usage, I have 
used the term “dualism” to denote the doctrine defended in 
this article. Unfortunately, to many minds the word “dualism” 
will suggest a parallelism of good and evil principles or persons, 
and may therefore be misleading. Accordingly, I have now 
and then made use of the phrase “theological finitism” as 
an alternative expression. For if, following the example of 
1 Pure Sociology, p. 114. 
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William James, we speak of our doctrine as the doctrine of a 
“finite God,” the question of the nature of the rest of the 
universe is left open. We may then think of the Other which 
resists the good in the cosmic struggle as an Ahriman or other- 
wise-named personal spirit of evil; or, as a Will that is from 
our point of view neither good nor bad; or, we may hold that 
the events not controlled by good will are simply not intended 
occurrences; or, finally, to mention a view suggested by 
Mr Archer, we may prefer to combine the two last theories, 
and to assume the existence both of an original matter and of 
an “ Elder Power,” who is the author of consciousness but not 
of matter. Again, the finite God may be further defined as a 
Person; or “God” may be a name for all that is good in 
humanity ; or we may simply mean by “God” the Good Will 
of the Universe, leaving it undecided whether there is good 
will other than, or higher than, human. 

No doubt the idea of a God who is finite will seem 
paradoxical and unsatisfying to many minds, who have enjoyed 
the emotional reverberations aroused by the notions of infinity 
and omnipotence; but this emotional loss will be more than 
offset by the superior religious and practical value of the idea 
of a God who genuinely takes part in the temporal business 
and moral struggle of mankind. 


R. H. DOTTERER. 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH. 
Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, Br., M.P. 


Few parts of the Biblical canon have been the subject of 
more diverse criticism than the four chapters that form the 
Book of Jonah. ‘The reasons are not far to seek. It touches 
many facts in history without having any strong claim to 
be historical; it is included among the prophetical writings 
without containing anything in the nature of a prophecy; 
whilst the narrativé is closely connected with an incident 
which defies any rational explanation, and is assumed by 
many commentators to have some deeply hidden meaning. 

The criticism to which the book has been subjected 
centres round such questions as the date of its composition, 
the personality of its chief figure, the position and circum- 
stances of the threatened city, and the miracle of the fish. 
The book differs also from other prophetic books included 
in the canon, in that it describes incidents in the life of 
Jonah whilst affording no indication of its having been 
written by Jonah himself. 

The most interesting chapter of the book is undoubtedly 
the second chapter, which contains a psalm or prayer of a 
highly religious character, and the legend of the fish that 
swallowed Jonah; and it is in connection with that legend 
or miracle that the book is best known to the ordinary 
reader. Indeed, one cannot think of the book without having 
in one’s mind the remarkable fate that overtook Jonah after 
he had been thrown into the sea. The book, however, apart 
from the story, is full of historical interest in connection with 
the mission of Jonah and with what is now known of the 
city of Nineveh. 

In the comments I venture to offer on some of the many 
matters of controversy which the book suggests, I must 


disclaim any direct acquaintance with original sources of 
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information on the subjects referred to in the book. My 
reading has been limited to some of the more recent com- 
mentaries of scholars who have published in separate books, 
or as articles in biblical and other cyclopedias, the results 
of their researches. My information, therefore, is distinctly 
second-hand. It has, however, seemed to me desirable 
as introductory to my comments, which deal more par- 
ticularly with the contents of Chapter II., to refer generally 
to the apparent aim and purpose of the book and to some 
of its historical allusions, in order that my criticism of that 
chapter may be the better understood. 

As regards the personality of Jonah, the only other 
place where his name is mentioned is in the Second Book 
of Kings (xiv. 25), where, as in the book that bears his 
name, he is described as a prophet, the son of Amittai of 
Gath-hepher in Zebulun. ‘There can be little doubt that 
the hero of the Book of Jonah is identical with the prophet 
of the Second Book of Kings. It would seem that it was a 
part of Jonah’s mission, as indeed of that of other prophets, 
to warn the people of the consequences of wrong-doing, and 
further to foretell the punishment which would befall them 
if they failed to return from their evil ways. The Book of 
Jonah opens with the divine command that he should pro- 
nounce a decree against the people of Nineveh, a command 
which conflicted with his conscientious disbelief in the fulfil- 
ment of that decree. He appears to have been morally con- 
vinced that events would falsify his predictions of evil, and 
that if he obeyed the summons he had received, his reputation 
as a’ true prophet would suffer accordingly. His firm faith 
in the divine mercy, in the permanence of good, and in the 
sure recovery of mankind from transient phases of wrong-doing 
stood in his way, and made him an unwilling messenger of 
misfortune, inclining him to prefer even death to the painful 
duty of prophesying evil tidings which he could not possibly 
bring himself to believe would ever come to pass. It is only 
so that we can explain his reluctance, as indicated by the 
author of the book, to obey the call to prophesy against 
Nineveh, and his attempt to flee from the presence of the 
Lord which was supposed to be specially manifested in 
the Holy City. 

This ancient belief in God’s presence being manifested more 
directly in Jerusalem than elsewhere explains the deep-seated 
attachment of the Jewish people to the city, a loyalty which 
through many centuries was closely associated with the practice 
of their religion. A*found the city all the great battles of the 
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Judzans were fought. The Temple was long regarded as ex- 
clusively the habitation of the Lord. As stated in the Second 
Book of Chronicles (iii. 11), the place chosen by Solomon for 
the erection of the Temple was Mount Moriah, “ where the 
Lord appeared unto David his father.” ‘The close connection 
of God’s presence with the Temple is explicitly stated in 
Solomon’s dedicatory prayer: ‘I have built an house of 
habitation for thee, and a place for thy dwelling for ever” 
(2 Chron. vi. 2). Solomon, who was wiser than his people, 
had a truer idea of God’s omnipresence, as is shown in 
the words: “But will God in very deed dwell with men 
on the earth? Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee; how much less this house which I have 
builded” (¢bd., vi. 18). Nevertheless, throughout the whole 
period of the national life of the Jews, throughout all the 
vicissitudes of the people’s history and the changes that befell 
the Holy City, the Jews clung to the belief that in Jerusalem 
especially was manifested the presence of the Lord. Other 
rival shrines were built at Shechem and at Alexandria; but 
to none was attached the same sanctity as to the Temple on 
Mount Moriah. ‘The patriotism of the Jews was not so much 
a genuine love of country, seeing that Palestine was inhabited 
by other peoples with whom they were frequently at war, as 
a fervent and unquenchable religious devotion to the city 
which was believed to be the dwelling-place of God. ‘This 
belief was even anticipated in the song of Moses : 

“ Thou shalt bring them and plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance, 

The place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 

The sanctuary, O Lor’, which thy hands have established ” 

(Exod. xv. 17), 
and the same belief would seem to have been held by the 
author of the Book of Jonah, although the final chapter of 
the book indicates a truer conception of God’s relation to 
mankind. 

Gradually through the teaching of the prophets, the popular 
idea of the Divine Being was widened and spiritualised ; but 
the education of the people was a slow process, attended by 
frequent back-slidings. ‘The loyal and sacred devotion of the 
people to the city of Jerusalem was not confined to the times 
of the Bible. It has been maintained through all subsequent 
ages, and was expressed in the common form of greeting, 
“ Next year in Jerusalem.” Even to this day, on the eve of 
the festival of Passover, which commemorates the delivery of 
the people from Egypt and their journey through the desert— 
the birthplace of their religion,—the domestic service read in 
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orthodox households contains a prayer for the speedy rebuild- 
ing of the Temple in Jerusalem, where divine service according 
to the old rites and ceremonies may be renewed. It is this 
that gives such deep significance to the words of the Psalmist : 
“If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem to my chief joy” 
(Ps. exxxvii. 6), and a fuller meaning to the statement, “ And 
Jonah rose to flee to Tarshish from the presence of the Lord.” 

Critics are not agreed as to the locality of Tarshish. It 
was well known for the strength of its ships (Ps. xviii. 7; 
Isa. ii. 16). Tarshish is generally supposed to be in Spain. 
Josephus connects it with Tarsus in Cilicia, whilst others 
identify it with Carthage. 

Jonah’s mission as described in the Second Book of Kings 
was somewhat different from that against Nineveh. Israel at 
the time therein indicated was in sad straits. During the 
greater part of the reign of Jeroboam II. idolatry prevailed in 
the land of Israel, and the king failed to repress it. He had 
acted unwisely if not sinfully, and, according to the scripture, 
“the Lord saw the affliction of Israel that it was very bitter ” 
(2 Kings xiv. 26). It would seem that Jonah, whose admoni- 
tions and advice had already influenced the king, was sent to 
remind the people of their evil ways, but at the same time to 
foretell their deliverance from the enemies who threatened 
them. The text is not very clear, but sufficiently indicates 
that, at some time during the reign of Jeroboam, Israel was 
saved and the kingdom was raised to a degree of prosperity to 
which it never subsequently attained. 

It is significant that the word Jonah (nm) is the Hebrew 
for “a dove,” and the name may have had some reference to 
the prophet’s love of peace ; and the fact that he is stated to 
be the son of Amittai directs our attention to the word nox 
(emet), Truth, and suggests that he belonged to that band of 
prophets on whose vaticination full reliance could be placed, 
and that, as a prophet of truth, he was the more deeply dis- 
tressed at being called upon to make pronouncements, the 
fulfilment of which he doubted. 

As regards the date of the Book of Jonah, it is probable 
that it was compiled some years after the events which it 
records. All the evidence goes to show that it was not 
written by the prophet himself, and in this respect it differs 
from other prophetic books included in the canon. The 
reference to Nineveh, however, gives to the book a historical 
significance, and helps to fix a date to Jonah’s mission. . 

Whatever view we may take as to the historical value of 
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the contents of the book, the researches of Layard and others 
have brought to light many facts concerning the ancient city 
of Nineveh, which fills so important a place in the narrative. 
It is now generally accepted that the Nineveh described in the 
book occupied an extensive site in the triangle between the 
river Tigris and the Upper Zab, opposite the modern city, 
Mosul, situated about 200 miles north of Baghdad. ‘The site 
of the city was first fixed in 1820, and in 1845 Layard began 
his extensive work of exploration. As aresult of his researches 
it is now known that the city proper did not occupy more than 
three square miles ; but the city described by Jonah as a“ great 
city,” the circumference, or more likely the diameter, of which 
was a “three days’ journey,” included within its boundaries 
several villages or suburbs. This explains the reference in the 
book to the large number of inhabitants, many of whom were 
ignorant peasants, not knowing their right hand from their 
left; as also the allusion to the herds of cattle which would 
have fed on the pasture-land surrounding these smaller towns 
and villages. ‘The prophet Nahum, who lived about the year 
714 B.c., has well described the glory of the city and the 
terrible straits to which it was soon to be reduced. He speaks 
of its merchants who “ were more numerous than the stars of 
heaven”; and no description could be more graphic than his 
picture of the city preparing for the coming siege: “The 
chariots rage in the streets, they jostle one against another 
in the broad ways: their appearance is like torches, they run 
like the lightnings” (Nah. ii. 4)—a description that might 
have been written of the traffic in the streets of many a 
modern city nearer home. 

Nineveh is mentioned in an inscription of a king of Lagash 
in Babylonia as early as 2900 B.c., and this fact is of interest 
as showing that there existed a Babylonian colony in Assyria 
at a very early date. For many years Nineveh was the 
residential city of the kings of Assyria, of which country it 
was the capital about the year 1700 3B.c. It did not, however, 

rmanently remain the capital. It had rivals in Asshur and 
in other cities which, during many centuries, shared that dis- 
tinction. The glories of Nineveh were temporarily revived 
by Sennacherib about 700 8.c., and the city was destroyed by 
fire in the year 607 B.c., after the complete overthrow of the 
Assyrian power in the year 625 B.c. These dates, therefore, 
may be taken as subsequent to the events described in the 
Book of Jonah. Indeed, according to Layard, the king of 
Nineveh mentioned in the book was Pul, who lived some- 
where about 750 B.c., or 150 years before the city was finally 

Vor. XVI.—No. 3. 28 
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destroyed. Kalisch, in his comprehensive and detailed com- 
mentary on the book,’ states that “ Nineveh still existed and 
flourished for 200 years or more after the days of the prophet.” 

It is noteworthy that the proper names in the Book of 
Jonah seem to have some connection with the contents. I 
have already referred to the meaning of the words Jonah and 
Amittai. It may be a little far-fetched, but the name of the 
city itself might be said to have some reference to the events 
described. It is supposed to be related to the Aramaic word 
nuna, the equivalent of the Hebrew word dag, signifying “ fish.” 
The connection may be accidental or the derivation may be 
incorrect; but it is quite possible that the whole story is 
coloured by the meaning of the proper names concerned. If 
so, it would only be in consonance with many other Biblical 
narratives. 

The questions asked of Jonah by the shipmaster when the 
storm raged and “the ship was like to be broken”: “ What 
is thy country ¢ of what people art thou?” were answered by 
Jonah in the significant words: “1 am a Hebrew, and I fear 
the Lord, the God of heaven, which hath made the sea and 
the dry land.” ‘Thus simply, Jonah stated his nationality 
and the God he worshipped—his citizenship and his religion. 
Henderson,’ in his interesting preface to the Book of Jonah, 
explains that as Gath-hepher, “a city of the tribe of Zebulun,” 
is the birthplace of the prophet, ‘Jonah was an Israelite and 
not a Jew.” This distinction is interesting, for it is clear that 
Henderson understood by the term “ Jew” a native of Judea, 
as he could not have supposed that Jonah’s religion differed 
from that of other Israelites. Indeed, it is a fact that in 
ancient times there existed no distinctive term to indicate 
the religion of the people of any country in which the State 
religion was that of the great majority of the inhabitants. 
This was the case in ancient Greece and Rome and Egypt. 
Munk,’ writing of the work of the prophet Samuel, refers to 
“La religion Mosaique”—a descriptive term which aptly 
applies to the religion of the Jews. ‘Throughout their history, 
however, during the entire period when they constituted a 
nation, the word “Jew” connoted both nationality and 
religion. It was only after the return of a section of the 
people from their captivity in Babylon that the distinction 
assumed importance. ‘The late Dean Stanley, in his History 


} Bible Studies, part ii, (Longmans.) 

2 The Twelve Minor Prophets, nith a Commentary, by E. Henderson, D.D. 
(Hamilton & Co., 1845.) 
3 Palestine, p. 257. 
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of the Jewish Church, points out that after the return, “as the 
ancient name of ‘Hebrew’ had given way to the historical 
name of ‘ Israel,’ so that of Israel gave way to that of Judzan 
or Jew, . . . and their history henceforth is the history not 
of Israel but of Judaism.”! This is true. Even the term 
“ Judzan ” ceased to be synonymous with that of “Jew” in 
its religious sense, seeing that many heathens inhabited Judza, 
and that in other parts of Palestine, as also in Babylonia, in 
Egypt, and elsewhere, numbers of persons had been born and 
lived who held fast to the Jewish religion. The term “Judean” 
can now have no other significance than that of a native of 
Judea to whatever form of faith he may belong. It is owing 
largely to the failure to recognise that the term “ Jew” has 
for many centuries ceased to have a double connotation, and 
indicates a religious distinction and nothing more, that citizens 
of the Jewish faith, born and resident in different parts of the 
world, have been regarded as aliens, and have experienced 
difficulty in securing for themselves equal rights and privileges 
with their iellow-citizens. It was the prophet Jeremiah who 
had given to the families exiled in Babylon the exhortation : 
“Seek the peace of the city whither ye have been carried away 
captives”; and the Talmudic teacher Samuel, who taught in 
Babylonia some seventeen centuries ago,” had laid it down as a 
precept, binding on all Jews throughout all time, that the law 
of the land where they lived was as binding on them as their 
own law. Indeed, it was he who first transformed the exhorta- 
tion of Jeremiah into the religious precept: “'The law of the 
State is a binding law,” and thus gave a religious sanction to 
obedience to the law of the land in which Jews lived and 
worked. It is of great interest, therefore, that Jonah, in his 
answer to the shipmaster, so clearly distinguished between his 
religion and his nationality. 

I have now to consider the miraculous events described in 
the opening and closing verses of Chapter II. of the Hebrew 
text. The incident here described has given to the book its 
main interest, and has made the fate of Jonah and the whole 
episode a household word. Indeed, the Book of Jonah which, 
apart from its story of the fish, is of some historical interest 
and contains many moral lessons, is generally, I might almost 


1 Vol. iii. p. 91. 
2 This teacher, known also as Mar-Samuel, added much to the then existing 
knowledge of medicine and astronomy. Educated in Judea, his home was in 
Nahardea, and. it was he who said “that he was as well acquainted with the 
ways of the heavens as with the streets of Nahardea”’ (Graetz, History of the 
Jews, vol. ii. p. 526). 
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say universally, associated with this wonderful legend. During 
many centuries the commentators of this book have tried to 
explain the miracle of Jonah remaining in the belly of a fish 
for three days and three nights, and of escaping alive therefrom. 
The explanations have been numerous-and varied. Many 
Jewish writers regard the story as an allegory, and the entire 
book as a Midrash; and it has been suggested that the 
book is a section from the Midrash of the Book of Kings 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 27. We are even told by some 
commentators that the particular fish that swallowed Jonah 
was created at the beginning of the world for the express 
purpose which it fulfilled; and among the many attempts 
that have been made to explain the inexplicable, it has been 
declared that the fish had so large a mouth and throat that 
Jonah experienced no difficulty in passing in and out. Other 
commentators of a more rationalistic turn of mind, in their 
endeavour to prove the possibility of every detail of the 
narrative, have stated, as a zoological fact, that certain sharks 
exist which are known to be able to devour a man whole. 
But even that statement hardly suffices to explain the sequel 
—that Jonah was vomited forth alive from the monster’s jaws 
after three days’ residence in its inward parts. Very many 
Christian commentators, in a truly religious spirit, accept the 
story as evidence of a miracle which does not require nor 
admit of explanation. Some see in it a symbol and token of 
resurrection and immortality. We read in the Gospel of St 
Matthew that “ As Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.” Luther, on the other 
hand, openly doubts the possibility of the story, and regards it 
as fiction or a fairy tale. Many Greek legends are quoted as 
the foundation on which the Hebrew writer built up his story. 
Some analogy is even suggested between the story of Jonah 
and of Elijah, as given in 1 Kings xix., who, resting under 
the shade of a juniper tree, cried aloud, “It is enough; now, 
O Lord, take my life,” and who afterwards fasted on Mount 
Horeb forty days and nights. 

These are but a few instances of the varied explanations 
which have been offered by different critics of Jonah’s 
miraculous history. . 

Apart from the difficulty of suggesting any rational explana- 
tion of this episode in Jonah’s life, we are confronted with the 
further difficulty of reconciling the legend as a whole with the 
words of the psalm which forms so large a part of the second 
chapter of the book. As a fact, they cannot be reconciled. 
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Some critics, accordingly, have not hesitated to assert 
that the entire psalm, including verses 3 to 10, is a late 
addition to the original text. Others endeavour to connect 
the psalm more closely with the story by transposing some 
of the verses. For instance, we are told that verse 1 of the 
Hebrew text, “Then Jonah prayed unto the Lord God out 
of the ‘fish’s belly,” was originally followed by the last verse, 
“And the Lord spake unto the fish, and it vomited out 
Jonah upon the dry land.” The apparent contradiction of 
verse 6, in which Jonah cries, “The waters compassed me 
about, . . . the weeds were wrapped about my head,” with his 
position at the time within the body of the fish, as indicated 
in verse 1, is thus in part avoided, by proposing that the 
prayer should follow and not precede the verse describing 
deliverance. 

Many critics admit tHat extraneous matters had been 
added at various times, and to this opinion I incline. 

Dr Karl Budde, the author of the article on this subject 
in the Jewish Cyclopedia, clearly states that “the popular 
story suggests that extraneous matter had been added here, 
or that such additions were transferred from the Massoretic 
text from MSS. going more and more into detail.” He 
further says: “The psalm was in any case added to the 
original composition later.” No sufficient evidence is adduced 
for this statement; and whilst admitting that additions have 
been made, I am not prepared to accept the conclusion that 
the psalm is out of place, or that it does not form part of 
the original text. . 

The explanation of the miracle of the fish is not the 
only part of the narrative that troubles the critics. There 
is also the difficulty of the proclamation of the king pub- 
lished through Nineveh saying: “ Let neither man nor beast, 
herd nor flock, taste anything; let them not feed, nor drink 
water: but let.man and beast be covered with sackcloth, 
and cry mightily unto God.” Why expect the beasts of the 
field, innocent as they must be of man’s wrong-doing, to 
abstain from food and to be clad in sackcloth? This close 
association of man and beast in the penitential decree does 
not strike me as being necessarily more than the hyperbolic 
expression of the urgent necessity of universal repentance, 
and of the return of all wrong-doers from their evil ways. 
The inclusion of the animal world in some of the laws 
relating to man is not out of harmony with the general 
spirit of many biblical enactments, as seen in the command- 
ments and in other ordinances of the Mosaic code. 
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I need scarcely say the incident of the gourd has not 
escaped criticism. Opinions differ as to the particular plant 
to which the Hebrew word “kikayon” refers. The LXX 
and Syriac versions favour the translation “gourd,” and 
Niebuhr observes that the Jews and Christians of the town 
of Mosul, which stands opposite the site of ancient Nineveh, 
maintain that the tree was a sort of gourd. Others assert 
that it was the ricinus or castor-oil plant, the leaves of 
which are known to be very large, and they refer, in con- 
firmation of this view, to the kik-oil (7p yow) (shemen kik) 
prepared from the seeds of the ricinus. There is no known 
plant which possesses the exact properties assigned to the 
kikayon; but some allowance must be made for poetic 
licence, so long as the idea conveyed is not in itself absurd, 
or does not conflict too obviously with common experience. 
There are commentators who meet this difficulty by sug- 
gesting that the mention of the “gourd” is a later inter- 
polation, and solve it by asserting that the verses referring 
to the sudden growth and decay of the plant should be 
omitted from the book. But the failure to explain a 
difficult passage is rarely obviated by the suggestion to omit 
it, and such criticism carries no weight unless it can be 
shown that the passage is altogether out of harmony with 
the context, and that the narrative in no way suffers, but 
is distinctly improved and made more coherent, by the 
omission. 

No one can have studied, even cursorily, the numerous 
commentaries on the contents of this book by learned 
Christian and Jewish writers, without realising that the legend 
of the fish has been generally accepted as an essential part 
of the narrative. In this admission the critics are in agree- 
ment with the ordinary reader. Indeed, of such absorbing 
importance is the legend, that in the words of a very recent 
writer,’ it might almost be said, “that the sea-monster 
swallowed the commentators as well as the prophet.” It is, 
however, on this generally accepted view that I desire to 
comment. It is admitted by nearly all critics that the book 
was written long after the principal event described, viz. 
the fall of Nineveh; that much extraneous matter has been 
added at different times; that the whole atmosphere of the 
book is distinctly legendary. But so far as I have been able 
to discover, none of the commentators, certainly none of those 
whom I have been able to consult, has suggested that the 
story of the fish has been one of these later additions. It 
1 The Literature of the Old Testament, Dr G. T. Mason. 
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has, however, been suggested by certain German critics that 
the author of the book, in framing his narrative, was prompted 
by the words of the hymn to introduce the incident of the 
great fish.’ 

Great ingenuity has been shown in the endeavour to 
reconcile the psalm and prayer of Chapter II. with the legend 
of the fish, on which it is generally thought that the entire 
narrative hinges. Some writers, as 1 have stated, propose 
to vary the sequence of the verses; others, recognising that 
parts of the psalm cannot be reconciled with what they 
regard as the main incident of the book, boldly propose to 
omit it. Others, again, accepting the story as evidence of a 
divine miracle, see in it prophetic allusions of deep religious 
meaning. But none, so far as I have discovered, has ventured 
to contend that the purpose of the book is rendered more 
intelligible; that its moral and religious lessons are brought 
into clearer light ; or that, as a consecutive narrative of events, 
it is complete, if all reference to the legend of the fish is 
omitted from its pages. Nevertheless, it will, I think, be 
seen, that by accepting the theory that the incident of the 
fish is part of the extraneous matter, added at a later date 
by some scribe, eager to offer his own explanation of Jonah’s 
escape from drowning, the main difficulties of interpretation 
which have perplexed so many learned critics are removed. 
That the legend of the fish formed no part of the original 
text, and is in no way essential to the full understanding of 
the sequence of events to which the book refers, offers, in my 
opinion, the best explanation of the difficulty that has baffled 
the efforts of so many wise men to solve. 

The internal evidence supports this view. The Book of 
Jonah consists of four chapters and contains forty-eight verses. 
Of these forty-eight verses, the story of the fish occupies less 
than three, and is baldly stated in twenty-five Hebrew words. 
If we omit these words, no variation is needed in the sequence 
of the verses of the psalm; there is no real break in the 
history, no void which the least intelligent of readers is un- 
able to supply. On the other hand, by the omission of these 
words, many of the difficulties and apparent inconsistencies 
which critics have failed to explain are at once removed, and 
the moral and religious lessons which the book suggests, fully 
justifying its inclusion in the biblical canon, stand out far more 
clearly when freed from the disturbing effect of the suggested 
miracle, which makes so large a claim on the reader’s limited 
capacity of belief. 

1 Kalisch, Bible Studies, part ii. 
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The references to the legend of the fish are found in 
Chapter II., verse 1, of the Hebrew text, corresponding to 
verse 17, Chapter I., of the English authorised version ; in the 
next succeeding verse; and in the final verse of Chapter II. 
in both texts. 

If we omit the twenty-five words to which I have referred, 
the text then reads as follows :— 

**So they took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea; and 
the sea ceased from her raging. 

“‘Then the men feared the Lord exceedingly, and offered a 
sacrifice unto the Lord and made vows.” 

“And Jonah prayed unto the Lord his God and said : I cried 
out of mine affliction unto the Lord, and he heard me. 
From the depth of the abyss 1 cried, and thou didst hear 
my voice. 

‘For thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the heart of the 
seas; and the stream surrounded me; all thy billows and 
thy waves passed over me,” . . . and so on. 


It should be noted that the word jwan (mibbeten), which 
the English version renders “from the belly,” used in con- 
nection with Sxw, “the abyss,” is more correctly translated 
“from the depths.” ‘The word has a much wider significance 
than “ belly,” and is not used, as may be seen, for the belly of 
the fish in what I regard as the interpolated passage. The 
scribe who, according to my contention, inserted in the text 
the story of the fish, used the more familiar and distinctive 
word *yo2 (bim’e), which, in the plural number, as found in the 
text, has a special anatomical significance equivalent to the 
bowels or inward paths, as, for instance, in Psalm 1xxi. 6, ‘ox yan 
(mimm’e immi). The fact that the Hebrew word employed in 
the story in reference to the fish is not the same as that found 
in the passage from the prayer, although identically translated, 
seems to corroborate the view here expressed as to the ex- 
traneous origin of the story. I may further point out that 
the word xvo in the singular, as the equivalent of j»a, does not 
occur in the Hebrew Bible, although it may be found in the 
Aramaic version. Rashi, in his commentary, clinging to the 
authenticity of the legend, and in order to make the meaning 
clearer, adds the words, ~5 Syxw> 277 yw20, “ From the belly of 
the fish which was like Sheol (or Hades) to me.” 

The more thoroughly we examine the wording of the 
prayer or psalm in Chapter II. of the book, the more proofs 
multiply in support of the criticism I am offering. 

As a song of thanksgiving uttered by a man who, after 
having been thrown into the sea, was cast ashore alive, no 
words could express in more picturesque or descriptive 
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language the painful experience of the sufferer, nor the 
terrible position from which he had been delivered. The 
psalm, as already stated, does not contain a single word sug- 
gestive of the legend that Jonah was swallowed by a fish. 
On the other hand, it is replete with words and phrases which 
are wholly inconsistent with such a fable. Consider verse 5: 
“The waters compassed me about even to the soul: the depths 
surrounded me, weeds were wrapped about my head.” 

Such words are unintelligible if supposed to be uttered by a 
man from the inside of an animal. They are the vivid expres- 
sion of the sensations of one who, when the waves had passed 
over him, when his soul fainted within him, before losing 
consciousness, had cried unto the Lord and was rescued. 

“My prayer came unto thee, unto thy holy temple,” 
he exclaims; and as he shakes himself free from the water 
and the weeds, his heart brimming over with gratitude, he 
declares : 

‘I will sacrifice to thee with the voice of thanksgiving ; I will 
pay that which I have vowed. Salvation is of the Lord.” 
So ended Jonah’s hymn of praise and prayer when, still mind- 
ful of his sufferings, he found himself on the dry land. 

It may be urged that the story of the fish fills a certain 
hiatus between the act of the mariners in throwing Jonah into 
the sea and his being cast upon the shore alive, and affords the 
missing explanation of the manner of his deliverance. So 
it does. It was because a blank appeared to be left in the 
original text that an imaginative scribe saw his opportunity of 
inventing a miraculous story to connect more closely Chapters 
I. and II. of the book. But was it necessary? ‘The boatmen 
were evidently not far from the shore when they cast out 
Jonah. ‘They rowed hard,” we are told, “to reach the dry 
land,” which must certainly have been in sight, “but they 
could not.” The surf was too strong for them. But it was 
by no means impossible for a man struggling in the waters 
to be washed ashore by the force of the waves that surrounded 
him. Jonah’s prayer : 

“I cried by reason of my affliction unto the Lord, and he heard me ; 

Out of the depths of the abyss I called, and thou didst hear my voice,” 
tells its own tale of deliverance. It is to no intervention of a 
material fish, but to the spiritual influence of his God, that he 
ascribes his rescue. To God, and to God alone, he tendered 
thanks. 


“I went down to the bottom of the mountains” (he cried), 
“ Yet, hast thou brought up my life from corruption, O Lord my God.” 
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And then he concludes this deeply religious song of prayer 
and praise and gratitude with the expression of his unbroken 
belief: “Salvation is of the Lord.” 

Read in connection with this psalm, everyone must realise 
how incongruous and childlike appears this prosaic story of 
the fish, and how ill it accords with the piety and religious 
fervour of Jonah’s prayer. The legend, by its concrete pre- 
sentation and sheer incredibility, diverts our thoughts from the 
consideration of the high moral character of Jonah, who, as a 
prophet of truth, had the courage and the honesty to confess 
to the shipmaster who questioned him, that he had fled before 
the Lord, because his inclination conflicted with his duty, and 
that it was on his account that the storm had broken upon the 
ship with such destructive fury. 

My criticism, if correct, would completely dissociate the 
fable of the fish from the contents of a book which is replete 
with moral lessons of the ‘highest value. It removes many 
difficulties which everyone must recognise, and which scores of 
commentators in all ages have endeavoured, in different ways, 
to explain. It effectually disposes of such crude attempts at 
reconciliation of conflicting passages as those of the critics 
who would eliminate from the book the exquisite psalm in 
Chapter II., which gives to the work its great religious value. 
I feel certain that, whenever and wherever this prophetic work 
is read aloud in any place of worship, the lessons it suggests 
would gain in impressiveness and in their appeal to the 
worshipper, by omitting the twenty-five words which tell the 
story of the fish—a legend which, I am convinced, was added at 
a later period to the original text by some ingenious scribe. 

It is no part of my purpose to indicate with any fullness 
the import of those moral lessons to which I have referred. 
That is the work of the preacher. Here I would only further 
draw attention to the far-reaching influence of the Jewish 
prophet, extending to alien and distant nations. 

That Jonah, a prophet of Israel, should have been summoned 
to preach to the people of Nineveh, a city far removed from 
the confines of Palestine, and to show to them that the divine 
mercy extends to all mankind irrespective of race or creed, is 
in itself a valuable world-lesson pointing to the universality of 
the religious spirit embodied in the Old Testament. 


PHILIP MAGNUS. 


LonpDoNn. 
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WHAT SHALL WE CALL BEAUTIFUL? 
A PRACTICAL VIEW OF ASTHETICS.1 


W. R. LETHABY. 


ALL the questions about sight and delight are extremely 
difficult. It is a trite truth that we have never really seen 
a thing—a tree, for instance,—but only partial aspects of many 
trees. Even these partial aspects are conditioned by our 
relations in time and space. They are images which arise 
between the object, tree, and you, the observer. If, for 
instance, the seasons were hurried up and became a thousand 
times quicker, we should see our tree bud, spread out its 
leaves, and fade in an afternoon—it would gush out like a 
fountain into green and be gone. It is changing all the time 
now, but we don’t see it. Again, if it were magnified several 
thousand times, its solidity would dissolve into a vague fog 
form. Its colour, green, is partly in the leaves, partly in the 
light, but mostly in our eyes. What, apart from our ways of 
apprehending it, can a tree be, the thing in itself? All we 
know of it is struck out by the contact of a “thing” and our 
senses. “Tree” is not objective or subjective. 

Turning from such “ material” and “ tangible” objects to 
our generalised ideas on the aspects which possess the qualities 
that we call Beauty, we find that the phenomena are con- 

1 We may best get a general statement on esthetics from the excellent 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. In its original Greek form it means 
what has to do with sense perception as a source of knowledge. _ Its limitation 
to that part of our sense perceptions which we know as the contemplative 
enjoyment of beauty is due to A. G, Baumgarten. . . . By pure contemplation 
is to be understood that manner of regarding objects of sense perception, and 
more particularly sights and sounds, which is entirely motived by the pleasure of 
the act itself. . . . Hsthetic pleasure is pure enjoyment. . .. sthetic enjoyment 
is clearly marked off from practical life. . . . It seeks one or more regulative 
principles which may help us to distinguish a real from an apparent esthetic 
value, and to set the higher and more perfect illustrations of beauty above the 


lower and less perfect. 
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ditioned by a great number of still more complex and confusing 
factors. They involve many questions in regard to what we see, 
what we think we see, when we see, and who does the seeing. 
Doubtless the executioner thought of his fine new rack, “ That 
is a beauty”; but what did the executee think ? 

Beauty, we may at least say, is not objective or subjective : 
it arises in our contemplation of exciting objects. Mr Clive 
Bell says that what is common to beautiful works of art is 
“significant form,” but does not sufficiently explain of what the 
forms are to be significant. Miss Jane Harrison would amend 
it to emotional, but it is not clear as to who is to feel the emotion 
or what kind it should be. In London at this minute, who is 
the instructed and competent observer whom we will trust to 
tell us about the emotional significance of form ? 

The best corrective I know to this sort of thing is Mr A. J. 
Balfour's “ Criticism of Beauty,” although it seems to me a 
little disappointing in stopping short of expressing positive 
views. He makes it clear, however, that what pleases one age 
and one stage of culture does not necessarily please another, 
and that at this time there is no agreement between com- 
petent observers. Was there ever, indeed, so great anarchy ? 
Mr Balfour a while plays with the subject, and leaves it in the 
air: he demonstrates that nothing can be proved of beauty ; 
yet nevertheless it moves. Having shown that there is no 
agreement as to what people think beautiful, a philosopher 
might at least have made his own attempt to put a valuable 
content into the word. Not so did Plato conduct his argument 
in his “ Criticism of Justice,” and exactly the same treatment 
might be applied to every valuable word in the dictionary if 
the philosopher cared. What is Justice? What is Liberty ? 
What is Truth? What is Honour? Honour at least is a 
notion which is good for Boy Scouts. I foresee a time when 
we shall have to write every second word in “quotes.” At the 
end, however, Mr Balfour finely says that our admiration should 
be even as our loves, which I suppose implies that we should 
admire the highest when we see it. Yet he objects that in 
much of Ruskin’s work “ zsthetics, theology, and morals are 
inextricably intertwined,” and then admits for himself “some 
mystical reference to first and final causes.” Why, then, was 
Ruskin wrong in considering the question as a complete man 
rather than as one who merely wanted his nerves art-tickled ? 

The zxsthetic problem is wrongly set out. To the question, 
“ What gives man esthetic delight ¢” there is no general answer. 
The question must be, “ What should give him esthetic delight 
here and now?” ‘To which the prompt answer is, “ That which 
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is good for him and for the society in which he lives to think 
beautiful.” That which it is good for people to think Justice 
is Justice. It is as silly and dangerous to set up a theory of 
enjoyment in art without inquiry as to where it will lead, as 
to set up a science of the delights of drugs and drams. Plato 
saw all that. Indeed, this esthetic of art as enjoyment is 
as thin as a theory of manners apart from conduct—it is mere 
superficial etiquette. With its concern with “taste,” it is no 
better than a cookery book. Aisthetic delight in drinks, even 
in food, is dangerously subject to disease; and unrelated 
esthetic delight in art leads straight to the plague and 
destruction. A nervous, irritated, city-dwelling generation 
is especially, of course, subject to such esthetic diseases. Most 
of our artists are trained in abstract “ Art,” without any 
ballasting teaching as to what it is all about. They pass 
through the forcing-houses of competitive schools and ex- 
hibitions, and are maddened by ignorant writers who have to 
provide penny lines in the halfpenny press. Our men have 
splendid ability and earnestness, but society, after having 
trained them for a time, refuses to employ them in any — 
rational way and leaves them to live by their wits. Is there 
any wonder that art, thus acquired and practised, sometimes 
turns sour and makes the artist see emerald green ? 

There is in fact a brown-bread and dewy-morning ideal 
of beauty, and a late champagne-supper ideal. Who could 
say which was the right one were it not for Necessity’s “ You 
must”? We have to love the health ideal, or cease to exist. 
Necessity is not only the Mother of Invention, but of all the 
other children too. At least it is certain that some of the 
common people must be persuaded that plain food and normal 
health are beautiful, or we could not carry on; and it is really 
a mistake of the late-supper gentry to say so much about 
their raptures. Necessity forces on us the view that—Beauty 
is the expression of health. There was a Greek proverb 
quoted by Plato with strong approval thus: “That is, and 
ever will be, the best of sayings, that the useful is the noble 
and the hurtful is the base.” 

We so readily assume that our customs of looking through 
crowded collections of oil-paintings in paltry gilt frames once 
a year, and of listening to concert-hall music being “ per- 
formed” once a month, are in the very nature of the cosmic 
order, that it may be hard to imagine extensions of esthetic 
rapture beyond the orbit of our experience. However, may 
I put the case for what I will call a Smell Concert? You 
are to imagine a large domical hall, with circling plush seats 
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and the “play of lights,” palms and all that; then scent 
fountains gush forth and incense from swaying censers, first 
thin and fine, then full gales of oriental spicery ... and 
so on; fill out the brilliant occasion from the daily press. 
Would not this be esthetic? Why should we recoil from 
it as trivial and enervating, as luxury without life, if the 
esthetic account of art-thrills is valid and right ? 

The whole theory of Fine Art and esthetic delights apart 
from purposes and ends had as distinct a historical birth-time 
as the modern doctrine of the Will to Power. Aristotle, the 
first of those who knew in physics, was affected in the arts 
by the current thought of the Hellenistic decadence which, 
in a slow, lovely decline, had been going on for a century. 
The art history of his time had been precisely the emergence 
of a free and luxurious art practised for delight: yet, notwith- 
standing, it is a marvel how justly and sternly the great 
master thought on the matter; his one mistake seems to 
have been to consider free delight in the arts at all. It left 
just enough room for the flies to settle on. Plato refused to 
allow any such nonsense. 

It is one of Mr Balfour’s ideas that the essentials of art can 
best be studied in music, as there it can most readily be 
‘isolated from utility ”:—the same old desire of watertighting 
phenomena ; the wish to study the life of the fish out of the 
water. First, the experts split off “art” from work and utility, 
and then they split off “fine art” from commoner stuff, and 
then they are ready for esthetics, by isolating their emotions 
of delight. Even the first step, the isolation from work of an 
element called art, is fatal to both work and art—it is isolating 
life from the body. It is, I believe, flatly opposed to reason and 
right that the art which can be most completely isolated from 
service—this is said to be music—can best be questioned for 
the constant characteristics of art. Just the reverse is true: 
first examine facts where art is inseparable from service ; there 
you will find plain data for a just theory:in obscurer regions. 
But is music essentially a free art, any more than the rest ¢ 
What assumptions philosophers will swallow! Music was 
developed, as a matter of fact, as an emotional stimulus to 
practical ends: as work stimulus, war stimulus, religious 
stimulus, and national stimulus. Is not this “utility”? The 
obvious fact is that the springs of music are with life, work, and 
purpose, and this “isolating” of it into a “fine art” has dried 
the sources up. I was glad later to find that here I had been 
in agreement with the view expressed by A. Della Seta in his 
important Religion and Art (1914). Don’t the connoisseurs 
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really know that all the music we can hear now is an echo and 
that Pan is sleeping? Bring back music to noble use; it will 
quickly revive and we shall have a national art once more. 


“Virtue is the strong stem of human nature, and music is the blossoming 
of virtue” (Confucius), 


As with the man who inquired whether he had yet attained 
wisdom, so with anxiety about enjoying beauty, the answer 
must ever be, “It might have been, if you had not thought 
about it.” Beauty has to come by the way. 

Fine art has been differentiated from what I shall call 
work-art, less because of its status than because Aristotle, 
writing at the time when such ideas were being worked out 
towards their doom, thought that certain arts were free of 
ugility. Architecture was not a “fine art ” because it was too 
much conditioned by needs, Croce, however, is disposed, I 
think rightly, to deny the old-fashioned distinction altogether. 

Fine art equals free art; but even so it is only as free as 
language, it is not free to be nonsensical or to spread disease. 
This freer art (I cannot admit free) is best conceived, indeed, as 
another form of language, and we might almost say that fine 
art equals speech art. From the beginning (whenever that 
was) men practised different means of communication. Speech, 
writing, acting, dancing, music, painting, sculpture are all 
means of telling, informing, preaching. Music will say some 
valuable things which common talking will not. It is not an 
artificial thing, it was from the beginning. Then, again, writ- 
ing and painting are closely related, and it is not usually 
realised that painting is the older art. Writing was short- 
hand painting, and the letters were “ pictographs.” 

Drawing, painting, and sculpture will say many things 
much more powerfully and accurately than all the talking ; 
they are a necessary means of communication, and were so 
from the earliest times. Like the other languages of words 
and music, they may in all sorts of ways say all sorts of things. 
They may be immature but have true strength and -nobility, or 
they may be dazzlingly clever yet silly and weakening, just 
like a printed book. <A well-painted picture or a clever piece 
of music may form a centre of health or a culture of disease. 
How shall we know? For one thing, we must base our judg- 
ment on wider ground than our individual likings and amuse- 
ment ; all must be judged as for the community. Artists, like 
everybody else, live by common service; they are cooked for 
and clothed, and laundresses do their washing. They, too, must 
be persuaded to work for the common good in return. 
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Art is many things—service, record, and stimulus: it is not 
only a question of high genius; genius is produced as the 
crest of a great wave rising from gifted communities, and 
without the flood of common work-art you cannot have the 
crest of genius. This common art, which is the thing of 
importance—as freer arts will be formed out of it—is con- 
cerned with all the ordinary things of life: laying the breakfast 
table, cleaning the doorstep, tidying the railway station, light- 
ing the High Street. 

Much writing about art, oversplashed with purple and 
with paradox, seems to have entirely confused ordinary people. 
When the critics have divided up this common principle of 
good quality in work into Fine Art, Decorative Art, Archi- 
tectural Art, Art at the Mayfair Galleries, and the Art of 
Mr Smith, the next step is to put it all aside as too mysterious 
and technical, and to turn it over to specialists who say they 
know all about it. 

Modern writers try to separate the emotional aspects from 
the bases which are their necessary support, but in its history 
the word Art has meant Workmanship. The outward ex- 
pression of work-art cannot be separated from a residuum of 
merely brute labour without beating down labour to slavery 
and giving over free art to speedy disease and dissolution. 
Writers on esthetics have not sufficiently recognised that Art 
is service before it is delight ; it is Jabowr as well as emotion ; 
it is swbstance as well as expression. What they say is here 
and there true enough in its way, but it is a way that leads to 
destruction ; it is concerned with appearances rather than 
conduct. For philosophers seriously to discuss the pure 
lyricism of Art can only help to turn it towards hysteria. 
“This will kill that,” as Victor Hugo said. Beauty is the 
flowering of labour and service. There are things so beautiful, 
indeed, that you must always pretend you don’t see them, and 
notice them out of the corner of your eye, as you see a linnet 
on a nest, , 

Our simple ideas about beauty and the workman’s expres- 
sion of pleasure in his work have been ground to dust under con- 
tradictory theories of Aisthetics. Some books on this sweetest, 
simplest thing, Beauty, might make the animals glad that they 
have never learnt to read. Beauty comes like breathing ; its 
problems are solved in the doing of true work. St Paul 
must have felt a like difficulty with over-systematic dis- 
cussions about Faith. ‘“ WhatI mean by Faith ”—he seems 
to say in a famous passage—‘is Everything.” Art too is 
everything that was ever rightly done, made, or expressed. 
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By Art we live and move and have our being, and if the nation 
has not Art it will perish everlastingly. Art is activity, 
cleanliness, iidiness, order, gaiety, serenity, mastery. Art is 
the right way of doing right things ; and the evidence thereof 
is Beauty. Beauty is a necessary function of fitness and right- 
ness ; it is one of the few great things which sustain the spirit 
of communities. Beauty is the “ substance ” of things done, as 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for. 

In the days before us we shall need to make use of all the 
sources of life we can draw on—a sense of Historical Con- 
tinuity, Love of the Land, National Spirit, Reverence for 
Home, Civic Patriotism, and Recognition of Beauty. That 
country must be the greatest which has the most to love. 
We have heaps of teachers, philosophers, politicians, and 
economists, but few there be who understand that no nation 
can last without Beauty. Without refreshment of spirit the 
people must become brittle, wither and fail. 

Modern esthetic thinkers—saving for some sectional in- 
quiries—fall into much the same fallacy as do the economists 
of supposing that “we are the people.” Is it not at once 
obvious that a doctrine of beauty common to Esquimaux 
and Hottentots, Greeks, Medizvals, and ourselves, cannot be 
“formulated”? What they really have in mind, for the most 
part, is a theory suitable for modern picture exhibitions and 
the music of the Queen’s Hall. In the main it is zsthetics 
for dealers—a philosophy for Piccadilly and Regent Street. 

The Italian thinker, Benedetto Croce, has perhaps made 
the most mark of recent writers on esthetics in his series of 
works dealing with the “Philosophy of the Spirit.” He 
conceives of the Spirit acting through three or four vital 
activities, by the Will, by Logic and Science, and by Aisthetic 
Appreciation. In these the Spirit moves intuitively, Beauty 
being “ pure lyricism.” 

This view has been adopted by Mr Clutton-Brock in The 
Ultimate Belief (1916), a very interesting little book. Here 
we are told of right, truth, and beauty that :— 


“These three desires and these alone are desires of the Spirit ; and 
they differ from all our other desires in that they are to be pursued for 
their own sake ” (p. 20). 

“Unless I value truth for its own sake, I cannot discover truth. 
Unless I value beauty for its own sake, I cannot see or hear or in any way 
experience beauty ” (p. 27). 

“ We exercise an exsthetic judgment about all things which we know 
to be different from our moral or intellectual judgments ” (p. 65). 

“ Asthetic value is distinct in itself from practical value ” (p. 69). 


Vor. XVI.—No. 3. 29 
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This ‘seems so nearly a return to the German doctrine of 
Art for Art’s sake as to make me very doubtful, or rather to 
make me sure in opposition to the statement ; yet the author's 
intentions are obviously most trustworthy, and it is important 
that something very like the doctrine should be got into the 
minds of the people. ‘Truly the activities of the Spirit must 
flow out in goodness, in the search for truth and the appre- 
hension of beauty. As a result of system-making, however, 
Mr Clutton-Brock seems to me to be led into overstatement. 
For example :— 


‘The zsthetic value can be clearly distinguished from the value of utility. 
We have an extreme esthetic value for some things, such as music, which 
have no utility, nor have they any moral or intellectual value ” (p. 69). 


This is as arguable as anything else, but the theory will in 
practice be found a robe which will cover curiously free forms 
of Art, and will be taken to sanction even “ Blastism.” 

Did Mr Clutton-Brock not feel doubts when Croce cleared 
the ground of Plato, Ruskin, and Tolstoy? The idea that our 
faculties should be developed in the good, the true, and the 
beautiful is, of course, as sound as old ; but the activity towards 
Beauty should rather be conceived as directed to service, pro- 
duction, creation, than to esthetic enjoyment or contempla- 
tion. ‘The view is too static—* possessive rather than creative.” 
Then, the doctrine of free activity is, 1 believe, bad for Art 
itself, whose strength is in service: “free activity” is a 
“heady wine,” as Lord Roberts said of “the Will to Power.” 
Approaching the subject on my lines, I seem to see our dear 
mistake of watertighting ; and I don’t even feel sure that the 
three categories must be exhaustive. The scheme is a little 
like the old question, ‘“ Animal, vegetable, or mineral ?” 
Are not the desires towards activity and creative energy and 
the regulative impulses manifestations of Spirit? The three 
are either too few or too many. Or it should be added— 
these three are one. Croce, indeed, seems to incline to allow 
a fourth division, the economic. Mr Clutton-Brock, I should 
say, gives all I want if he would allow one of his phrases 
to be extended all round: speaking of knowledge, he says, 
‘without it the moral activity loses its sense of direction.” 
I want to add of the esthetic activity that, without like super- 
vision, it loses its sense of direction. It is the direction that 
counts in the long run. No one has ever proved that any 
form of exsthetic activity has more right to a free existence 
than the enjoyment of snuff-taking, or gaming, which are also 
modes of esthetic enjoyment. 
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The search for knowledge is no more a “free activity ” 
than delight in beauty; the subject matter of science, as 
Tolstoy said, being infinite, the searcher must select. Science 
has -selected bombs. All “facts” are not truths; there is a 
scale of values. 

Recently, new material on the origins of Art has been 
brought to light—or rather, new light has been brought to old 
material—in caves occupied by prehistoric peoples, the rock 
roofs of which are covered by forceful paintings, tens. of 
thousands of years old, of animals of the chase. The general 
view is that they were painted for magical purposes rather 
than for enjoyment. Then Capart, in an excellent study of 
the earliest Egyptian Art, showed that even patterns had quite 
a different origin from “the futile pleasure in decoration.” 
Again, Della Seta, in considering Art as it developed histori- 
cally, comes to the conclusion that there was little or no 
“free activity” about it: rather was it religious, magical, 
and utilitarian, as stone-age men conceived utility :— 


“ Art profane in origin, born to satisfy the wsthetic taste which seeks 
for expression rather than for the utility of its products, even if this be a 
spiritual utility, is inconceivable, and has never existed.” 


Of music he says— 
“No branch of art has so detached itself from its utilitarian character.” 


To one, however, who holds that all sound work is Art, 
it is manifestly impossible to accept della Seta’s identification 
of Art with religion: that is, with religion as ordinarily con- 
ceived ; I, as may be evident, hold that good work is a prime 
factor in right religion. His treatise, however, is an excellent 
account of Art as it has existed in fact. A still more rigorous 
examination of the origins of some phases of Art has lately 
been published by Professor Ridgeway (The Drama, etc., 1916). 
Mankind sought to win the favour of the dead by offerings and 
dances, and “tragedy arose out of these dramatic dances.” 
Writers, instead of seeking for the origin of the drama by the 
historical method, have approached “ from the a priori stand- 
point of pure esthetics. ... The study of art is almost 
invariably based on a@ prior? assumptions.” : 

It may now be held as proved that Art was everywhere 
developed for what were supposed to be utilitarian purposes. 
Yet Croce and most of the writers on esthetics assume that 
the appreciation of art is mainly a matter of a special intuitive 
“feeling.” All that should be admitted is the possibility, under 
conditions, of some little esthetic feeling. Our judgment acts 
so quickly in summing up a complex subject matter, that it may 
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seem an intuition, but it is a very extended intuition. This 
“feeling” for Art is, so to say, the Art-conscience, and has to be 
instructed by reason and experience. Beauty can only be 
thought of as an “zsthetic” whole for purposes of “ philo- 
sophy”! Practically and truly, it is something quite different. 
Beauty is not the thing in itself, but the idea of beauty arises 
in us; “us” being infinitely varying individuals. 'The modern 
feeling for beauty in Art, as it exists in any given case, is 
likely to include perception and estimates of :— 

(1) Service value, worth, desirability. (2) Fitness for 
purpose. (3) Skill of the maker. (4) Economy of means to 
ends, concentration, intensity. (5) Completeness, order, unity, 
magnitude. (6) Insight into essential character. (7) Fresh- 
ness, health, life, growth, movement. (8) Sympathy with 
the mind of the maker, approval, wonder. (9) Religious and 
patriotic values, as liking our own people and landscape. (10) 
Personal associations, ownership, etc. (11) Reputation—the 
same work, when proved to be by Michel Angelo, seems better 
than when it was thought to be by Vasari. (12) Relation to 
historical development—very important: an excellent “ modern 
Gothic” church is worthless. (13) Scarcity and other acci- 
dents, the fashion of the moment, strangeness, etc. (14) Then 
there are factors like pleasure in form relations and colour, 
a sense of rhythm and “lyricism.” I have been told by 
visitors to Japan that the people seem to possess a rhythmical 
sense lost by Western people; they even walk rhythmically. 
1 suppose, however, that this is a natural expression of race 
health. Again, there seems to be a natural delight in imitation 
and the awaking of recollection. (15) Further, there are other 
ideas of luxury, sex-attraction, and all sorts of borderlands, 
intoxications, diseases, and perversions. ‘There is also, doubt- 
less, some sediment of the ancient feeling of the magic of Art. 

Through such a labyrinth the modern man has to see his 
way in arriving at his esthetic judgments. Our appreciation 
of any work of Art can hardly be anything else than the sum 
of stimulus to us resulting from such factors as these, which 
come to us as understanding, contentment, approval, wonder. 
Beauty may be sought as an absolute, but it is always found 
as the resultant of a group of relations. Our sense of beauty 
is the overflow of delight from that which we think lovable. 
In free esthetics, the delight may either be healthy or harmful. 
We have to see to it that what we decide to call beauty is 


health-giving. What I elect to call beautiful is my reading in | 


work of evidence that the people producing it were healthy all 
round and noble. I have not proved my case, of course; 
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what case is ever proved? But I have suggested that it is not 
necessary to believe the esthetic writers—at least, I have 
shown that I don’t believe much of them myself. 

Aisthetic “intuitions” are not in any case the frank desires 
of a child; they are the rapid judgments of an experienced 
man. As in a conversation our instant answer leaps out 
from the very sum of ourselves, our temperament, knowledge, 
and convictions; so in the argument before any work of Art 
our responses spring from no special esthetic faculty, but 
from all our loves and loathings. The current theories of 
esthetics have been elaborated and re-elaborated, cycle on 
epicycle, for the most part by word-philosophers. I don’t 
suppose that Herr Baumgarten had any special knowledge 
of the laws of craftsmanship; his theories were doubtless 
argued down from the pure idea. We have perhaps not 
sufficiently recognised how much of German thinking is 
frankly of the nature of a scholastic thesis. I should like, 
however, here to quote a passage of common sense from 
Dr Michaelis, one of the greatest of archzologists :— 


“It does not appear right to me—though these may be unwelcome 
reflections—to appreciate in a work of art only the form and colour and to 
declare the content more or less indifferent. At least this cannot be the 
case in regard to ancient art. ‘The Greek painter Nicias observed that the 
subject formed a part of painting. Ancient art knows as little as ancient 
life of an absolute mastery of form. The Athenians only considered the 
person perfect who combined beauty with an inner efficiency. ‘The form is 
only the robe which the content creates for itself. Content and form are 
inseparable and one. It is their relation which determines the value of a 
work of art. May the young not pass unheeded these warnings of a veteran!” 


> 


“Warnings ”: there is something significant here. 

Ruskin speaks of the “mental expression” of Art, and 
this is much the best thing to look for. 

Morris, again, says of Ruskin :— 

“Ethical and political considerations have never been absent from 
his criticism of art; and in my opinion it is just this part of his work 
which has had the most enduring and beneficent effect. . . . Ruskin has 
let a flood of daylight into the cloud of sham technical twaddle which 
was once the whole substance of art criticism.” 


This was written towards the end of his life; in one of his 
earliest utterances he said that the purpose of Art, as of other 
rational activities, was to make men wiser and better. 

Again, this passage from Mr Stephen Reynolds’ 4 Poor 
Man’s House is worth a shelf of most books on esthetics :— 


“T am inclined to think that the taste of the poor, the uneducated, is 
on the right lines, though undeveloped, whilst the taste of the educated 
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consists of beautifully developed wrongness, an exquisite secession from 
reality. . . . Degenerates love narcotics: their meats must be strange: 
they are afraid of the greatest things of life—the commonplace. Much 
culture has debilitated them. Rank life would kill them—or save them.” 


It would be well for our own thinking if we returned to the 
older meaning given to “esthetic.” I find by accident in H. 
Morley’s English Writers that the British schoolman Erigena 
made use, a thousand years ago, of the word esthesis in the 
sense of perception, a feminine quality complementary to nous. 
In any case we need firm definitions of all these slippery 
words. Anything will do to think with if it is only made firm. 
“ Art,” it seems to me, is right activity and work, especially 
complete and noble workmanship. Beauty in Art is the 
evidence of high humanity in work. Appreciation of Beauty 
should be one with our judgment of essential quality ; there 
should be an instant recognition of what is noble and what is 
base. ‘The sense of Beauty is the work-conscience. 

It may be granted that colours, sounds, scents, and even 
touch, will induce states of consciousness approximating to 
hypnosis and intoxication. If this field is specially marked 
off for esthetics, well and good—or rather, well and bad; but 
the limitations should be very clearly stated, and it must be 
recognised that such forms of emotion are subject to diseases 
which are very dangerously contagious. Again, it should be fore- 
seen that if the laws governing the production of free beauty 
could be discovered and written in a book, the possibility of its 
further existence in any high degree would thereby be abolished. 
No one could care for beauty produced by formule. True 
revealing expressions must always be unconscious. That which 
becomes known passes into the realm of science. 

Whenever the tide flows towards a better and saner form 
of civilisation, the preoccupation of philosophers with the 
narrow, vague, and betraying theories of esthetics, as generally 
conceived, will make way for a philosophy of right labour. 
Education for enjoyment will be superseded by education for 
fine forms of production. Right doing and living will neces- 
sarily flow into noble types and beautiful forms. Here, too, 
those who work the will shall know the doctrine. 


W. R. LETHABY. 


Lonpon. 





PALESTINE AND JEWISH NATIONALITY. 
A REPLY. 


ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. 


“Ir is true that the Jews themselves are not united,” says my 
friend Mr M. J. Landa, in his able article on the “ Restoration 
of Palestine.” This statement must have come with all the 
force of a new revelation to those who know current Jewish 
opinion exclusively from the newspapers. The latter, to put 
it quite dispassionately, have not been conspicuously successful 
in informing their readers. ‘They have somehow contrived 
to convey the impression that the Jews are practically 
unanimous in favour of nationalistic aspirations. This is far 
from the truth. 

Mr Landa’s frank recognition of the facts is therefore all to 
the good. It can be of no real advantage to anyone to ignore 
the convictions of a section of Jewish opinion, a section negli- 
gible neither for quantity nor quality. Mr Landa does not 
ignore the section, but he underrates it. He refers to the 
League of British Jews, but the League by no means includes 
all who are determined, in the words of the League, “to 
resist the allegation that Jews constitute a separate political 
nationality.” Many who share this determination are not 
yet convinced of the necessity of the League. But the con- 
viction is growing that some organisation is required to give 
the only effective answer to such monstrous libels as the 
Petrograd correspondent of the Morning Post repeats so 
recently as February 7. Here we find revived the legend of 
a secret world-wide “government of the great nation of the 
Jewry.” The organisation, moreover, is necessary in order to 
maintain the only theory of nationality which logically justifies 
the claim of Jews to equality of status among fellow-citizens 
throughout the world. It is above all necessary, as the firm 


witness to the truth, that the bond which unites Jews of various 
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nationalities is first and last the bond of a common religion. 
The members of the League are British subjects, whether by 
birth or naturalisation. ‘The members are, moreover, limited 
to those “ professing the Jewish religion.” British citizenship 
and adhesion to the Jewish religion are the qualifications of 
membership of the League. And though the necessity of the 
League is not yet realised by all the friends of its aims, yet its 
progress has been remarkable. A writer in the Zionist Review 
has recently spoken of the “isolation of the few die-hards 
of the League of British Jews.” But what is the fact? 
Announced while Jews were under the immediate glamour 
of Mr Balfour’s declaration, when some who had previously 
stood outside the Zionist circle were, like Las Cases in the 
case of Napoleon, “vanquished by glory”; ignored by the 
general, and bitterly opposed by the Jewish press—neverthe- 
less, the League has long passed its record of a thousand 
members. And prominent, among them are the Presidents of 
the extreme orthodox Federation of Synagogues, the moder- 
ately conservative United Synagogue, Berkeley Street Reform 
Synagogue, and the liberal synagogue of the Jewish Religious 
Union. ‘Thus the League represents all sections of Jews who 
are British by nationality and Jews by religion. 

Before considering further what the grounds of objection 
to Zionistic pretensions are, a word must be said as to what 
the grounds of objection are not. Mr Landa draws a brilliant 
picture of the future of Palestine. That the dream may be 
more than fulfilled is the hope of almost all Jews. There 
are extreme anti-Zionists who are utterly indifferent to 
Palestine. These are few, and they do but share the first 
thoughts of the founder of modern Zionism. With him 
interest in Palestine was an afterthought. Nay, the first 
effect of Dr Herzl’s movement was the violent interruption 
of activity towards the restoration of Palestine. The pioneer 
work of colonisation in Palestine was accomplished by those 
who had no political aims whatever. The present colonies 
are almost entirely settlements made before Dr Herzl 
appeared on the scene. If there are now in being colonies 
which may serve as a foundation for further progress, and 
justify a reasonable hope in it, these favourable conditions 
exist, not because, but in spite, of the politicians. And just as 
political Zronism did not initiate the colonies, so the work of 
Palestinian regeneration will not be left to it as a monopoly. 
The League of British Jews has clearly stated its interalt in 
the subject, though Mr Landa warns the League off from 
this as “the province of Zionism.” Again, most important 
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of all, the great and successful efforts to introduce a better 
system of education into Palestine were made by those who 
devoted their time, their energies, and their means to the 
beneficent enterprise before modern Zionism was_ born. 
Among the first practical steps taken from London, when 
General Allenby occupied Jerusalem, was the request by 
the Anglo-Jewish Association for permission to reopen its 
famous Evelina School in that city. In all well-considered 
undertakings for the bettering of agricultural, industrial, and 
educational conditions in Palestine there will be no lack of 
support from those Jews who refuse to bend the knee to 
the false idol of a “ Jewish nationality.” 

To secure the regeneration of Palestine, to utilise to the 
limits of its gracious possibilities the generous promise of the 
British Government, the main requirement is the conferment 
on all settlers in Palestine of the same full rights which are 
enjoyed by the citizens of all free States. The Zionist 
formula is far more ambitious in a narrow sense, far less 
inspiring in the wider sense. So far as Jews are concerned, 
the intrusion of the idea of a “Jewish nationality” confuses 
the local issue while it endangers the wider issue. One 
cannot blame Lord Robert Cecil for cabling to America on 
December 15 last that General Allenby’s capture of Jerusalem 
would “help to give a local habitation for that deep national 
feeling of the Jews, which in all ages and in all countries has 
survived so many vicissitudes.” This is not the place to enter 
into the history of the olden Jewish aspirations. But Dr 
Emil G. Hirsch, using the military imagery of the hour, 
' gives the true, if over-forcibly expressed, answer: “'Fo claim 
that modern nationalism is the heir of the old Jewish 
Zionism is arrogant camouflage.” This “ modern nationalism ” 
is the most extraordinary instance of assimilation which the 
Jews have ever experienced. The olden Jewish hope was a 
very complex idea, but though it included some elements 
which can be compared with the modern notion of nationality, 
it was mainly an idea far remote from that notion. It was 
an intensely religious idea. It was an aspiration less for the 
return of Israel to Palestine than for the return of God to 
His Temple. Mr Landa refers to the Zionism of the orthodox 
Prayer Book of the Synagogue. But that Zionism is a hope 
for the restoration of Israel indeed, but under Messianic 
auspices, with the leadership of the offspring of David.. 
The most poignant of these passages in the liturgy refer to 
the rebuilding of the Temple and the reinstitution of the 
sacrifices. The other day the streets of London saw a so-called 
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Jewish flag adorned with the “shield of David”; but the 
Zionists are silent as to the scion of the Davidic house. The 
ancient Temple site is covered by a shrine of Islam, and this 
shrine is justly enough to be left undisturbed. In sooth, we 
have a new Zionism from which Zion is left out! The 
“deep national feeling of the Jews” which survived the ages 
has little enough to do with the modern notion of nationalism. 
And there is another point. ‘The Zionism of the Prayer Book 
is a passionate cry for the restoration of all the Jews, not of 
a small percentage. Thus many orthodox Jews who hold to 
the traditional Zionism, and many liberal Jews who have 
reinterpreted the ideal into quite other terms, are agreed in 
refusing to recognise in the neo-Zionistic programme the 
fulfilment of an ancient and hallowed hope. 

The whole crux of the matter may be said to be just 
the fact that so small a minority of Jews can be expected 
to settle in Palestine. Addressing the meeting held to 
acclaim Mr Balfour’s letter, the Right Hon. Herbert Samuel 
admitted this. “The Jews scattered in other countries of 
the world must probably always remain the great majority 
of the Jewish race.” This is why the Palestinian question 
cannot be entirely local. There cannot be in Palestine any- 
thing approaching a Jewish State. For the adjective and 
the noun are incompatible. If it be Jewish, it cannot be a 
State; if it be a State, it cannot be Jewish. And this 
argument is not affected if the new régime is to be called 
by some name other than a State. Modern governments 
cannot be founded on religious or racial privilege or ex- 
clusiveness. Everyone is agreed on this point. Mr Landa 
thinks that the “form of government never offered an 
insoluble problem.” Among the minor eccentricities of the 
problem is the appeal made to the British Government, by 
an important American Jewish newspaper, to protect Pales- 
tine from the socialistic aspirations of the Poalé Zion. Mr 
Landa also conceives of a Protectorate, “with such auto- 
nomy as is feasible for its needs, and in consonance with 
the traditions of the British Empire.” Then it would not 
be a Jewish autonomy. Then why talk of a Jewish 
“national home,” with all the political implications of the 
term nationality? The only nationality would be that of 
the State or Protectorate; it would not be Jewish in any 
sense. The term nationality must be accurately used, as it 
is used in modern terminology, to imply primarily a political 
concept. The Zionist formula, adopted in the declaration, 
speaks, however, of “a national home for the Jewish people.” 
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Not, be it noted, for such Jews as settle in Palestine, but 
for the Jews. But the Jews of the world have neither 
need nor desire for a new national home. They have 
already their national homes in the nations of which they 
are citizens. What the Jews claim is just the right to an 
equal national home in the nations of which they form part. 
This claim has been very largely won. No Jew in an 
emancipated nation is without a national home, which he 
loves with a depth and fullness of devoted affection that 
leaves no room in his soul for any other national home. 
“A Jewish nation in Palestine would not be my nation,” 
said a great American Jew the other day. Another, the 
United States ex-Ambassador to Turkey, Mr H. Morgenthau, 
a man by no means unfriendly to the real good of Palestine, 
has just proclaimed, “I am one hundred per cent. American.” 
And, similarly, every British Jew proclaims himself one 
hundred per cent. British. 

The successful intrusion of the idea of “ Jewish nationality ” 
could not but prejudice, not necessarily at once but in the long 
run, the national status of the Jews throughout the world. 
Jews could not have it both ways. ‘They could not base their 
status in Palestine on one theory of nationality, and then claim 
equality in the world on an altogether inconsistent theory. If 
there is to be any autonomy in Palestine, it must be Palestinian 
not Jewish autonomy. As regards alf other countries, the 
claim of the Jews to national equality is then securely founded 
on the complete identification of the Jews everywhere with the 
nationality of the land of which they are fully emancipated 
citizens. The protest of the League is on record. ‘lhe very 
fact that at this exciting juncture a strong body of British 
Jews has made this protest on behalf of true principles of 
nationality will be a lasting service to humanity at large and 
to the Jewish communities in particular, which are still 
struggling for political rights. Judaism will be saved also by 
the refusal to merge it in nationalism. Some Zionists, it is 
true, are “nationalists” because they believe that a “ Jewish 
State” would preserve Judaism. How it is to do so they 
have no idea. The Saturday Sabbath, to take the strongest 
argument adduced, could be more easily observed in a Jewish 
settlement. But that has long been possible in the colonies 
and cities of the Holy Land. 

There is no need of a Jewish State to effect what has 
already been effected without a State. Nay, a State-enforced 
Saturday observance would be far less desirable than a volun- 
tarily-imposed observance. The regulation of the religious life 
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by force of law must tend to injure religion by emphasising 
its legal aspects. Nor is it necessary to do more than allude 
to the overwhelming perplexities which must meet any 
attempts on the one hand to maintain, or on the other hand 
to ignore, certain features of the ancient law. 

And how is the existence of Jewish settlements, whether 
dependent or autonomous, in which—to keep to our specific 
instance—the Saturday Sabbath is generally observed to affect 
the great masses of Jews who are bound to live outside those 
settlements as citizens in various nations? The economic 
causes which affect Jewish life in the world will continue 
unchecked. “ Zionism,” says Mr Landa, “means practical 
concentration, which must lead naturally to preservation.” 
But concentration is Just what is not practical. Disobedience 
to “the Mosaic ordinances ” is “ causative of drift at present.” 
How is the drift to be affected by the Palestine settlement ? 
It almost seems as if some Zionists have formed a fantastic 
picture of a vicarious Utopia. Others besides Zionists have 
shared this vision. If somewhere there is a community of 
Jews “faithful” to Judaism, then the Judaism of the rest of 
the world matters less. It has been gravely urged on liberal 
Jews that they ought to turn Zionists in their own interest. 
For there would be less objection to reform if there existed a 
steadfast home of orthodoxy. But, on the other hand, most 
Zionists repudiate thi§ notion of an orthodox régime. When 
they talk of a “ Jewish centre” they do not speak in terms of 
religion. Unlike Mr Landa, they use every word but Judaism 
in describing their notion of this “centre.” Unhappily they 
fail to see that they are destroying all the possible fruitfulness 
of the “centre” idea by railing it within “ national” bars. To 
begin with, they fall at once, as everyone must eventually fall 
when they use the word “national,” into political implications. 
‘* Palestine will take its place in the commonwealth of nations 
commensurate with the importance of its geographical position, 
a link and a highway between East and West.” <A “highway,” 
yes. Palestine has been the highway to all the great military 
expeditions of Assyrians, of Alexander, of Ptolemies, of Romans, 
of Napoleon, of the present war. ‘The very importance of its 
geographical position must inevitably involve it in the quarrels 
and ambitions of the nations. Palestine is no link between 
East and West. It has been a perennial bone of contention. 
Most conspicuously was this the case when the Jews really 
constituted a nation in the ancient world. 

The future tranquillity of Palestine may almost be said 
to depend upon its no longer being regarded as a highway 
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between East and West. ‘The less its part in the eyes of the 
world, the more its opportunity to be itself. The limelight 
will not make for natural posture, but for posing. But of this 
a word will be said later. For the present we are concerned 
with the political phase of the “highway” conception. In 
the past it was fatal. All Jews are wishful, indeed, that 
hope may triumph over experience, and that such a settlement 
may be effected, under the beneficent egis of England, that 
the disastrous past will not repeat itself. It is none the less 
pitiful that such political considerations perforce thrust them- 
selves into prominence so soon as the concept of nationality is 
gratuitously allowed to invade the Jewish outlook. 

The same injury is done by that more plausible, but not 
less ill-founded, variety of the “national” idea which would 
fain express itself as a “spiritual centre,” as a “ cultural home- 
land,” as a “focus of the Jewish theory of life.” Taking these 
and similar phrases as a whole, they are an attempt to evade 
the term “ Judaism.” Mr Landa does not make this mistake, 
but one cannot be perturbed by his notion of a centre which 
requires him curtly to dismiss the liberal Jewish movement as 
“schism.” By the way, in the interest of accuracy, one must 
demur to his description of the Jewish Religious Union as 
established by Mr Claude G. Montefiore. The latter was and 
is a leading power in that Union, but it was not founded by 
any individual. It was the outcome of a widely-felt need, 
and had an organic relation to the great liberal movements in 
Judaism all over the world. A main source of Zionistic mis- 
conceptions is just this incapacity to gauge the actual religious 
conditions in Jewry. Yet these conditions are the key to the 
situation. ‘There was in process, just when the war broke out, 
a strong religious revival both on the liberal and conservative 
wings. One may hazard the prophecy that, when peace 
returns, the practical attempt to realise Zionistic nationalism 
will so expose its futility as a solution of the Jewish question, 
that Judaism will come to its own again, and some of the 
immense enthusiasm wasted on nationalism will be more use- 
fully applied to the reinforcement of religion. Mr Landa, 
indeed, seems inclined to rule out of Judaism all who are not 
nationalists. And here it may be well to point out that the 
present writer recognises that Mr Landa is not the official 
spokesman of Zionism, any more than he himself is the official 
spokesman of the League. ‘To return to the “centre ” idea. 
It is mostly associated with the various descriptions of the 
“ Jewish spirit” in terms from which Judaism is either entirely 
excluded or given a subordinate place. ‘These descriptions are 
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vague gropings for a substitute to Judaism, which seems to 
this type of Zionists to have exhausted its specific originality. 
There is a feverish hunt after a new note; a not ignoble belief 
that out of a revived national life will emerge something worth 
while. It is a leap in the dark. The impulse to the leap is 
undoubtedly strengthened on the one hand by the dazzling 
effects of the new nationalisms of Europe, and on the other 
by the temporary eclipse of the humanistic ideals. Resenting 
the criticisms of anti-Semites, irritated by the patronising 
tolerance of many who do not belong to that lurid class, the 
nationalists see a line of escape in the foundation of a State 
which shall compel the world’s admiration. As though such 
a withdrawal of a small minority would stop the attacks on 
the majority to whom no such escape is open! And of course 
it is no escape at all. It is a sheer evasion. Logically, it is a 
fallacy arising out of two illusions: the one, that the nationalisms 
of the present hour have finally overthrown the humanism of 
the mid-Victorian era; the other, that religion in general or 
Judaism in particular has spent itself. The Jew must always 
stand, as Jew, for humanism; the Jew can never, as Jew, 
allow himself to be assailed by misgivings as to the abiding 
power of religion. Certainly he will not work out his salva- 
tion by taking the line of least resistance, by a disastrous with- 
drawal from the harder to the easier solution. Easy solutions 
are rarely sound. 

There might have been some value in the idea of a 
“spiritual centre” in Palestine had not the nationalisation of 
the idea threatened it with barrenness. There could never 
be anything of the nature of a central spiritual control, for 
such a control would be repudiated by Jews as a dangerous 
anachronism. ‘Take, however, the scheme for founding a Uni- 
versity. Mr Landa refers to the enthusiasm with which the 
proposal was received by the Zionist Congress in 1912. “ Even 
anti-Zionists applaud the project.” Surely Mr Landa might 
have gone further. The present writer was author of the 
article which brought the project anew before the readers of 
the official Zionist organ well before 1912. But it soon 
became apparent that the Zionists aimed not at a Jewish 
but at a national University. They were anxious for a secular 
experiment rather than desirous of fostering a spiritual tradi- 
tion. The literature, the thought, the religion, and to some 
extent the life of Judaism might conceivably be promoted in 
a University. For all these things have aspects which bring 
them within the scope of Jewish learning. But the nationalist 
fanatics refused even to call the proposed institution Jewish ; 
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they really wanted to teach chemistry in Hebrew. For local 
needs a scientific University is undoubtedly desirable, and if 
a Palestinian nationality is to be created, then such a local 
University might conceivably also be national. But just in 
proportion as it becomes national it ceases to be Jewish. It 
is quite obvious that a central Academy devoted to Jewish 
studies if founded at all must be founded independently of, 
or at least with the guidance of others besides, the Zionists. 
Many Jews who have no sympathy with nationalistic ambi- 
tions would co-operate in the establishment of what has been 
aptly called a new Yeshibah at Jabneh. It was at that place, 
quite close to the Mediterranean coast, a place some few miles 
south of Joppa, that Johanan, son of Zaccai, installed his 
Yeshibah or College at the moment when the Romans were 
battering at the walls of Jerusalem. Is not the contrast 
exquisitely grotesque? Jabneh became a centre because 
nationality was going; Jerusalem may fail to be a centre 
because nationality has come. 

The most plausible argument for Zionism of the national- 
istic type was the hope held out that an end would be put to 
anti-Semitism. In Dr Herzl’s case there was a firm conviction 
that such a consummation was sure. There was a certain 
species of compensation. If the Jewish State which Dr Herzl 
advocated grew out of anti-Semitism, it was fitting that its 
foundation should give anti-Semitism its death-blow. But the 
Zionists now admit that the expectation is vain. One after 
another, their spokesmen tell us that they do not expect, in 
Mr Landa’s words, that anti-Semitism will be stifled. And 
this after a surrender to the anti-Semitic theory of nationality ! 
We pointed out to Dr Herzl that anti-Semitism was rampant 
in the ancient world while the Jews were still a nation. But 
he was unmoved. He, and later Zionists have followed his 
example, was unwise and weak enough to urge Jews to confess 
themselves a nation because so many non-Jews allege this to 
be the fact. It is the part of Jews to dispel, not to acquiesce 
in, this allegation. Well, when Dr Herzl was confronted with 
the serious objection that he was surrendering to anti-Semitism 
without any prospect of thereby drawing the serpent’s fangs, 
he gaily rejoined: “The initial steps towards the execution of 
my plan would stop anti-Semitism at once and for ever.” We 
have seen the initial steps, and anti-Semitism is as virulent as 
ever. Fraternisation with the enemy has not even secured an 
armistice! The League does not expect the easy victory over 
anti-Semitism which Dr Herzl expected. But the League at 
all events has not thrown down its arms. 
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Nor can its arms be laid lightly down. The Zionists are 
anticipating the fruits of victory; others know that there is 
still a battle forward. The Jews of Poland and Roumania 
have yet to win national rights in those countries, and they 
can only succeed under the auspices of that theory of nation- 
ality for which Israel has manfully striven since Europe 
emerged from medieval conceptions of the State. Nationality 
is a political term, defined by law. Even so intimate a 
phrase as “ British descent” has just been interpreted by Mr 
Justice Neville to mean no more than this: that “ parents and 
grandparents on both sides must be British subjects” (7%mes, 
Law Report, January 17, 1918). The status of “ British 
subject’ is more easily acquired. Jews have maintained this 
view ever since Europe gave them the opportunity. Their 
religion has nothing to do with nationality ; their nationality 
has nothing to do with religion. The one is a legal, the other 
a spiritual, concept. The bond between Jews of various nation- 
alities is religious, based on the possession of the same spiritual 
ideals, tested and proved by a common religious history and 
experience. The Gaon Saadiah, a thousand years ago, used 
the memorable words, “ Our people is not a people except by 
virtue of its religion.” The sad thing is that the Zionists are 
making it more difficult for this position to be logically main- 
tained. With unparalleled recklessness they are using language 
which may hereafter be turned against that great mass of Jews 
who must always live outside Palestine, citizens of various 
nations, united only in a religious brotherhood. 

Hence arises the manifest obligation on such an organisation 
as the League to leave no room for equivocation. Jews are 
differentiated by religion, and by religion only, from their 
Christian fellow-citizens. The late Chief Rabbi, a determined 
opponent of non-religious Zionism, put the case unanswerably 
by the crucial instance of conversion. If a British subject 
professing the Christian religion joins the Synagogue, or a 
British subject professing the Jewish religion joins the Church, 
in neither case does the change of religion touch national 
status. Eligibility to serve as Rabbi or Bishop is affected, but 
not eligibility to serve the State in any secular office. And 
so the British Jew, like his Christian fellow-nationalist, has 
no other nationality, no other national life or ideals, than the 
nationality and ideals of the land of which both are equally 
citizens. 

All this is so elementary that one ought to apologise for 
asserting it. But at this crisis, when the turmoil of war is 
- raising so many issues, when in particular the Palestine settle- 
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ment is being complicated and prejudiced by false assertions 
as to the nationality of the Jews, it becomes imperative to 
restate the principle which has been won by a long struggle 
for justice. Every British Jew desires to see the fullest use 
made of the friendly overtures of our Government. But that 
use must not be made at the expense of what Jews have won 
so hardly and hold so dear. Many Zionists assert the same 
theory of nationality which is here maintained. The unofficial 
conferences now in progress may, as indeed all must hope, 
result in reunion, if this theory is put forward by all Jews 
with undivided front, and in absolutely unequivocal terms. 
In that case the function of the League would have been 
fulfilled. 

Anyhow, let it not be thought that the League stands 
alone in its religious definition of the differentiation which 
Judaism implies. 


“ Your Committee, therefore, recommends that the Conference reaffirm 
its traditional position that the essence of Israel as a priest-people consists 
in its religious consciousness and in the sense of consecration to God and 
his service to the world. And that, therefore, we must and do look with 
disfavour upon any and every unreligious or anti-religious interpretation of 
Judaism and of Israel’s mission in the world.” 


This resolution was passed by a majority of more than 
8 to 1 at the last assembly of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (vol. xxvii., 1917, p. 141). Nor is this the 
ideal of liberals only. Long ago this same view was put 
forward by orthodox exponents of Judaism. 


“If every Jew should be a silent example and teacher of universal 
righteousness and universal love—if thus the dispersed of Israel should 
show themselves everywhere on earth the glorious priests of God and pure 
humanity, if our lives were a perfect reflection of our precepts—what a 
mighty engine we would constitute for propelling mankind to the final goal 
of all a education! . . . When such an ideal and such a mission await 
us, can we still lament our fate ?” 


The quotation is derived from the Nineteen Letters written 
the best part of a century ago by S. R. Hirsch, the refounder 
of modern Jewish orthodoxy. It is confirmed by the splendid 
utterance of another notable orthodox leader, Michael Sachs, 
whose famous oration on the New Zion ought to be translated 
at this juncture and circulated far and wide. Zionism, says 
Mr Landa, is positive, anti-Zionism almost definitely negative. 
The Jews who refuse to interpret their religion nationally are, 
on the contrary, animated by the most positive ideal imaginable. 
On the other hand, they are moved by great civic devotion to 
their country ; they are imbued with an intense desire to serve 
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it; they aspire to share all the burdens and the privileges of 
its citizenship. They can conceive no other country as theirs, 
they can substitute no other service for its service, no other 
patriotism has a meaning for them. 

And they feel, on the other hand, that their religion is 
dignified and deepened by civic freedom, that it is more 
capable of expressing itself the less it is repressed by the 
fetter of sectarian nationality. Civic emancipation has in- 
variably meant religious emancipation. There has been, again 
and again, under the sunshine of equality, a finer and a richer 
growth of Judaism. ‘The Jew shows himself at his best 
precisely in such an environment. The appeal of their 
religion on the one hand, and the call to the great world work 
on the other, are a benign influence on their own lives, and a 
stimulus to prove themselves a force for the general good. 

Certainly, as Mr Landa says, Judaism seeks no proselytes. 
But in the higher sense it may make them. Early in the 
Christian era, Eleazar, son of Pedath, urged that Israel was 
scattered among the nations the better to work out God’s 
purpose of drawing the world to Him. “I will scatter the 
people among the nations,” says the first-century author of 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, “that they may do good to the 
nations” (i. 4). The modern Jews are conscious, indeed, 
that they have fallen far below their duty to the world; 
they are conscious of their degrading lapses from their 
duty to themselves. Above all, they realise how tempting 
it is to evade the difficult though honourable function of 
witnessing to God. But if they have little ground for self- 
laudation, they have even less justification for the despair 
which shuts the eyes of many nationalists to the wider hope. 
For, though the anodyne may be more palatable than the 
tonic, though the way backward be easier than the march 
forward, yet in their heart of hearts all Jews know that, if 
they will but renew their confidence in God, He will lead 
them, and all mankind with them, from strength to strength, 
until they come eventually unto Zion, and all flesh reach 
together the radiant presence of the Father. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


CaMBRIDGE, 
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ERASMUS AT LOUVAIN. 
Proressor FOSTER WATSON. 


THE city of Louvain, which in our own day has been the victim 
of the most ruthless militarism, hard to parallel in the history 
of the world, was, in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
the arena of a great intellectual campaign against a twofold 
militarism—a lust of conquest in both the material world 
and the spiritual. On the one hand, the self-aggrandising 
political leader and, on the other, the obscurantist theologian 
threatened to suffocate the new life of awakening Europe. 

Desiderius Erasmus, the arch-enemy of this enslaving 
reaction, came to Louvain, a stronghold of religious orthodoxy, 
in July 1517. He came with his reputation already established 
and in itself a challenge. At this time fifty-one years of age, 
he had begun his humanist studies at twenty-eight. Between 
that age and forty-three—his span of preparatory personal 
education — he had had to divide his time between private 
teaching, literary work, the pursuit of patrons, and study. 
Always he studied, whether in France, in England, or in 
Italy. He wrote almost as fast as he studied. 

Between the age of forty-four and forty-eight years he had 
been in England, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, though apparently he was chiefly engaged in 
teaching Greek at Queen’s College, where his pupils were 
fit though few. Whilst at Cambridge he prepared the text 
of the first published Greek New Testament, which he 
strikingly and significantly called the Novum Instrumentum. 
He translated the Greek into Latin. Further, in later years, 
he published texts of the early Greek and Latin Fathers of 
the Church, and thus sought to bring the texts of Christian 
documents into line with those of the classics. The search- 
ing, critical, and rational temper of the scholar was exercised 
on the credentials of Christianity. If historical religion were 
worth having (and to Erasmus it was of infinite worth), it 
467 
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called for even more labour on the sources of its texts, and, if 
anything, for a more rational criticism than could be claimed 
for the other classics. Erasmus attempted to break down 
the fetish-distinction between sacred and secular, as when he 
claimed, to the confusion of rigid sabbatarians, that ‘“ Every 
day is the Sabbath or the Lord’s Day.” He did not so much 
destroy distinctions by a process of levelling down as levelling 
up, not dethroning the saints of the Calendar but raising up 
noble heathen to places beside them. Reading Plato, he 
could hardly restrain himself from crying, “Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis !”’ 

As Professor of Divinity absorbed in the new study of 
Greek, as Editor of the Greek text of the New Testament, 
the publication of which was perhaps in its full significance 
the most definite literary division-mark between the Middle 
Ages and modern times, there is no wonder that Erasmus was 
regarded as a dangerous innovator. Nevertheless, we read of 
his presence at an orthodox dinner-party at the house of the 
conservative Dorpius, and he reports of Louvain that theo- 
logical matters are proceeding with less than their wonted 
thorniness ; he even dreams that he may actually be co-opted 
to the faculty of theology. But in this hope he was mistaken. 

Hard upon the intolerant non posswmus attitude of en- 
trenched authority in the Church there entered a new and 
even more ominous factor in the situation, the militarism 
of an aggressive revolutionary movement. On the 8ist of 
October of this same memorable year, 1517, Luther launched 
his theological bolt by affixing his ninety-five theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg. The Louvain theologians, 
impatient of anything that could not be comprised under a 
clean-cut classification, identified Erasmus with Luther, even 
suggesting that the great humanist was the writer of some of 
the pamphlets and treatises with which Luther and his friends 
were inundating Germany and adjoining countries. This 
supposition infuriated Erasmus. He believed that Luther 
and his friends were implicitly, if not explicitly, opposed to 
the cause of humanist scholarship, for which he cared far 
more than for the inquiry into the validity of the speculative 
dogmas of theological revolutionists. The Lutherans were 
astounded at him, for they had counted on the sympathy of 
the fierce satirist. Albert Diirer, the painter, wrote plain- 
tively in his Journal (entirely misunderstanding Erasmus), after 
hearing a false report of Luther’s death, in 1521, “Oh 
Erasmus, where art thou? Defend the truth [7.e. of Luther]: 
obtain the martyr’s crown.” 
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Perhaps nowhere was the conflict between the Lutherans 
and the old type of theologians so full of the deadliest acrimony 
as at Louvain during Erasmus’s residence there, and the 
humanist-scholar was in conflict with both parties. At no 
point were the two opposing groups in unity, except in their 
mingled fear and hope of him. For hate him as they would, 
he was the intellectual giant ; he stood high above them all. 

Accordingly, Erasmus’s mentality and personality have 
come down to modern times distorted by the fierce cross- 
lights of the Louvain controversy. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was traditionally supposed that either 
he was a disguised Lutheran with a taste for scandal-mongering 
in the good cause, as shown, it might be said, in the Colloquia, 
or that if he were not a Lutheran he ought to have been one, 
as if the theological Erasmus were the complete Erasmus. 
To both Catholics and Protestants, contemporaneously and 
afterwards, whatever exploitation for controversial purposes 
was made of his brilliant literary writings, as a man, he was 
suspect ; and posterity is too often invited to judge him in the 
perspective of dogmatic colour-blindness of the past. 

Yet in a careful and open-minded study of his life and 
writings, the real Erasmus emerges, not a mere iconoclast (a 
great iconoclast he certainly is), but also as a great constructive 
genius; the Louvain period was marked by some of his 
greatest positive assertions. He believed with conviction that 
the greatest possible instrument to be used against the tyranny 
of blind force in all its forms was the trained human mind set 
free from the zdols of ignorance, prejudice, and above all from 
the infection of corporate dementia. 

To Erasmus human progress was equally endangered by 
the purblind monk on the one hand, and on the other, the 
devouring eagle-eyed military autocrat. Those critics who 
called him a coward overlooked the astonishing courage of his 
heroic attack on the militarism of contemporary monarchs 
like Henry VIII. and Charles V. What Erasmus worked for 
was the sanity of a clear open outlook on life, and for that he 
would rely upon a sound cultural education. The problem 
before him was: How can culture be made to permeate all 
specialism? In Erasmus’s day, amongst academic people, 
theology was the most distinctive and obsessing form of 
specialism, just as science-specialism is most outstanding 
to-day. But there is, however, this difference: to-day, the 
science-specialist meets the humanist half-way, as Matthew 
Arnold hoped that he would. The humanism of Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, the mathematician, in his Organisation of 
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Thought, is near in spirit to that of Professor * Burnet, the 
Greek scholar, in his Higher Education and the War. Neither 
the best mathematicians, nor the best natural scientists, nor 
even the best theologians, to-day, are removed to such a 
distance in the bases of their thought as not to be on speaking 
terms with the humanism of Erasmus, if we allow for some 
differences in points of emphasis due to four hundred years of 
thought. In a sense, men of science, letters, and the plastic 
arts are all humanists now. ‘The one predominant obsession 
of non-humanist specialism at the present time is that of 
military aggressiveness. ‘The danger of the latter form of 
specialism—involving atrophy in all truly progressive directions 
—was as obvious to Erasmus in his day as to us living in the 
midst of the greatest war in history. In fact, Erasmus is 
more passionately stirred by the aggressive madness of princes 
than by the hide-bound tyranny of the most intolerant of 
religious reactionaries. ‘To him politics as well as theology 
must be clarified by humanist culture. 

In the suggested solution of the problem as to how special- 
ism might be humanised or vitalised by culture we really 
encounter Erasmus’s great constructive work, his most signi- 
ficant achievement. His constructive views in politics and 
religion are to be found in the Enchiridion Militis Christiani, 
in the Institutio Principis Christiani, in the Querela Pacis, and 
in his. Ratio Vere Theologice, all of them closely connected 
with his Louvain life. They take the reader into another 
world from that of the trenchant satires of the Hncomium 
Morice and the Colloquia. And, again, besides his work as a 
writer on the practical side, we have his directive influence 
on the new humanist “College of the Three Languages” 
at Louvain. 

No characteristic of Erasmus, in his Louvain period, is 
more prominent (not even the magnetic attraction of plunging 
into the theological whirlpool) than his determination to oppose 
princely militarism with all his strength. Almost imperiously 
he made the demand on Henry VIII., Charles V., Francis [., 
and the. Pope, to cease their military aggressions. ‘ The 
people build cities, while the madness of princes destroys 
them” were his well-known words—and what an unconscious 
prophecy for the doomed city of Louvain herself! as we think 
on it to-day. It was from Louvain that Erasmus issued, 
through his indefatigable friend, the publisher, Marten, 
editions of those anti-militarist pamphlets which earlier had 
been too quietly lodged in the Adages, viz. the Scarabeus, 
Silent Alcibiades, and the Bellum. The Institutio Principis 
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the Christiani was first published at Louvain. In it Erasmus 
ther boldly advised the young Charles as to the duties of a prince, 
nor “If you, as a prince, levy taxes as of right, see to it that you 
h a first pay your taxes to the people. . . . If you cannot defend 
<ing your kingdom without acting against justice, without shedding 
ome much human blood, without inflicting injury on religion, 
's of rather lay down your crown.” The chief of Erasmus’s treatises 
stic against war is the Querela Pacis (the “Complaint of Peace”), 
sion first published in 1516 at Basle, but reissued from Louvain in 
t of 1518, in which Peace is personified as a disconsolate wanderer 
1 of on the face of the earth, everywhere “despised and rejected 
ions of men.” The most scathing denunciations of the military 
the ambitions of princes fill the book, and Erasmus despairingly 
iS is laments that the complaint of peace should rather be her 
nces epitaph, “so dead and buried she seems.” 
t of Thus Erasmus was as deeply involved, at Louvain, in high 
logy politics, as in high theology ; and this side of his activity needs 
to be brought prominently into the perspective. Mutatis 
cial- mutandis, in politics as in theology, we are confronted with 
sally the philosophical question: Is education a part of politics, 
igni- or, are politics a part of education? Erasmus appears to take 
and the latter view. The political truths of national welfare can 
iani, and should be taught. The principle of arbitration as an 
and alternative for war was vividly present to Erasmus’s mind, 
cted and he supported the current project for a congress of the 
ther Kings of England and France and of the Emperor, proposed, 
nium at that time, to be held at Cambrai, with objects that we now 
as a associate with the Conferences at the Hague. 
ence Weare not left to conjecture as to the view of the humanists 
ges” with regard to the directive power of education in promoting 
the cause of true political science. Humanist culture was to 
d, is permeate politics equally with theology. Juan Luis Vives, a 
ging Spaniard by birth, a lecturer at Louvain, disciple and intimate 
ypose friend of and co-worker with. Erasmus, wrote definitely on the 
yusly part education ought to play in the dissemination of political 
is [., and social science, and it cannot be doubted that his views 
The were shared by Erasmus and by Sir Thomas More. Vives 
troys maintained that the king should be the intellectual leader of 
cious his people as distinctly as he is their military commander (a 
think real possibility in the cases of Henry VIII. of England and 
sued, Francis 1. of France, who grievously gambled away their , 
rten, unique opportunities on a purely material stake). By the 
‘had § national organisation of education, Vives contended, youth of 
hoeus, the realm should be educated “as skilled goldsmiths are 


ncupis trained to use the Lydian stone” to determine the value of the 
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factors in life which we should seek or avoid, e.g. money, 
possessions, friends, honours, nobility, dignity, sovereignty, 
physique, pleasure, erudition, morality and religion ; and not 
to confound great things with small—in short, the study of 
ethical perspectives, a line of study also overwhelmingly im- 
portant in our own days of democratic evolution. These 
practical suggestions were put forward by Vives in a Bruges 
letter of October, 1525, to King Henry VIII. of England. 
We may well believe that they were opinions formed in the 
Louvain period (1517-1521) when the young Spaniard and 
Erasmus were companions there. We in our day ought to 
beware of the fallacy that the farther we get away from 
the classical humanists the more likely we are to adapt our 
reconstruction of education to what is truly of practical 
worth in life. 

Whether theology—that other great form of specialism—is 
to be subsumed under the concept of culture, or culture under 
that of theology, is a philosophical question we need not raise 
here. Erasmus made it abundantly clear that, in his opinion, 
a sound cultural education was the real salvation of the theo- 
logian. The Greek text of the New Testament would give 
theologians a new instrument for finding theological truth, 
but it needed the well-trained mind to use that instrument 
wisely and effectively. The problem of the right training of 
the mind brought Erasmus to the general question of educa- 
tion, and here he is constructive on broad lines ; indeed, he is 
pre-eminently an educational prophet. 

In the first place, he attacks the practical question of the 
status of the teaching profession. Education would never 
become a regenerative force without the right human agency. 
He insists on the inherent dignity of the profession, at a time 
when, as he says, “teachers are, as a rule, a shabby, broken- 
down set of men, sometimes hardly in their senses. So mean 
the place, so miserable the pittance, you would say that 
pigs were being reared there and not that respectable folk’s 
children were being taught.” He declares that “no one serves 
the commonwealth better than the moulder of unformed boy- 
hood, provided the teacher be learned and good.” He rises 
even higher in his estimate of the teacher’s influence: “ ‘To be 
a schoolmaster is next to being a king.” ‘To a schoolmaster 
at Ghent he wrote: “Go on preparing youth in the best learn- 
ing.” By “best learning” he made it clear that he would 
avoid the merely utilitarian type—the particular danger of 
reforms in that period as well as in our own. Yet, with all 
his reverence for the classics, mere gerund-grinding and book- 
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learning were far from comprising his concept of education ; 
indeed, it is training for life that he has in view, otherwise 
culture could never illumine religion and _ politics, and learning 
itself might be merely one more watertight compartment in a 
purely mechanised intellectual self-satisfied cosmos. 

As a matter of fact Erasmus places educational aims in 
their order of practical importance: piety he puts first of all; 
and only second the liberal studies—providing a richness of 
intellectual range and a power of intellectual discipline—the 
paradise of the humanist in which the emancipated mind of 
man breathed the fine air of classic perfection; thirdly, he 
places instruction in the common duties of life, the common- 
place being lifted into a truer perspective; and fourthly, but 
with an emphasis far beyond that of our own day, he calls for 
the cultivation of good manners, the fine essence of these other 
aims working outwards in all the various human relations of 
the individual human being with his fellows. Such was the 
broad cultural scheme of Erasmus, contrasting with the self- 
centredness and mental parochialism of a narrow educational 
specialisation, military, theological or political. 

Erasmus arrived in Louvain, as already emphasised, in July 
1517, and a few months afterwards came the one great oppor- 
tunity of his life to test his power of carrying into effect the 
organisation of humanism, so as to train within the limits 
of an endowment young men for theological, political, social, 
and educational needs. A rich diplomat of Flanders, Jerome 
Busleiden, left money to found a college for the teaching of 
the “Three Languages ”—Latin, Greek, Hebrew. Erasmus 
induced the executors of .the will to establish the new college 
at Louvain, and he himself became the unofficial director 
of the new institution. He had the royal gift of power of 
selection of the men best fitted for special work. For the 
teaching of Latin, he chose Adrian Barland, the enthusiastic 
exponent of the method of teaching Latin conversationally, 
who also organised the acting of Latin plays by the students. 
When called upon to appoint Barland’s successor, Erasmus 
chose Conrad Goclenius, a professor whose devotion to teach- 
ing work was so exceptional that Erasmus could even pardon 
his publishing so little, in days when the greatest aim of 
scholars was to add something to “good letters.” 

The appointment of a teacher of Hebrew involved greater 
difficulty, for before coming to Louvain Erasmus himself had 
seriously pointed out what seemed to him the real danger of 
a restoration of Hebrew learning, viz. a possible revival of 
Judaism as against Christianity. His disinterested love of 
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sound scholarship, however, determined him to appoint a Jew, 
Matthew Adrianus, who was obviously the best man for the 
post. This overcoming of his own prejudices to promote 
humanist ideals is a striking instance of his large-mindedness. 

But the humanist centre of gravity was the teaching of 
Greek. ‘To this study Erasmus had devoted the best years of 
his own life. ‘The one thing I know by experience,” said he, 
“is that we cannot achieve anything in any kind of literature 
without Greek.” No appointment could, in his view, be more 
responsible than that of the Professor of Greek. He wrote to 
a Greek refugee teacher in Rome, John Andrew Lascaris (the 
teacher of the most famous contemporary Greek scholar, 
Guillaume Budé), begging him to send for the new chair a 
cultivated native Greek, who would give to his students the 
pure pronunciation of his native idiom. Even to-day, when 
the linguistic side of Greek teaching has become highly de- 
veloped, the idea of the appointment of native Greeks for 
teaching Greek has not received much educational considera- 
tion. However, the letter to Lascaris did not bring a reply in 
time, and the best available northern scholar, Rutger Rescius, 
was appointed. One of Rescius’ students, Nicholas Clenard, 
afterwards produced a Greek grammar, which has been the 
basis of all the later textbooks on the subject. Ultimately 
Rescius succeeded the great publisher Marten in the direction 
of the Louvain printing press, and he helped conspicuously in 
the diffusion of Greek authors. Thus with a small endow- 
ment, and small teaching staff, the College of the Three 
Languages under the directive influence of Erasmus, in spite 
of the opposition of the theologians, flourished and brought 
forward the new aims. The freshness and stimulating power 
of the material of study, and the clear mental discipline 
involved, made the institution an invaluable factor in the 
development of that educational progress. Louvain, it is well 
known, began in the following age to produce pioneers of 
knowledge, literary and scientific. 

We have interesting, not to say remarkable, corroborative 
evidence of the stimulating mental atmosphere of Louvain in 
the next generation. When that noble “ Apostle of the north 
of England,” Bernard Gilpin, was just beginning his work as a 
parish priest, he became unsettled in his theological views. He 
sought advice from his uncle, Bishop Tunstall. ‘ Go abroad,” 
said the bishop; “ spend a year or two in communication with 
the ablest men of either side, and study for yourself.” We are 
told that Gilpin made his headquarters at Louvain for a long 
period, with this object in view. The choice of Louvain 
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speaks volumes for the Erasmian tradition of open-mindedness, 
for what Erasmus had helped to achieve educationally. 

In spite of the theological buzzing that surrounded him, 
Erasmus is not to be judged by posterity from the theological 
standpoint ; his was the supreme passion for the transfiguring 
power of humanism, a passion which made him the teacher of 
teachers and the leader—not of crowds but of the leaders. 
He was the philosopher-prince of his time in education, and 
through the centuries he has remained the one great “ cosmo- 
politan educationist.” ‘The real spirit of Erasmus in promoting 
the transfusion of the humanist culture into divinity came to 
its own most markedly in the rational theology of the next 
century. Itis reflected in the piety, joined with broad humanist 
conceptions of religion, of John Hales, William Chillingworth, 
Benjamin Whichcote, Henry More, and Jeremy ‘Taylor. ‘These 
great men were, in England, the intellectual descendants of 
Erasmus as well as of Plato, and the Erasmian tradition has 
been the best tradition of the broader section of the English 
Church ever since. During Erasmus’s life-time, in numbers of 
adherents, in popular reputation, and in apparent forcefulness, 
Luther was the great creative success of his age—Erasmus the 
man of negatives. But Erasmus prepared the way for gradual 
organic development of the best modern spirit of intellectual 
emancipation. In politics it has not realised itself even yet. 
The masses of the body politic in England are to-day neither 
specialised nor humanised. Yet Erasmus’s spirit speaks clearly 
in the best utterances of the Church to-day, as when the 
Bishop of Oxford, discussing Religion in Public Schools, 
recently declared, ‘“‘ An immense evil is the confusion between 
reverence and faith and a credulity which makes it a virtue not 
to enquire, and discourages the free life of the intellect. The 
Christian religion is totally without obscurantism and loves 
light for its own sake, coming from whatsoever quarter.” 

This pronouncement is substantially the position advocated 
by Erasmus four hundred years ago. Moreover, he explicitly 
appealed for a similar humanist spirit in politics, and _par- 
ticularly in international relations. The historical irony is 
manifest in recalling the fact that it was from Louvain that 
Erasmus advocated his noble humanism. With the added 
pathos of that city’s unspeakable tragedy, the spirit of Erasmus’s 
humanism will appeal, in the future, more irresistibly than 
ever to the minds and hearts of men. 


FOSTER WATSON. 


Green Street Green, 
OrpincTon, Kent, 





PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR. 
E. F. CARRITT. 


Ir is an admitted drawback to extempore prayer as against an 
established liturgy that, though more likely to attract attention, 
it is apter to stimulate a critical frame of mind which is anta- 
gonistic to devotion, and this as much by its mere strangeness 
as by its natural inferiority in style and substance. ‘The same 
characteristics both for good and evil attend prayers composed 
for the war in comparison with thdse to which we are more 
accustomed. All attend to them, few approve them, and to 
some they are scarcely endurable. As I happen myself to 
have heard chiefly those used with more or less authority in 
congregations of the Church of England, I shall illustrate my 
reflections from them, supposing them to be not very different 
from those in use elsewhere. It is gratefully to be granted 
that many of these prayers are noble in spirit and, by a laud- 
able study of our old biblical and liturgical language, dignified 
in tone. It would be hard to cavil at petitions to the God 
who turneth even the wrath of man_to his praise, and is afflicted 
in the afflictions of his people, that the issues of the war may be 
overruled for his glory and the enlargement of his kingdom, 
and that he would prosper all counsels which make for the 
restoration of a rightful and abiding peace, so that the nations 
of the world may be united in a former fellowship for the 
promotion of his glory and the good of all mankind. We 
ought certainly to pray for the sick and wounded, whether 
our own or of the enemy, and commend to the mercy of God 
those who fall in the service of their country. It will hurt none 
of us to ask for courage and loyalty, tranquillity and self-control, 
that we may accomplish that which is given us to do and endure 
that which is given us to bear; that our sailors and soldiers 
may be inspired with courage and endurance, with gentleness 
in victory and patience in reverses ; or that those to whom is 


committed the government of our nation may be granted at 
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this time special gifts of wisdom and understanding, of counsel 
and strength, that, upholding what is right and following 
what is true, they may obey God’s holy will and follow his 
divine purpose. 

But we are fortunate if we escape requests more question- 
able both in expression and in spirit, which inevitably arouse 
the most controversial questions as to God’s governance of 
the world and the right uses of prayer. Is it wise emphati- 
cally to explain to children that they are to pray because 
“our enemies would destroy our beautiful country, kill 
our strongest men and take all our money away”; or that 
when the Psalmist says, “They have burnt up all the houses 
of God in the land, they murder the widow and the stranger, 
and put the fatherless to death,” he is describing exactly the 
conduct of the enemy? Petitions for a complete and speedy 
victory, for the removal of friction among our Allies, for 
steadiness in face of the long-continued strain, for protection 
from the snares and assaults of the enemy, for the return of 
Russia to a full alliance, are all apt for one reason or another 
to repel many from congregational devotion. 

And yet, never is congregational prayer more salutary 
than in time of war. On whatever occasion we find ourselves 
practically conjoined with our fellows, it becomes peculiarly 
our duty to connect ourselves with them in the spirit ; the very 
exaggeration of excitability in crowds, both for violence and 
for cowardice, is a temptation which makes united prayer 
the more necessary. If emotions are magnified by sharing, 
in so much greater need do they stand of the purifying 
criticism which comes of sharing them openly in God’s sight, 
of laying them, as the saying is, before him. When we are 
joined in our enthusiasm or despondency with many or all 
of our associates, then we are most likely to be beset by 
intolerance, anger, thoughtlessness, and most in want of the 
heart-searchings of honest prayer. Party, country, church: 
to what crimes, as well as heroisms, have they not persuaded 
men who singly would have been innocent of both? Yet 
such motives when viewed in the proportions of eternity, 
seen as in God’s sight, will certainly not suffer as against 
their worst enemy, our selfishness ; they will indeed be purged 
of the selfish elements of pride and avarice and rivalry which 
are their curse. 

We need not go to our slums or prisons, nor even to our 
music-halls and newspapers, we need scarcely look at our 
chance companions on a journey or in any public place, to 
learn that it is not our country as it is which can inspire 
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our reverence or devotion ; it will be enough to look at our- 
selves. If patriotism is not mere pack-hunger or pack-panic, 
it is an ideal, and if an ideal is not to be a mere dream, it 
must at least find a common expression of devotion and 
determination. ‘The emotional influence of the joint act of 
prayer is for some minds a very great one, and it may be 
used for two purposes: both to purify in that way our 
natural enthusiasms, and also to transcend our differences 
and hostilities. We ought to pray not only for our enemies, 
but with them as well as with our friends. Sometimes 
enmity would come to seem pitifully ridiculous in the 
process; but if the conviction of divergent ideals and of the 
duty to prosecute them should honestly persist, then that un- 
realised medieval ideal, now more hopeless than ever, is the 
right one: to partake the sacrament with your enemy before 
killing or being killed. If the prayers read in our parliament 
could again be universally attended, and could become for the 
first time sincere, our debates might be more honest and less 
acrimonious. Prayers in time of war should remind us that 
we have a brotherhood both in the humanity by which 
_ offences must needs come, and in the divinity that can 
forgive them. 

Probably few will dispute that in prayer peace should 
preoccupy us more than victory, and, if the Pharisee and the 
publican be remembered, our own shortcomings more than 
those of the enemy. But each of these precepts raises a more 
disputable question of its own. Ought we to pray for victory 
at all? And can we honestly regard war in general or such 
reverses and hardships as we suffer as a punishment for our 
misdeeds ? 

The simplest spirit in which we could pray for victory 
would be as for something very desirable to ourselves of which 
the exact opposite was as desirable to an equal number of 
enemies, so that the result would depend partly upon a 
conflict of prayers corresponding to the material conflict on 
which it also in part depended. 

But a very slight advance in reflection makes it clear that 
the only fit objects of prayer are things absolutely good and 
not merely desirable by an individual or party. All that 
could be said for the simple asking of favours is that, when 
coupled with a submission to God’s will, it really involves a 
reconsideration of our desires in that higher light, and is at 
least better than the formal repetition upon Sundays of 
spiritual requests which bear small relation to our week- 
day efforts. 
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for perpetual youth. Not many who pray for victory are 
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But the proviso of our victory being God’s will really leads 
us to the second spirit in which we may pray for it, as for 
something certainly just or beneficial to mankind at large. 
At this stage it would be proper to emphasise that the victory 
we pray for is less our own than that of the side which 
deserves it or will make the best use of it, however we may 
be convinced that this is ourselves. Even here we are faced 
by many difficulties, of which the most obvious is that we 
cannot pretend to tell what is ultimately good for ourselves, 
still less for the world; we are really reduced to the simple 
petition that the will of God, who knows our necessities 
before we ask and our ignorance in asking, may be done. 
And of this the value must lie not so much in its influence 
on the course of events as in the adjustment of our will 
towards them. 

It may be said that if we know so much that we feel 
bound in duty to pursue certain ends, either as just or as 
beneficial, at any sacrifice, then we know enough to pray for 
their achievement. But this scarcely seems to follow. We 
cannot refrain from acting in accordance with what know- 
ledge we possess, and in acting we come into conflict with 
other men whom we may have no reason to think better 
informed or better disposed than ourselves. Our prayers 
are addressed to God, 

It is sometimes urged that as men’s prosperity is allowed 
by God to be partly proportioned to their effort, it may also 
be in part dependent on their prayers. But here, again, the 
analogy has difficulties. Since we are left free agents, efforts 
may admittedly be immoral, and that they are successful is 
no proof that they ought to have been made. It would be a 
paralysing thought that on our knees, however misguided, we 
were always taken at our word; yet if, on the other hand, 
only what is right and truly good for us be granted, even 
Plato’s prayer becomes superfluous: “Grant us the good 
whether we ask for it or not, but keep evil from us though 
we pray for it.” And if it be allowed that the fulfilment of 
our prayers might often be disastrous, it remains to ask what, 
so far as we can tell, is the effect of praying. 

Apart from the professors of “Christian Science,” most of 
those who pray for material benefits confine their petitions to 
ends capable of being brought about by some natural course, 
and do not neglect the activities which may contribute to 
their achievement. Many would pray against childlessness 
but few to bear children in virginity ; or for long life but not 
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ready either to forgo the physical means of securing it or to 
make clear to themselves in what proportions they trust to 
God and to dry powder. Again, though he who wills the end 
wills the means to that end, there is a certain obscurity of 
thought in our manner of praying the end, but making no 
mention of the means which, however legitimately, we are all 
the time taking as the sole method of securing it. We pray 
that a plague may be stayed, but not for the discovery of its 
microbe ; for those in peril on the sea, but not for the perfec- 
tion of shipbuilding; for speedy victory, but not that we 
may invent a more poisonous gas or the enemy be quickly 
reduced to famine. 

When we meet with greater consistency in this matter the 
effect upon us is apt to be shocking. The painter Haydon 
was convinced, if ever man was, of a great mission, for which 
he made great sacrifices, and his journal is full of prayers, 
obviously sincere, both for noble ends and for the material 
means of securing them: to redeem his country’s art, to paint 
the greatest crucifixion in the world, for fifty pounds. ‘To 
pray for all of these, if for any, was logical, since he could not 
paint in prison; but how lamentable is the contrast with the 
maxim of Epictetus, to pray only for divine things free from 
fleshly or earthly circumstance, the prayer of Socrates for such 
wealth as a temperate man alone can bear with, or that of 
Cleanthes: ‘ Let folly be dispersed from our hearts, that we 
may repay thee the honours wherewith thou hast honoured 
us, singing praise of thy works for ever as becometh the 
children of men.” 

On asurvey of all such inconsistencies it seems hard to justify 
prayer for any material ends. No doubt confidence is an asset 
upon the battlefield as on the sick-bed, and the belief that you 
have sold yourself to the devil for success or won God over to 
your side is one that prudent doctors or generals have often 
sought to inculeate. But it may also lead to a foolish security, 
and, in any case, such uses of prayer hardly commend themselves 
to the religious mind. 

The great thing, no doubt, is to pray in earnest at all, for 
almost as soon as we do this, really raising ourselves into God’s 
presence and striving in spirit and in truth to mean what we 
ask and to realise his will to hear us, we find ourselves unable 
to give any content to that will, which we pray should be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, other than a purely spiritual one. 
We can pray to be brave but not victors, moderate in our use 
of wealth, but not even moderately wealthy, to love our fellows 
but not to enjoy their love. Prayer becomes a demand upon 
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that divine spirit, to which no man is quite a stranger, and 
which any man may make at home, for deeds and thoughts of 
unselfishness, of energy and love; at once a striving for its 
vision of eternal peace and truth, and a petition for strength to 
maintain in every act that vision by the life of peace and truth, 
the life of God the Creator and Saviour of the world. 

Such should be our prayers for ourselves. Before dis- 
cussing what place the world should have in them, in what 
sense we can pray for God’s kingdom to come, I should like 
to consider the truth of the view that our troubles are the 
consequences of our misdeeds. 

The crudest sense in which the penitential war service is 
sometimes understood is only another form of the prayer for 
victory with the added grossness of an inducement to hear it. 
We may no longer be able to believe that “A gift prevails 
over gods, as well as reverend kings,” but the idea that 
they may be won over by importunity in sackcloth and ashes 
has not entirely vanished. The notion of perpetual prayer 
conducted by relays of clergy suggests the mechanical 
praying-mill of the East, and contrition is not always free 
from a sense of favours to come. Certainly to obey is better 
than sacrifice, but it does not differ in kind if our only 
motive is that “ Whoso doeth the will of the gods, to him 
they gladly hearken.” 

Candidly regarding the world as we know it, we must 
admit that prosperity is not proportioned to merit ; the wicked 
flourish like a green bay-tree and the children of the righteous 
are seen begging their bread; the rain falls upon the just and 
upon the unjust, nor are the towers of Siloam respecters of 
persons. As regards justice, we can say that many innocent 
persons have suffered the extremity of ill-fortune, and, in 
respect of mere beneficence, we have no ground for supposing 
that the course of history has made more for the happiness of 
our race than any other possible course. Indeed, if we were 
fatalistic optimists, the spring of effort would be broken. Even 
the inward peace of a quiet conscience does not seem to go by 
desert; if we take two contemporaries whose temperaments 
have been very fully displayed to us, it can hardly be doubted 
that, of Cowper and Horace Walpole, the better was not the 
happier man. 

We may fetch a cold and curious comfort from the specu- 
lation that though individual lives are not conformed to our 
ideas of desert, the affairs of nations are governed in accordance 
either with their merits or their potential service to the world. 
But though the uncertainty of the event here gives a greater 
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scope to conjecture, the evidence is all the other way ; and even 
were the assumption more generally plausible, it would be far 
from confirming the hypothesis it is intended to support. We 
cannot think of God as a careless or incompetent ruler who 
must be content to secure his people’s welfare in the gross and 
write off individual failures. If one innocent man ever suffered, 
if one event ever happened that would have caused more 
happiness by being otherwise, then we are assured that neither 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, nor happiness 
in proportion to merit, is the sole divine purpose in the world. 
We do not hear of any good man, it is not recorded of Christ 
himself, that by prayer or by virtue he was immune from the 
pains of mind and body which our humanity inherits; but 
only that they encountered them with patience, and, for the 
sake of others, gladly. 

All this is no argument for God’s indifference or care- 
lessness; not a sparrow: falls to the ground without his 
heeding, though many sparrows fall. It is an argument. that, 
wholesome as it may be to dwell on our shortcomings, we 
cannot regard them as necessarily the cause of our sufferings, 
and that the true object of prayer is not prosperity or suc- 
cess. ‘The only particular object for which we can in quiet- 
ness and confidence petition is that which we are certain is 
symmetrical to the will of God, but which he has to some 
extent left in our own power; the harmony of our wills in 
love and cheerfulness to life as it comes, a life never of 
passive happiness but of endurance, sacrifice, and victory 
mingled with defeat. “Lead me, O God, and I will follow,” 
said Epictetus, “willingly if I am wise, but if not willingly, | 
must still follow”; and it may be asked, if this is the out- 
come of Christianity, how it differs from Stoical indifference 
or Epicurean despair, which, holds indeed, that there are 
gods, but that they are careless of mankind, savouring « 
haleyon tranquillity untroubled by the turmoil of our region. 
But there is all the difference in tone and feeling between 
the mockery or silence of Lucretius and the prayer which 
expects as little to bend or evade inscrutable providence, 
but makes known its wants with confidence to a loving 
Father, no spectator of our sufferings, but entering into our 
world to heal us by his stripes, and by his indwelling in 
every one of us, preferring a life of sorrow and death to an 
effortless and serene perfection. ‘“'Teach us, good Lord,” 
was the prayer of Ignatius of Loyola, “to serve thee as 
thou deservest; to give and not to count the cost; to 
fight and not to heed the wounds; to toil and not to seek 
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for rest; to labour and not to ask for any reward save that 
of knowing that we do thy will.” 

True prayer is the “true philosophy,” at once a practis- 
ing how to die and a contemplation of all time and 
existence, or, rather, it is our measure of immortality, the 
contemplation of God who draws all things to himself by 
love. It is called by the early fathers a commerce or 
mingling with God and was held by the Neoplatonists to 
raise the soul to communion with him. “It is the life of 
the divine spirits and of godlike and happy men, a liberation 
from all earthly concerns, a life unaccompanied by human 
pleasures, and a flight of the alone to the alone.” “EF la 
sua voluntade é la nostra pace.” Only by such prayer may 
we also in heart and mind thither ascend and with him 
continually dwell. 

Prayer, indeed, ought to aim at transcending the desire for 
victory. It is not so much that the petition for the daily 
bread we hunger after, or for the removal of the cup we dread, 
need pedantically be stifled, but that they must be taken up 
and finally absorbed by something wider and deeper, some- 
thing in the end more eternally quenching to our immortal 
thirst than any earthly waters: 

“ No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request, 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him, it was blessedness and love.”’ 


The surest step to the reinstatement of prayer would be 
the recognition of this its proper sphere. Being unable to 
believe at bottom that life can ever be free from evil, we have 
grown half-hearted in the merely palliative prayer that the 
evil day should be put off, or should not come with some 
particular horror; that we might be delivered from plague, 
pestilence, and famine, or that there might be peace in our 
own time. The world, as we can conceive it, will always be 
full of suffering: of loss, of disillusion, of sordid cares and 
enmities, of wrecked ideals, and of unavailing love. A man 
cannot live long without weariness and disappointment, both 
in himself and others; he cannot live much longer without 
sickness, solitude, and decay; and in the end he must die. 
And even for this space he could hardly bear to live if he 
truly realised the pains so plentifully, and as it often seems 
ingeniously, devised by nature for men and animals alike: the 
slow cruelty of disease and starvation, or the sordid and life- 
long squalor which are the lot of most mankind. 
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In a time which we are apt to think one of unprecedented 
calamity, it is well to remember that these things have always 
been so, and that all the progress whose arrest we lament held 
no very immediate promise of their cure. We have set our 
prayers, both for ourselves and others, too much on earthly 
things, and have forgotten that if suffering and imperfection 
were unknown, there would be no room for the more heavenly 
things of sacrifice and effective love. 

I do not think that on reflection we really desire such a 
fairyland. When we think we do, what we really long for is 
a world always a little better than this of ours; not an un- 
thinkable void with no resisting medium against which our 
wings might beat, but a world of clearer and serener air, where 
our flight would be more swift and steady ; or, in truth, our 
aspiration is for stronger wings and a more constant heart to 
carry us against the tempest and above the cloud of our own 
familiar region. 

We have tried too little to enter into the mind of God in 
prayer, and so, by love rising above distance and division, 
and triumphing over chance and time, to share in the divine 
victory of suffering without despondence and death without 
despair, which merges our vicissitudes in the deeper pity and 
the wider joy of God. 

EK. F. CARRITT. 


Oxrorp. 





BIRMINGHAM MYSTICS OF THE 
MID-VICTORIAN ERA. 


THe Rev. R. H. COATS, M.A., B.D. 


BIRMINGHAM in the middle of the nineteenth century was 
hardly the place in which one would have expected to find 
the pearl of mysticism. It was then a prosperous manufactur- 
ing town of 225,000 inhabitants, belonging for the most part 
to the comfortable middle class, markedly Radical in politics, 
and thoroughly progressive and up to date in everything 
that concerned trade and industry. Lamps, medals, bedsteads, 
steel pens, chandeliers were being manufactured on every hand 
by small employers who had themselves been workmen a year 
or two before. The ecclesiastical life of the community was 
as vigorous as the industrial. The Church of England, having 
been bereft of Church Rates in 1842, was bending its energies 
to the erecting of ten new places of worship by means of 
voluntary contributions ; the Wesleyan Methodists were show- 
ing a characteristic form of activity in the raising of a 
Centenary Fund of £2600. It was the period when the fine 
Shaggy head, mellifluous voice, and plain, old-fashioned gospel 
of John Angel James were drawing large congregations to 
Carrs Lane Church; and when that popular and eloquent 
preacher, George Dawson, was persuading his fellow-townsmen 
to adopt the Free Libraries Act of 1850, and gathering from 
many quarters to his Cave of Adullam—shall we call it ?— 
all who were distressed or had a grievance, theologically or 
ecclesiastically. As for the Roman Catholics, they had just 
erected a cathedral of Pugin Gothic within the city, at the 
opening of which High Mass was celebrated, with great pomp 
and magnificence, by the Archbishop of Tréves, the Bishops of 
Tournai and Chalons, assisted by eleven other bishops and a 
hundred and twenty priests, in the presence of the Catholic 


nobility of the neighbourhood and a crowded congregation. 
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Here indeed was a challenge openly thrown down in the 
very citadel of Radical, ultra-Protestant Nonconformity. No 
wonder the very stones of the street cried out against it. On 
a certain November morning in 1850 the pavements were 
found to have been chalked with indignant protests—‘ No 
Popery.” ‘A curse on all priests.” - “ Catholics are the ruin 
of every country.” 


I. 


Such was the state of Birmingham when there arrived in 
it a young man of twenty-seven named RosBert ALFRED 
VauGHAN, who had been called to undertake the pastorate of 
Ebenezer Congregational Church, Steelhouse Lane. A dis- 
tinguished career already lay behind him. When not yet 
twenty years of age he had taken his B.A. degree in London 
University with Classical Honours. He had subsequently 
studied in Halle under Tholuck, and had travelled extensively 
in Scotland and in Italy. In the matter of literary achieve- 
ment there stood to his credit a volume of poems published 
in his twenty-first year, and two learned articles on Origen 
and Schleiermacher, the former of which Sir James Stephen 
considered mature enough to have been written by his grand- 
father. 

Young Vaughan bore his honours lightly. He was a 
modest and unassuming person, charming in manner, amiable 
in disposition, and gifted with the power of attracting everyone 
by his engaging conversation and hearty, contagious laughter. 
The late Dr J. B. Paton, of Nottingham, then a student at 
Spring Hill College, Birmingham, testifies to the ease and 
fluency of speech, the rhythm and copiousness of language, 
the restraint of passion, the simplicity and spirituality of theme, 
and above all the seraphic glow of facial expression, with which 
Vaughan preached Sunday after Sunday. By great good 
fortune the young minister found that he was blessed with 
one of those ideal congregations—there are not a few of them 
in Nonconformity—which do not impose upon their pastor too 
great a burden of attendance on committee meetings or other 
wholly unprofitable business, and which know how to dis- 
tinguish between faithful pastoral visitation and what Vaughan 
himself called the “ perambulatory dissipation” of going from 
house to house on needless errands. The result was that he 
was free to devote himself to his books, to flee the world in 
order that he might serve the world, to retire to the lonely 
watch-tower of his little study and pour out his soul in the 
raptures, confessions, and self-upbraidings of his private diary, 
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or sit up far into the night reading his favourite authors, 
Plotinus, Dionysius, Eckhart, Jacob Boehme, Suso, Teresa, 
Fénelon, and Madame Guyon. 

The fruit of these studies was seen in the book which 
bears his name, and by which he is now chiefly remembered, 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. There are many weak- 
nesses in the volume. It is marred by discursiveness, over- d 
embellishment, and a tendency to cheap sarcasm and even 4 
caricature of the types of mysticism with which he was out of 
sympathy. Also, its fabric of pseudo-Socratic dialogue soon 
becomes very wearisome to the reader. Who wishes to discover 
the deep things of God by means of the familiar conversation 
of three gentlemen who sit chatting together over their wine 
and walnuts! Yet the author may be pardoned if, in breaking ¥ 
entirely new ground, and introducing so novel a subject as the 4 
history of Christian mysticism to the English public, he felt 
that something must be done to stimulate and enliven his 
reader’s imagination. The marvel to-day is that a work of 
such magnitude, involving the widest and most painstaking 
research in the Latin, Greek, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, and Old 
German languages, and revealing such powers of philosophic q 
grasp, critical acumen, penetrating analysis, and swift gener- 
alisation, should have been written by a busy Nonconformist 
city minister between the ages of twenty-seven and thirty- 
three. 

Vaughan is a good representative of evangelical mysticism. 
Dean Inge has recently remarked that one of the most 
attractive characteristics of evangelical piety is its intense fer- 
vour of devotion to the person, and especially to the passion, 
of our Lord. This was remarkably evidenced in Vaughan. 
He had none of that mysticism which claims to attain to 
essential union with God by a more direct and living way than 
that of justifying faith in the atoning merits of a crucified 
Redeemer. His one longing was to lose himself in Christ, and 
to be built up into Him as a living stone, anyhow and any- 
where, “ whether near the foundation, dark, beneath the ground, 4 
in affliction and obscurity; or nearer one of the glorious 
pinnacles, in the sunshine and light of men. . . . O my God! 
how manifold are Thy mercies! Draw me nearer to Thyself 
and keep me there!” 4 


































II. 







In the same year in which Vaughan entered Birmingham, 
a meditative youth of sixteen was apprenticed to his father’s 
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business in Newmarket Street. JoHn Henry SHORTHOUSE 
never took kindly to commercial pursuits. Letters written 
from his office were frequently headed “The Hole,” New- 
market Street, and though he continued his connection with 
the firm till almost the end of his life, he was permitted, first 
by an indulgent father and then by an equally indulgent 
brother, to enjoy a holiday as often as he liked, and for as long 
as he might desire. What Shorthouse loved best of all was 
to lie on his back on a hillside during some long, lazy summer 
afternoon and “feel God near,” as he himself put it, in the 
slowly fleeting clouds as they drifted over him. Or he would 
dream the time away reading in Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters, or 
repeating aloud Longfellow’s poem on The Seaweed ‘o the 
accompanying music of the waves of the seashore. By reason 
of a physical defect of stammering, Shorthouse was precluded 
from mingling much with his fellow-citizens. He ther2fore, 
when business was over, withdrew to the privacy of homz: life, 
and buried himself among his books, poring over those treasures 
which he chiefly loved, the English Caroline divines of the 
seventeenth century. 

Thus it came about that out of the eater came forth mest, 
and out of the strong came forth sweetness. It is one of the 
marvels of our literary history that a Birmingham business 
man, of the mid-Victorian era, who had never enjoyed anv 
special educational advantages, who had no leisure for literary 
pursuits save when his day’s work was done, and who was of 
all things in the world a manufacturer of vitriol, should have 
written such a book as John Inglesant. We are told of a lady 
who refused to believe anything so absurd. “ Vitriol!” she 
exclaimed, “vitriol! why, he ought to have been a manu- 
facturer of attar of roses!” 'The fact remains, however, that 
John Inglesant was written by a manufacturer of vitriol, and 
that few more exquisitely fragrant books have been given to 
the world. Shorthouse himself has informed us that the chief 
object of the work was “to promote culture at the expense of 
fanaticism,” and also “to depict spiritual life and growth as not 
exclusively the possession of the Puritan and the Ascetic.” In 
this he has entirely succeeded. ‘To read John Inglesant is to 
stroll through an enchanted garden of seventeenth-century 
mysticism and romance. 

Shorthouse was born into the religious atmosphere of the 
Society of Friends, and he was early initiated into the secrets 
of Quaker simplicity, Quaker gcdliness, Quaker restfulness 
and peace, and Quaker comfort. In his twenty-seventh year, 
however, he joined the Church of England, on the ground that 
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Quaker doctrine insufficiently recognised the importance of 
the “ whole glorious system” of Church sacraments and ordi- 
nances, and man’s insistent need of ceremony and symbol ‘in the 
expression and support of his religious life. Yet Shorthouse 
was at heart a nature-sacramentalist, and believed that all fair 
natural objects might communicate to us the influence of 
the Divine Spirit. He was greatly enamoured of the idea 
set forth in Plato’s Symposium, that the Infinite Spirit seeks 
to enter human life, not only through definitely religious 
channels, but through “festivals and dances and sacrifices, 
bringing mildness and peace . . . the giver of happy life, of 
tenderness, of grace, of longing, and of regret”; and he wrote 
to Matthew Arnold, the acknowledged prophet of sweetness 
and light, urging him to come forward as the champion and 
apostle of this wider gospel. The mysticism of Shorthouse was 
thus really the semi-pagan, semi-pantheistic mysticism of 
Walter Pater, the mysticism of the artistic temperament, 
which rejoices in the magnificence and profusion of outward 
nature, vibrates to every appeal of sweet music, fair statuary, 
or delicious perfumes, and finds in them all but fitful gleams 
and faint suggestions of the still more refined enchantments of 
a transcendent and supersensuous world. To him the “idea 
of Christ ” was quite enough for faith, apart from any certainty 
as to His actual Incarnation or Resurrection, and if an agnostic 
felt genuinely helped by this “idea of Christ,” whatever his 
reasons for rejecting the historic creed might be, he was, in 
Shorthouse’s opinion, fully entitled to take part with him in 
the communion service of his parish church. 

There is an interesting, though rather curt, reference to the 
author of Hours with the Mystics in one of the letters of J. H. 
Shorthouse. “I know little of Vaughan,” he wrote, “but 
should not recommend him. He is a Dissenter, and I am sure 
that none such can, properly, grasp the synthesis which unites 
the Catholic and the mystic.” Nor did the Romanist fare any 
better at his hands. “I never reason with Catholics ; they live 
in a fairy land of their own . . . not to say a fool’s paradise.” 
“The Church of Rome is hopelessly narrow and sectarian, the 
germ of all dissenting sects.” Shorthouse was a true son of the 
Church of England. Though first of all fed and watered by 
Quakerism, the real roots of his piety were in Andrewes, 
Laud, Herbert, and above all in Keble, with whose nature- 
sacramentalism he was in fullest sympathy. Always he was 
haunted by the thought of “the Christian Mythos: Eternal 
Truth manifested in Phenomena.” “I can only suppose,” he 
once wrote to Professor Knight, “that I have been so happy 
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as to become for a moment the mouthpiece of one or other of 
those eternal truths of that eternal song which, coming down 
through the generations, as Plato says, from the heart of the 
Divine Love, is caught up now and again by one and another, 
who is but the string upon which the notes are played.” 


Ill. 


Had either Vaughan or Shorthouse happened to be walking 
down Alcester Street in Birmingham in 1850, he might have 
met a strange, tall, thin, ascetic-looking figure, with a far-away 
look in his keen, penetrating eyes, and a lofty serenity and 
aloofness marking his whole demeanour. No one could doubt 
who the stranger was; it was JouN HENRY NEwMan, lately 
arrived in Birmingham, and bearing with him a Papal Brief 
for the establishment of a new Oratory in Edgbaston. 
Newman was then in his fiftieth year. The long and painful 
travail of his Anglican career had been recently concluded ; he 
had passed through his novitiate at Oscott, Milan, and Rome; 
and he was now to begin his great and self-imposed task of 
seeking to win over apostate England to allegiance to the 
Roman see. The work was to prove very heavy—heavier, 
more wearing, more disappointing than he had ever dreamed ; 
and already, on entering it, he. felt himself an old man. 
Everywhere he was suspect, held at arm’s length, kept out in 
the cold even by his co-religionists. Those were the days in 
which he was shouldering the huge burden of the Achilli trial, 
and the attempt to establish a Catholic University in Ireland, 
and vainly spending his strength in fighting the invisible giants 
of British prejudice, British hostility, British apathy of in- 
difference. 

Who can ever hope to solve the mystery of Newman! 
His was, indeed, an “open” secret, like that of great Nature 
herself, yet one that is all the more baffling and elusive on that 
account. At first we think that Newman’s is a simple mind, 
it is so candid, naive, ingenuous in some of its moods. But 
soon we find that we are wholly lost in the labyrinthine mazes 
of his complex personality. A doughty champion in the arena 
of party strife, yet all the while a child, a dreamer, an idealist, 
dwelling in a realm remote; one who scorned and despised the 
world, yet was shrewdly conversant with all its ways, and deft 
in using it as a tool to suit his purposes ; apostle of modernism, 
yet a leader of obscurantism and reaction; genuine believer in 
the liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius, yet author of 
books from which Huxley undertook to compile a primer on 
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infidelity ; the most introspective of men, yet spending his life 
in searching for authority without rather than within; intel- 
lectually hard, cold, glittering and analytical one moment, the 
next meltingly sweet, rapturously adoring, womanlike in 
tenderness; at all times master of a style the most sinuous 
and supple ever known—it is impossible to bring into one 
focus the many changing aspects of his mind and character. 

There are two marked elements in his mysticism, however, 
to which attention may be directed. In the first place, his 
was essentially a Catholic or ecclesiastical form of mysticism, 
a mysticism inspired by the spell and glamour of the Church. 
Newman would have felt himself naked, or shivering in rags, 
in the bare Nonconformity of Vaughan. He could not have 
endured the “ idea of Christ ” or the green-field sacramentalism 
of Shorthouse. No, what his soul craved was a Church that 
should have all the authentic Catholic notes of unity, authority, 
and above all sanctity, a Church which should exercise its 
sacred functions by authorised delegation from the Apostles 
themselves, and which should show forth Jesus Christ worthily, 
and with all due magnificence, in the supreme sacrament of the 
altar. Having found such a Church, as he thought, Newman 
was able to give unbounded scope to his mystical intuitions, 
and splendidly rich and gorgeous those intuitions were. The 
Holy Catholic Church was in very deed to him a supernatural 
society, a Divine creation, the spouse of God, the bride of Christ, 
the mother of all Saints, the favoured yet awful home of the 
Holy Ghost, peerless in beauty, the channel of every grace, 
the only bestower of sanctity and immortality, bosom of repose 
and sanctuary from the world, the guarantor of blessedness and 
the peace of heaven. 

From another point of view, however, the chief character- 
istic of Newman’s mysticism was not its catholicism, but its 
individualism. Surrounded though he always believed himself 
to be by an innumerable company of saints and angels in the 
universal Church, Newman was nevertheless essentially a lonely 
voyager over the troubled sea of life. From his earlier 
evangelical days he inherited a feeling that there were “two, 
and two only, luminously self-evident beings” in the entire 
universe, himself and his Creator, and that consciousness never 
left him. He had the true mystic’s sense of the presence 
of God everywhere. Like a man groping in the dark, he felt 
himself ever contending with invisible and ghostly enemies. 
Yet always, mid the encircling gloom, there was the kindly 
light, sent to direct his steps o’er moor and fen. And whither 
that light conducted him his true home was. Newman was a 
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genuine pilgrim of eternity. His was a spirit that chafed and 
fretted in this darkness, and longed to return to that ever- 
lasting Source of light and life and love from which it came. 
Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem are the words which are 
inscribed on the tablet erected to his memory in Edgbaston. 
None better could have been chosen to describe the whole 
tendency of his restless and aspiring spirit. 


IV. 


It is very widely felt that one of the results of the present 
war is likely to be a revival of mystical religion. Disillusioned 
as to the promised benefits of a purely material civilisation, 
weary of mere formality and barren externalism in the life of 
the Church, and greatly in need of comfort and consolation, 
men, it is held, may be expected to feel after God, if haply they 
may find Him, in some more immediate and self-evidencing 
experience of Divine Reality. If this should be the case, it is 
probable that, in the future as in the past, closer fellowship 
with God will take many forms. Mysticism—if we may use 
the term not in the sense of the loss of separate personality 
through oneness with and absorption in the Divine, but in the 
more general signification of the soul’s whole-hearted self-identi- 
fication with the transcendental world, however it may be con- 
ceived—is not the monopoly of any one section of the Church 
of Christ, nor is it necessarily bound up with any stereotyped 
system of belief. Mysticism has the chameleon-like quality of 
taking on the colour, so to speak, of any background of ideas 
with which it may be associated. It is that authentic voice of 
the Holy Ghost which every man hears in his own tongue. It 
is the wine of divine life, which suits any chalice into which it 
may be poured. 

If that be so, we may reasonably expect, in any mystical 
revival, a recurrence of each of the types above described. We 
shall always have the evangelical type of mysticism, which sees 
no possibility of union with God save through a personal act of 
justifying faith in the one redeeming Deed of an atoning, reign- 
ing, and sanctifying Lord. We shall also have a Catholic or 
ecclesiastical type of mysticism, which, by assiduous attendance 
at the ceremonies of the holy altar, seeks to attain to the almost 
dizzy rapture of eucharistic oneness with Jesus Christ, by 
assisting in the partaking of His blessed Body, broken and so 
made available for us in the supreme moment of His most 
pure longing and holy obedience and everlasting love. We 
shall also have the contribution of nature-mysticism, which 
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feels the sacrament of the altar too cramped and limited an 
expression of the all-pervading symbolism of art and nature 
and human life.. Finally, we shall certainly have quietist or 
Quaker mysticism, in which the soul dispenses with sacraments 
altogether, closes its eyes even to the symbolism of nature and 
of art, and sinks into itself from thought to thought. 

There is no reason why these various types should quarrel 
with one another. Each is partial and incomplete without 
the rest. Only together can they be perfected into one. The 
Evangelical has to learn from the Catholic how much may be 
gained when we are surrounded and upheld on every side by 
the common tradition of the universal Church, as expressed in 
ancient symbol and holy rite. ‘The Catholic has to learn from 
the Evangelical and from the Quaker that full communion 
with God may be enjoyed, even though sacraments themselves 
should be laid aside. Both should learn from the Nature- 
mystic that God’s most real sacramental presence is not con- 
fined to consecrated bread and wine, nor yet to any group of 
dedicated souls, but gleams mysteriously from everything that 
He has made. What is surely right is that each type should 
be loyal to its historic heritage and spiritual ideal, while remain- 
ing tolerant and sympathetic towards those which differ from 
it. Only together do the many-hued rays of spiritual religion 
make up the pure and unsullied radiance of eternal Truth. 

In any case, it is the mystical element in all religious types 
which alone preserves them from corruption and decay. 
Without it, evangelical orthodoxy becomes dry scholasticism, 
nature-sacramentalism becomes bleak rationalism or material- 
ism, Catholic piety becomes barren ceremonialism. Moreover, 
it is in this inner mystic realm that all the various types find 
common ground. On the surface we differ; in the depths we 
are agreed. In the porch we wrangle; in the inner shrine we 
bow. Shorthouse, Vaughan, and Newman lived at the same 
time and in the same city, but it is unlikely that they ever 
met. Probably they never tried to meet: indeed they were 
too far separated in years to do so. Yet, had an interview 
been possible, when they were in the fullness of their powers, 
what would have taken place? Doubtless, when the three 
were closeted together, Newman would immediately have 
dominated ‘the little company. He was a giant, where the 
other two were dwarfs. Newman had more true sanctity than 
either Vaughan or Shorthouse. His religious life was far more 
loftily austere and passionately ascetic. He knew. more than 
they did of the prolonged and bitter warfare between flesh and 
spirit, and the alternate pangs and raptures of inward holiness. 
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Had the three fallen to controversial disputation on questions 
of Church history, or theological dogma, or ecclesiastical polity, 
we know quite well what would have happened. Invisible 
barriers of misunderstanding and even prejudice would have 
risen up between them. The Roman Catholic, the Anglican, 
the Nonconformist, would immediately have displaced the saint, 
the mystic, the lover of Christ Jesus; and they would have 
misjudged, even if they did not unchurch, each other. 

But if, instead of disputing, they had betaken themselves 
to prayer, and bent the knee together in repeating a collect of 
St Chrysostom or St Augustine, then they would have been 
one. Yes, and we may be sure that they are one now, in that 
world where purblind earthly seekers after truth see no longer 
darkly, but face to face. ‘ Adversaries agree together,” wrote 
Newman himself in one of the finest passages of his Parochial 
and Plain Sermons,— Adversaries agree together directly they 
are dead, if they have lived and walked in the Holy Ghost. . . . 
In the world of spirits there is no difference of parties. It is 
our plain duty indeed here, to contend even for the details of 
the Truth, according to our light ; and surely there is a Truth 
in spite of the discordance of opinions. But that Truth is at 
length simply discerned by the spirits of the just; human 
additions, human institutions, human enactments enter not 


with them into the unseen state. . . . [There] the harmonies 
combine and fill the temple, while discords and imperfections 
die away.” 


R. H. COATS. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Prorrssor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Ix the midst though we are of the most gigantic war of all history, the 
peaceful pursuit of science and philosophy continues with unabated zeal 
and vigour. The extent to which philosophical reflection has progressed 
in Germany and Austria since August 1914 we have no means of deter- 
mining ; but certainly in England, France, Italy, and America the progress 
has been steady and persistent, and those who foretold a barrenness or 
cessation of speculative effort have proved to be unreliable prophets. 
During the last few months a surprising amount of valuable original 
work has appeared from the press. ‘The new volume of the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society (N.S. vol. xvii.; London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1917) shows how varied have been the fields of inquiry in which 
investigation has been carried on. Participating in the lively discussion 
which took place in Trinity College one quiet —e afternoon last 
June, when Cambridge was in the glory of her summer beauty, upon the 
question: “ Are the Materials of Sense Affections of the Mind?” it was 
difficult to believe “ the whole wide world was not at peace, and all men’s 
hearts at rest,” except indeed those that were troubled by the diverging 
views of the five papers here collected together. The volume opens with 
the Address of the President, Dr H. Wildon Carr, on “The Problem of 
Recognition.” He contends that recognition is the mark of our past 
experience which a present novel sense-presentation bears, this mark being 
immediately apprehended as part of the presentation and not inferred 
from it. It is the resultant of learning by experience—the process by 
which the mind incorporates and assimilates what has gone before. Recog- 
nition may be either intelligent or instinctive, but both are of the same 
nature. The mind itself is an organisation of experience. All past 
experience has not only contributed to it but is incorporated within it, 
giving it character and individuality; and new sentient experience can 
only enter by receiving the mould or mark of this organisation. Dr 
Bernard Bosanquet follows with a paper on “The Function of the State in 
Promoting the Unity of Mankind.” He argues that the ultimate end 
of man is, if we avoid religious phraseology, which would — furnish 
the truest expression of it, the best life; and that the State is the power 
which, as the organ of a community, has the function of maintaining the 
external conditions, called rights, necessary to the best life. Professor 
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A. N. Whitehead contributes a very able piece of work on “'The Organi- 
sation of Thought,” in which he tries to trace the way in which from 
the crude data of sense we arrive at “the neat, trim, tidy, exact world” 
which is the goal of scientific reflection. Mr C. D. Broad writes on 
“Hume’s Theory of the Credibility of Miracles,” maintaining that 
Hume, with his views of induction, had no right to say that no possible 
evidence could make it reasonable to suppose that a miraculous exception 
to some law of nature had taken place. Two important discussions 
of value are included in the volume—one by Mr F. C. Bartlett, who 
contends that neither in the rudimentary attribution of value, nor in 
the developed value-judgment, is anything of necessity, in all cases, 
assumed or asserted with respect to existence; and the other by Mr 
W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, who thinks that every individual is himself 
and for himself that ideal spectator or critic to whose intelligence, 
will, and taste, true value is indissolubly related. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan’s suggestive treatment of “Fact and Truth” is full of acute 
observations and distinctions. He differentiates (a) truth in the structure 
of the knowable world, which perhaps may never be known by us, but 
which is there all the same, (0) truth in the structure of the sphere of 
knowledge, the leading characteristic of which is consistency, and (c) truth 
as correspondence of the structure in the sphere of knowledge to the 
structure of the knowable sphere. The present writer contributes a 
paper on “The Basis of Critical Realism” in which he attempts to show 
that when the act of cognition is rightly described, it affords no ground 
for refusing to recognise the secondary qualities as veritably properties 
of material things. The view is developed in opposition to the way 
of regarding “ minds” and “ things” characteristic of the so-called “ new 
realism.” ‘I'wo valuable historical articles should be mentioned—one on 
Malebranche by Mr Morris Ginsberg, and the other on Plotinus by Dean 
Inge. Finally, in addition to the symposium already mentioned, there 
is an interesting symposium on “The Ethical Principles of Social Re- 
construction,” opened by Dr L. P. Jacks, and in which Mr G. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr C. Delisle Burns, and Miss H. D. Oakeley took part. The 
volume as a whole is a good index of current philosophical thought, and 
ought to be widely known by those desirious of following the tendencies 
of modern reflection. 

Professor J. S. Mackenzie has produced an exceedingly useful and 
suggestive book, Elements of Constructive Philosophy (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1917), which will be of considerable help to university students 
and to a wide circle of readers. It is written from the standpoint of 
Hegelian idealism, but the author has been largely influenced, he tells us, 
by the writings of the “New Realists,” who seem to him to have done 
much towards clearing away the remnants of the subjective bias by which 
especially English philosophy has been perverted. The treatise is divided 
into three books. The first is concerned with the general problems of 
knowledge—showing the way “From Doubt to Belief,” according to the 
sub-title,—and in it the nature and implications of belief, the import of 
judgnfént, the laws of thought, and the relation of truth and reality are 
dealt with. Special stress is here laid on the conception of objective order 
that lies in the nature of things, and a chapter is devoted to the more 
fundamental modes of order. The second eek is occupied with some 
special aspects of the universe as known—* From Nature to Spirit,”—and 
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here qualitative and quantitative conceptions, causation, the unity of 
consciousness, social unity, and the problems of value, freedom, and 
personality fall to be considered. The third book deals with the universe 
as a whole—“ From Chaos to Cosmos,”—and the possibility of regarding 
the universe as a completely ordered system is discussed. Professor 
Mackenzie inclines to the view that the number of existing things, as well 
as the number of real universals, kinds, orders, categories, or other ultimate 
determinations, is definite and limited ; and that the infinity of the whole 
consists oniy in its rounded completeness. Written from a very different 
standpoint—that, namely, of the rational principles embodied in the 
teaching uf St Thomas Aquinas and the other masters of the traditional 
Aristotelian Scholasticism,—Dr P. Coffey’s elaborate treatise in two volumes, 
Epistemology, or The Theory of Knowledge (London: Longmans, 1917), 
deserves recognition as an able and acute consideration of the whole range 
of quesiions at present in the foreground of philosophical discussion. 
For purposes of criticism, the author confines himself, and I think he was 
well advised in doing so, chiefly to the Kantian system, because most modern 
idealist theories draw their inspiration either directly or indirectly from 
the three Aritiken, and here he makes free use of Mr H. A. Prichard’s well- 
known work. To the present writer most of Dr Coffey’s objections to 
idealism seem relevant and sound. He points out, for instance, the fallacy 
involved in the argument that whatever is an object of cognition must 
be immanent in the conscious subject in the sense of being a determination 
or modification of the latter. It is one thing to say that a reality, in order 
to be known, must be relative to a knower; it is quite another thing 
to say that a reality, in order to be real, must likewise be relative 
to a knower, Dr Coffey holds that all the sense qualities alike are 
ertramental and are real characteristics of a domain of reality which 
exists independently of the perceiver’s mind. And he maintains that 
although ike are “universal” thought-objects—that is to say, aspects of 
reality, apprehended through concepts and used as predicates in pa seein 
—there are no “universal” realities. Whatever is real, whatever actually 
exists or can exist, is individual. A thoughtful and, in many ways, a 
stimulating volume has reached us from the pen of Professor D. H. Parker, 
of Michigan, entitled The Self and Nature (Harvard University Press, 
1917). Proiessor Parker propounds a view of the solidarity of minds, not 
as being parts of one mind, the Absolute, but as being connected by means 
of an intervening sense material. The empirical physical world is conceived 
by him to consist of masses of sense elements functionally related among 
themselves, and, above all, to one part of themselves, bodies. A mind may 
be said to comprise two parts—the self and the content with which the 
self is in contact. The self is a complex of interwoven activities—acts of 
desiring, feeling, thinking, etc.; the content is the complex of things of 
which the self-is aware. There is a contact of the self with things which 
are no part of it; with these it makes a whole from which all things which 
it cannot at the moment find are excluded. The self is in immediate con- 
tact with sense elements which are a true part of nature, and these sense 
elements, in connection with others beyond the individual's own mind, but 
continuous with them, brings him into indirect touch with all other minds. 
All minds overlap with nature and through nature with one another. And 
the forces of nature are to be thought of as strivings or impulses which are 
attached to the sense materials they determine in exactly as immediate a 
Vor. XVI.—No. 3, 32 
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fashion as our own impulses are attached to our bodies. Thus, indirectly, 
through the sense elements, they and we form a single whole. 

No more careful, thorough, and, in every respect, admirable piece of 
critical work has appeared for a long time than that of Professor James 
Gibson on Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations 
(Cambridge University Press, 1917). Professor Gibson has written once 
for all the book on Locke, and has furnished everything that a con- 
scientious student of the Essay requires for mastering its contents. ‘The 
first half of the volume is devoted to an exposition of Locke’s doctrine— 
an exposition which while studiously fair and bent upon bringing out the 
full force of the philosopher’s meaning is yet judiciously critical in point- 
ing to the difficulties and inconsistencies inherent in the lines of thought 
pursued. The second part deals with the relations of Locke’s doctrine 
to Scholasticism, to the Cartesian and the contemporary English philo- 
sophy, and to the systems of Leibniz and Kant. It is pointed out that 
the Kantian theory is dominated throughout by the antithesis between 
the abstract universal and a mere manifold of sense impressions, whereas 
in Locke’s more naif view, the need of a tertiwm quid to mediate between 
sense and thought does not exist, since their functions have not been set 
over against each other in this absolute way. One is bound to confess 
that, as compared with Professor Gibson’s painstaking thoroughness, the 
Princeton University Lectures on Platonism by Mr P. Elmer More 
(Princeton University Press, 1917) create an unfavourable impression. 
The writer tells us that his purpose has been to lay the foundation for 
a series of studies on the origins and early environment of Christianity 
and on such more modern movements as the English revival of philosophic 
religion in the seventeenth century and the rise of rqmanticism in the 
eighteenth, for he is of opinion that behind all these movements the 
strongest single influence has been the perilous spirit of liberation brought 
into the world by the disciple of Socrates. But he traverses the Platonic 
dialogues with seven-league boots and settles difficult and perplexing 
questions of interpretation in an off-hand and confident way. His main 
thesis appears to be that the Ideas were for Plato primarily ethical in 
their nature, imaginative projections of the facts of the moral conscious- 
ness. Hence, the varying terms which Plato gives to their operation. 
“They are always, as products of the imagination, objective entities, 
separate (ywpicra) from the world of phenomena and from the soul 
itself, but at one time he may speak of them as patterns (zapade’ypara), 
laid up in heaven or in some undefined region, to which we look as. 
models to mould our conduct by, or, at another time, he may speak of 
them as visitants to the soul, neither exactly corporeal nor yet incorporeal, 
by whose presence (7apovoia) we possess the qualities of which they are 
the substance, or, more vaguely still, as mere forces (duvaue) that play 
upon us and make us what we are.” One can only say that if this be 
Platonism, Plato has been a much overrated man. 

Mr Bertrand Russell’s Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays (London : 
Longmans, 1918) will be welcomed by many readers. The essay which gives 
its title to the book originally appeared in the Hibbert Journal. “The Free 
Man’s Worship” and “The Study of Mathematics” were included in a 
former collection. But philosophical students will be glad to have the 
essay on “The Relation of Sense-data to Physics,” which has been difficult 
to procure, as also the address to the Manchester Philosophical Society on 
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“The Ultimate Constituents of Matter.” Mr Douglas Ainslie has trans- 
lated the second volume of Benedetto Croce’s Filosofia dello Spirito, under 
the title Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept (London: Macmillan, 
1917). In many respects this may ‘be said to be Croce’s greatest work. 
Croce himself describes it as an attempt to exhibit the significance of the 
concrete universal and of the concrete individual, as a vindication of the 
Aristotelian scientia est de universalibus and of Campanella’s scientia est de 
singuiaribus. The empty generalisations and fictitious riches which are 
thus removed from philosophy appear, he tells us, to be more than amply 
compensated for by the restitution to it of its own riches, of the whole of 
history, not only that known as human but that known as history of nature. 
We trust that the appearance of the work in English will secure for it the 
attention it merits in this country. Dr H. Wildon Carr’s new book on 
The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce (London: Macmillan, 1917), which is 
reviewed by Professor J. A. Smith in this number of the Hibbert Journal, 
will serve as an admirable guide to the study of Croce’s speculative system. 

Dr James Drever’s Instinct in Man (Cambridge University Press, 1917) 
is an interesting study of a difficult and embarrassing Fare of 
psychology. ‘Iwo of the early chapters are devoted to a sketch of the 
history of the subject from Hobbes to Darwin and Weismann; and the 
body of the work is taken up with a discussion of recent views—those, 
namely, of Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, Myers, Stout, and M‘Dougall. The 
author develops a theory of his own, that instinct is conscious impulse 
when and so far as it is not itself determined by previous experience, but 
only determined in experience, while itself determining experience, in 
conjunction with the nature of objects or situations determining experience 
as sensation. Particularly worthy of consideration is his treatment of the 
nature of the cognitive element in instinct. 

Two articles in Mind deserve special attention. ‘The one is Mr W. E. 
Johnson’s extremely suggestive “ Analysis of Thinking” (Jan. 1918). 
Mr Johnson introduces a useful term when he describes the different ways 
of thinking about an object as difference in our characterising of this 
object. The distinction and connection between substantive and adjective 
corresponds to, and in his view explains, the distinction and connection 
between particular and universal. Ultimately a universal means an 
a that may characterise a ‘particular, and a particular means a 
substantive that may be characterised by a universal. The Aristotelian 
dictum that the universal exists, not apart from, but in the particular, 
he interprets to mean that the adjective exists, not apart from, but as 
characterising its substantive ; to which he would add that the substantive 
exists, not apart from, but as characterised by its adjective. The other 
article to which I allude is that of Professor J. Laird on “ Recollection, 
Association, and Memory ” (Oct. 1917). It is an attempt to interpret the 
facts of recollection and memory in accordance with the principles of the 
“new realism.” Professor Laird maintains that memory is direct acquaint- 
ance with past events themselves, and that if the events appear to be 
poorer and feebler when recalled than on their original occurrence, the 
explanation is that lapse of time makes our grip of them less secure. I 
confess the argument of the paper does not seem to me convincing, but 
itis a valiant effort to meet the difficulties with which the “ new realism ” 
is here confronted. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cottece, Lonpon. 





REVIEWS 


Immortality: An Essay in Discovery co-ordinating Scientific, Psychical, 
and Biblical Research. By Burnett H. Streeter, A. Clutton-Brock, 
C. W. Emmet, J. A. Hadfield, the Author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia. 
—London: Macmillan & Co., 1917.—Pp. xiv+380. 


Co-operation in dealing with religious problems has recently been much 
in evidence. On this method it is not easy to secure unity and con- 
sistency, and there is apt to be overlapping. But it has the merit of 
showing us how various minds approach the subject, as well as the different 
points they are disposed to emphasise. In this case the danger of lack 
of unity has been minimised by previous conferences and discussions. In 
the Introduction by Canon Streeter we are told that the essayists are 
not all competent to speak with authority on every subject treated, and 
some things said by one writer would have been said with a different 
emphasis by another, still “the book is put forward on the corporate 
responsibility of all the contributors,” and “presents a connected train 
of thought and a coherent point of view.” A perusal of the book confirms 
the statement; and while some of the essays are better than others, the 
discussion never falls below an adequate level, and is uniformly well 
conducted. 

Mr Clutton-Brock is responsible for a short contribution at the 
beginning entitled ‘ Presuppositions and Prejudgments,” and later in 
the volume for an essay “ A Dream of Heaven.” He likes to put things 
strongly and vividly, and some of his points are important. He rightly 
insists that what is of value is not processes, but persons: the salvation 
of an abstraction called the race is without value if persons are sacrificed 
to it. But some of Mr Clutton-Brock’s statements are not convincing. 
He objects to the denial of immortality to animals—and here Canon 
Streeter is in sympathy with him. When the latter suggests that animals 
may somehow achieve personality, one wonders on what grounds he says 
so. The difficulty of course is, that man’s special claim to immortality 
lies in the fact that he is a self-conscious centre of interest and value; 
and one cannot affirm this of the lower creatures. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
assertion that the individual wishes to survive needs qualification ; and 
in his justifiable repudiation of the mechanical conception of the universe 
he does not note the most cogent reason for its rejection—its abstractness 
and its inadequacy. In his “ Dream of Heaven” he objects to the con- 
ventional heaven where men “are made good by losing their character,” 
and asks if any of us are “ fit for a life without the struggle for life.” He 
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_ seems to hold that the future life is a coming to our true home by getting 


rid of the phantoms and unrealities of this world, by escaping from the 
tyranny of the past, by losing all status and beginning afresh. It is a 
mistake, he says, to suppose God punishes us in this world or the other, 
which may be good news for some. On the whole, the essay is neither 
very profound nor very impressive. Salvation is more than deliverance 
from unreality: it is deliverance from sin. Continuity between the 
future life and the present is ethically necessary; and liberation from 
the sinful past must come through an inner process of suffering which 
spells moral retribution. 

Dr Hadfield’s essay on “ Mind and Brain” can be heartily commended. 
It is lucid, well expressed, and well informed, and at points is effectively 
illustrated from the writer’s hospital experience. One finds little to 
criticise in it. It would have been well if the author could have dealt 
with the theory of psycho-physical parallelism, which is important in this 
connexion. ‘The reference on pp. 68-9 to Dr McDougall’s explanation 
of how memory is facilitated by the presence of meaning seems to miss 
the point. For it is not the volitional aspect of memory that McDougall 
is emphasising so much as the need of postulating psychical dispositions 
over and above cerebral traces. And perhaps Dr Hadfield might have 
strengthened his general argument by showing how function determines 
structure in organic development. The essay is excellently adapted for 
its purpose. 

From the pen of Canon Streeter come two essays: “ The Resurrection 
of the Dead,” and “Life in the World to Come.” In the former Mr 
Streeter begins by urging that, if God is personal and Father, the con- 
servation of value will be a principle of the universe : not our achievement, 
but divine Love is the guarantee of our survival. In one aspect, he 
points out, the resurrection of the dead was a protest against the ghost- 
theory of Sheol. It was associated with the cruder ideas of Apocalyptic, 
but these were implicitly rejected by Christ. He refers to the Pauline 
conception of the spiritual body as a body adapted to the life of the 
spirit, and suggests the capacity of the soul to build up an organism to meet 
its new needs. The material identity of the present and the fnture body 
is properly rejected. As to the resurrection of Christ, Canon Streeter 
would interpret it in the light of Christ’s own teaching and that of Paul : 
on the details of the accounts left us of the resurrection he feels too much 
confidence should not be placed. The essay is an able and a broad- 
minded one. But I think the author, when he is considering the relation 
of space and time to the future life, treats the Kantian theory with too 
much respect; and his own suggestion that space may be necessary to 
individuality certainly requires explanation. 

Canon Streeter’s other paper, on “ Life in the World to Come,” is 
meant to be a “ tentative suggestion for a solution.” With some things 
in it most people will agree, as when he lays stress on the need of progress 
in the world to come, while also confessing that there must be “ some- 
thing unrealised and unguessed at ” in the future life. Nor will reasonable 
persons quarrel with his assertion, that the old conceptions of Heaven and 
Hell “ are intellectually discredited, even at the level of education which 
the Elementary School has made universal.” If I were to criticise, it would 

on the score that the writer appears to attach too little weight to the 
transcendent aspect of the life hereafter. His suggestion that in the life 
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to come the soul may have free movement from world to world carries 
over into the next life too much of the imagery of this life; and the 
same may be said of the notion that a future life which excluded kindly 
humour would be unsatisfactory! Nevertheless Canon Streeter is quite 
aware of the defects of popular theology. He says truly that “one of 
the reasons why so few people are interested in the Heaven of popular 
theology is that the picture it presents to the imagination of the life of 
the blessed suggests a life of unbroken monotony.” And his idea is at 
least suggestive, that a growing knowledge of the world to come will 
issue from a fuller realisation of the kingdom of God on earth. 

In his paper on the “ Bible and Hell” Mr Emmet gives a scholarly and 
helpful review of the evidence. He believes that the traditional teaching 
of the Church on this matter has been a source of widespread revolt against 
Christianity: it is therefore obligatory to consider carefully the passages 
in Scripture on which the Church’s eschatology is based. Mr Emmet has not 
much difficulty in showing that the doctrine of eternal punishment in Hell 
has not such definite warrant in the Bible as was once believed. With a 
single exception, no passage in the Old Testament teaches the punishment 
of the wicked after death. The notion, however, is prominent in Apoca- 
lyptic literature. In the New Testament the doctrine is found in 2 Peter, 
Jude, and Revelation, but these fall into line with the Apocalyptic books. 
It is also distinctly present in Matthew, where, however, the phrase “ zonian 
fire” means only age-long, without necessarily implying eternal duration. 
The passage Matt. xxiv. 31 ffi—one of the strongest evidences for the 
traditional view—is apocalyptic in colouring ; and while Mr Emmet thinks 
the parable may go back to Jesus, a good deal in the phraseology is a 
modification of his original words. In the Graeco-Roman world the key 
to the right interpretation of the apocalyptic element in Scripture had 
been lost, and this helps to explain the development of the idea of Hell. 
Mr Emmet of course recognises that the main objection to eternal punish- 
ment is the moral objection. Any tolerable view of the fate of the 
wicked must, he admits, “go beyond the explicit teaching of the New 
Testament.” As to the difficulty he finds in believing in the annihilation 
of any personality, plainly much depends on whether a personality may 
cease to become a centre of value or not. 

The three last essays are by the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia. The 
first of these is on “The Good and Evil of Spiritualism.” In many respects 
this is a very good paper, critical but quite free of prejudice. Miss Dougall 
points out that spiritualistic phenomena can generally be explained by 
telepathy, or by sub-conscious activity, or in some cases by clairvoyance. 
Interesting examples are given to show that the source of the medium’s 
knowledge is often telepathic impression from the inquirer. Yet the writer 
is not unsympathetic. She does not think the devotion of many truth- 
loving people to spiritualism can be explained “unless they had some true 
experience which cast a glamour of apparent truth over much that was 
false.” Few at least will disagree with the writer that there is a case for 
dispassionate investigation. But the assertion that the real cause of the 
hold of spiritualism is the Church’s failure “to realise in practice the 
meaning of the communion of saints” is more than doubtful. The ten- 
dency to spiritualism and occultism is widespread, and it has its roots in 
primitive beliefs and practices. ‘Throughout Miss Dougall seems to assume 
that the activity of discarnate spirits is possible or even probable. Yet 
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a good deal might be said for the view that a discarnate spirit is an 
abstraction, and spiritual activity always implies an organism of some kind. 
That pure disembodied spirits may exist ought not to be tacitly assumed. 

The last essay is on “The Undiscovered Country.” It is not, we are 
told, the mere fact of survival about which eople are concerned. The 
writer expects some greater assurance about the future to come by “ con- 
fidence of prayer and travail of thought.” As to the causes of disappoint- 
ment about the answer to prayer she remarks: “God could not give us what 
we want, if He gave us what we think we want.” I should rather say that 
people as a rule are not mistaken about their wants, but that they often want 
what would not satisfy or be good for them. Miss Dougall believes that 
with increasing cartllaline of God, He will give us increasing knowledge 
about our dead. This can only be verified by experience. But I think we 
should remember Immortality is primarily an ethical postulate; and the 
postulate cannot be made to yield any knowledge about the character and 
content of the future life. And for men who only “see through a glass 
darkly,” the last word on this matter will be said by faith. There is 
one point on which Miss Dougall insists at the close of her suggestive 
paper, and it is true and important. We do not exalt God by supposing 
human personalities are somehow absorbed in Him. ‘lhe goal which is 
sought in Immortality is rather a growing definition of the self through 
fellowship with God and other selves. 

Within the limits which the authors have set to themselves, their work 
is a serious and helpful contribution to a great problem. Yet one regrets 
that the philosophical side of the subject remains so much in the back- 
ground. No discussion of Immortality can be complete which neglects the 
philosophical aspect of the question. But the book is a symptom of fresh 
interest in an old theme, and also of the decay of some time-honoured 
prejudices, GrorGE GaLLoway. 


St Mary’s Cottece, St ANDREWws, 





The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce: The Problem of Art and History. By 
H. Wildon Carr.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1917. Pp. x+215. 


For some years past the attention of English students of the movements 
of philosophic thought has been more and more drawn in the direction 
of Italy. It had for long been evident that the hegemony in philosophy 
had passed away from Germany, and new light and inspiration were sought 
elsewhere—in France or America, or, by some adventurous spirits, as far 
afield as Russia. It did not at first occur to anyone even to explore the 
possibilities of Italy. That curious figure Thomas Davidson had indeed 
at a time preached that the truth was to be found in the works of 
Rosmini, but his call was in vain. Through Héffding we had learned 
of Roberto Ardigd, but again without any quickening of interest in what 
appeared a not peculiarly striking variety of Positivism. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr Bosanquet we had examined the attempt of Varisco to work 
out an idealistic interpretation of reality. The names of other Italian 
writers, such as Aliotta, had become familiar to us, and reviews of Italian 
treatises began more frequently to appear in Mind. The mathematical 
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and logical theories of Peano and his school had been introduced to us 
by Mr Russell and others. To the omnivorous reading of Professor 
Taylor we owe other hints and clues to the importance of Italian philo- 
sophic work, and an allusion to Croce’s novel theory of Art had been 
made by Mr Balfour in his Romanes lecture at Oxford. But the interest 
aroused was not very widespread ; it was curious rather than sanguine, it 
was diffuse and undirected, and but feebly competed with that excited 
by the originality of ‘M. Bergson and the literary skill with which he 
presented facet after facet of his doctrine. 

Of late, however, there has been a change. To our surprise our roving 
eye has been attracted past Milan and Padua and Rome to the south of 
Italy, which we had—at least most of us—supposed to be sunk in 
profound philosophic slumber. We had forgotten that there was one at 
least of the sources of Scholasticism or revived Aristotelianism, we had 
forgotten St Thomas Aquinas, Campanella, Bruno, Vico, and we had 
misjudged the important neo-Hegelian movement at the modern University 
of Naples by connecting it solely with the rigid, and indeed extravagant, 
orthodoxy of Vera. We were quite unprepared to find there any new 
thing in philosophy, and incredulous when its existence was reported to 
us. Yet the conviction begari to grow that there perhaps was to be 
found the most promising germ of new philosophic life in Europe. 

Dr Carr, whose eyes are wide awake to descry the signs of the times, 
and whose gifts are specially adapted to introduce new ideas to a wider 
public than that to which most philosophical writers in this country 
appeal, has in his present work done for Croce what he had done for 
Bergson. He has taken great pains to familiarise himself with the leading 
ideas of his author, sets them forth clearly and often with felicitous 
illustration, and skilfully conducts his reader on a first visit to the many- 
chambered edifice of Croce’s system. He is sparing in criticism, though 
he does not conceal difficulties and hints at reserves. It is an admirable 
introduction to the further and more detailed study of Croce’s views, and 
those who share his estimate of the importance of those views must be 
grateful to him for his lucid and attractive exposition of them. His 
work is of value not only to beginners, but also to those who have 
attempted to rearrange for their own use the material distributed over 
the many volumes, papers, and articles in which these views were originally 
set forth. It is no light task to epitomise so vast a contribution to 
thought, and to do so with so much justice and sense of proportion as 
Dr Carr has done, even with the assistance of the manuscript epitome 
of his philosophical doctrine which Croce himself furnished to the author. 
The present reviewer, who desires to take this occasion to acknowledge 
the help and light which he has for many years derived from Croce’s works 
—a debt beyond repayment, and for which no gratitude can be enough— 
has no hesitation in testifying to the understanding faithfulness of 
Dr Carr’s exposition. It is for the present not Dr Carr’s aim to furnish 
a critical estimate, and still less a technical examination, of Croce’s doctrines, 
and it is to be hoped he may be moved to continue his studies in this 
direction ; and assuredly such an endeavour would be welcome, one may 
venture to predict, to Croce himself, and certainly would be valuable to 
the more advanced students of his works. The knowledge of Italian is not 
as yet so general among such students that such aid as Dr Carr's can 
be spared, and there is much to be regretted in the form in which other- 
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wise Croce’s most important works have been presented to the English 
readers (though there are exceptions, such as the translation by Mr 
Collingwood of the book on the Philosophy of Vico). 

This is not the occasion to attempt even in outline an account of 
Croce’s system, but a few general remarks may be added which may 
perhaps serve to increase the interest which Dr Carr’s book will tend to 
excite and foster. Croce’s philosophy is one which has sprung out of 
the needs of life, and especially of his own life. It is singular in respect 
of the fact that that life has been the life not of a man of action (out of 
which a formal philosophy has rarely arisen), nor the life of a man of 
science (which was more commonly the case in earlier times), but the 
life of an industrious and erudite historian. Even his interest in Art— 
which led him to present his general views first in relation to a theory 
of Art—is incidental to that. ‘The first paper in which he made his 
“esordii negli studi filosofici” was significantly entitled La storia ridotta 
sotto il concetto generale dell! Arte, and the last part of his Filosofia 
dello Spirito (published in 1917) returns to his first love and crowns 
the exposition of his system with a Teoria e storia della storiographia. 
Doubtless he has many other interests, as many other influences than 
that of his assiduous practice of historical investigation have contributed 
to mould his mind, but the concern with the problems which arise 
insistently before the thoughtful historian is continuous and dominant. 
It is this which gives the special accent of modernity to this philosophy, 
for the forms of philosophic problem dictated by the perplexities of the 
physical scientist begin to wear a somewhat old-fashioned air. In these 
days it is the puzzles that spring from the reflective contemplation of 
the vast and moving drama of history that press most urgently for an 
answer—a change of which we are all more or less conscious. In com- 
parison even the philosophy of Bergson appears a little belated. It is 
necessary to stress this because of the generous readiness with which 
Croce himself always avows his indebtedness to his historical predecessors. 
The mistake is only too likely to be made that his original contribution 
is a mere restatement in altered language of Hegelianism. That would 
be not merely an error, but a downright perversion of the truth. What 
is true is that he claims—and with justice—to stand in the great catholic 
succession of “ Idealism,” while at the same time to have developed the 
vital germ to new and vigorous life by a genuine spiritual evolution. 
His thought is original without being eccentric or isolated. No one 
who is not ashamed to confess that he has learned from Hegel has more 
drastically cut away dead branches from the living stock, or shown so 
little regard for pedantic orthodoxy. His system is his own, the fruit 
of his own wide experience, and the creation of his own laborious thought. 
It is full of novelties and paradoxes which arrest and challenge. And 
above all, it is a living and growing thing. 

For the purposes of exposition he has given it the form of a system, 
and for that we cannot be too grateful. But this does not mean that its 
evolution is at an end, and that the vital process is over and has deposited 
its results in a dead rigidity. Nor does the many-sided polemic mean that 
he is defending a mass of foregone conclusions. We can trace a constant 
change of view (elle a bon changé sur la route), but the change has proceeded 
without breaks or jumps. He has never pretermitted criticism of his own 
results, and in submitting them to others he presents them with no claim 
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to finality, but as instruments for their use in further labour. He does not 
conceal the magnitude of these changes, nor hesitate to acknowledge that 
under the stimulation of friends like Gentile he has overcome prejudices 
and renounced errors. 

What first attracted attention in this country was his theory of art, 
and Dr Carr has done wisely to begin his exposition with that. But it is 
not the whole nor the main nor the central part of his philosophy. What 
dominates and vitalises the whole is the doctrine that mind or spirit is 
the sole and whole Real. ‘That leads straight to his fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of philosophy and history, and from that to his many innova- 
tions in logic, ethics, and economics. We do wrong to each of his 
surprising theories in these fields if we isolate them from their context, 
and indeed, so divorced, they become severally unintelligible. Against 
this disturbing and misleading separation Dr Carr’s survey supplies us with 
aremedy. He enables us to discount the influence of the angle of approach 
and guides us to the centre from which the parts fall into their proper 
perspective and proportion, revealing the principles of architecture which 
have governed the structure of the system. 

If one may venture a word of criticism of Croce’s whole position, it 
would be one which seems at times to pierce through Dr Carr’s account. It 
is that Croce is apt to lay too much emphasis upon certain hard-and-fast 
distinctions—a malady (if it is a malady) incident to his beautifully clear 
and orderly mind—to a degree which seems to imperil the unity of the 
mind or spirit itself. Is the quaternity of the forms or grades of mind 
more than a device of exposition, most potently useful or commodious in 
the economy of mind, yet not ultimate, but requiring further “ deduction ” ? 
The insistence upon the “autonomy ” of art and philosophy, of economics 
and ethics, yea, even of theory and practice, is most valuable (for the 
distinctions in all three cases have been most fatally blurred), but is the 
dominiwm eminens of mind not thereby rather thrust into the background ? 
Does “ the unity of the spirit” not too often appear (when it appears at 
all) as a deus ex machina? And does not the interrelation of its ‘ forms” 
have too much the guise of that between the parts of an aggregate? Co- 
operation is repeatedly insisted upon, but is co-operation possible except 
upon a basis of identity ? This criticism is urged in no spirit of antagonism, 
but in the hope that the problem will attract the attention of the profound 
and powerful mind whose thought has suggested it. The slowly acquired 
conviction, of which Croce himself has informed us, of the identity of 
philosophy and history seems to point to renewed meditation on just this 
problem, and much that transpires in the last volume of the Filosofia dello 
Spirito, while in appearance threatening the “tidiness” of the old dis- 
tinctions, gives hope that a revision, which will not demolish but will justify 
and reinstate, is not too much to hope for. In the meantime most of us 
have much to learn from what we have, and to those who, under Dr Carr's 
guidance, make their first acquaintance with Croce’s thought as it stands, 
there can be safely promised much advance in clearness of mind—at least 
the opportunity of deliverance for many Idola of the market-place and 
the theatre. J. A. Smiru. 


MaapaLen Co.iece, Oxrorp. 
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Christianity in History: A Study of Religious Development. By J. Vernon 
Bartlet and A, J. Carlylee—London: Macmillan, 1917.—Pp. xix+613. 


“Ce retour continuel de la pensée théologique an passé, pour s’y vivifier, a le grand 
avantage d’assurer la continuité de l’enseignement.”—-Lovis SALTET. 


Tue indebtedness of primitive Christianity to the Jewish Church cannot 
be questioned. The Christian Church accepted the Jewish Scriptures as 
divinely inspired, and retained, with modifications, the Jewish idea of God 
and of His relation to the world. Dr Bartlet is in no way anxious to 
disparage Judaism in order to endow Christianity with an originality it 
cannot justly lay claim to. When the Christian religion was transplanted 
to Greek soil, the influence of Greek philosophic ideas became supreme 
in the development of Nicene doctrine. The author frankly admits this. 
Later, when the Roman mind was captivated by Christianity, it unified 
and petrified church worship and organisation in the interests of uni- 
formity, and at the same time put an end to the free development of 
Christian thought. This is also lucidly shown in the volume. Dr Carlyle 
adds that when Christianity spread into Teutonic countries it was further 
modified in the direction of nationalism under the influence of the Teutonic 
type of mind. Thus modern Christianity is the product of the combined 
influence of four types of mind differing in temper and habits of thought. 

The authors survey the whole period of Christian history in a scientific 
spirit ; they exhibit a judgment that is remarkably free from prejudice, and 
have produced a work that is a notable addition to English theological 
literature. 

Nearly a century ago the Tiibingen School insisted on bringing Church 
dogmas to the bar of psychology, and on interpreting Christian traditions 
in the light of the general history of the race. Since those days the 
science of the comparative study of religion, then in its infancy, has made 
great progress, and has strengthened, rather than weakened, the stand- 
point of this school. The difference between a scientific re-interpretation 
of Christianity and the so-called orthodoxy of the old type will be clearly 
seen by a perusal of this volume. The “sweet reasonableness” of the book 
is one of the signs of the times, and cannot fail to appeal to fair-minded 
readers. It will help to mould religious thought in the direction of 
liberalism. External authority, whether it be that of an infallible book 
or of an infallible Church, has failed to solve the problems involved in the 
Christian religion. What Dr Bartlet says of the Jewish Law as “ given 
as a temporary method of discipline until, through self-knowledge, man 
should be ready for closer union with God” (p. 62) is applicable to external 
authority in religion. Primitive Christianity, however, had something 
which was peculiarly its own. ‘This specific possession was obscured the 
greater the distance which separated it from its Founder became. It is 
necessary to go back to Jesus in order to take up anew the fundamental 
truth of his religion. The author explains the distinctive message of Jesus. 
He made the possession of a “ filial attitude” of the soul towards God the 
essence of religion. 

By his adoption of the title “ the Son of Man,” Jesus sought to emphasise 
his meaning; for this title, which he borrowed from Jewish Apocalyptic 
writings, signified for him a sense of oneness with mankind, and ipso facto 
with God. It meant humanity at the highest level of its spiritual develop- 
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ment, and at that level the sense of “sonship” to God is the chief feature 
of the religious consciousness. ‘Son of Man” and “Son of God” are two 
aspects of the same consciousness. The’ first, however, implies frailty and 
limitation, inseparable from humanity; the latter implies “ authority.” 
Jesus, in his teaching, made his own consciousness typical. His fol- 
lowers could enter with him into the Kingdom, the fundamental principle 
of which was a “ sense of oneness with men and with God.” The Kingdom 
“had come” in the person of Jesus in virtue of this consciousness, and it 
would continue “to come” in so far as the “filial spirit” possessed men 
and controlled their life. He took over into his religion the Hebrew idea 
of God as “ personal” and “ active,” and it was this idea, enriched with the 
idea of Fatherhood, that gave to human “personality” its supreme value. 
Man as the child of the Heavenly Father is destined to become perfect 
like the Father, and all interests must be subordinated to his well-being. 
Religion is true in so far as it awakens man to a sense of his sonship 
to God and of his brotherhood to men, and enables him to realise the high 
ideal implied in his humanity. Jesus clothed the title “Son of Man” with 
the réle of the “suffering servant” of the second Isaiah, and he succeeded 
in making his followers accept the “new type of Messiah,” although they 
for a long time expected the “old type of Kingdom ” (p. 43). 

This exposition is attractive, though many theologians will be 
unwilling to accept as final the appeal to the religious consciousness of 
Jesus to solve the problem of his “person.” In our opinion Dr Bartlet 
is right in making psychology the final court of appeal on this question. 
He overlooks the fact that in one account in the Second Gospel Jesus is 
made to hesitate as to identifying himself with “the Son of Man” until his 
trial at Jerusalem, and that he sought to prevent others who ventured to 
do so from making it known. This suggests that there was a development 
in Jesus’ Messianic consciousness throughout his ministry. Dr Bartlet 
attaches no importance to the New Testament miracles as evidence of the 
divine origin of Christianity. The Epistles of Paul, the Hebrews, and the 
Johannine writings are regarded as emphasising the same central truth in 
different ways. Paul has been misunderstood, it is argued. The righteous- 
ness he so frequently speaks of meant for him “real rightness of soul and 
of outward conduct.” He makes the “filial spirit” the essence of his 
gospel. His conversion signified the difference between his Jewish con- 
sciousness of God and His law as external, and his new sense of God as 
. within him. The change was wrought by the “Son of God” revealed in 
him, or, in other words, by his discovery that the filial relationship to God 
reconciles the soul to God, assures him of divine forgiveness, and awakens 
in him a moral enthusiasm that overcomes his tendency to sin. 

Dr Bartlet’s analysis of Paul’s religious consciousness is full, and it has 
an element of freshness in it. The influence of Paul on the future of 
Christianity was immense, that of Jesus alone being greater. Paul brought 
out clearly the universal nature of the Gospel, and, in the author's view, 
neither his legalistic method of interpreting the Gospel, nor his mysticism, 
when viewed in the light of his experience, is a sufficient reason for basing 
on his teaching the doctrine of the Atonement as developed in Church 
theology, nor the sacerdotal theory of the Eucharist as the medium of 
grace. On this latter point Dr Bartlet differs from Dr Kirsopp Lake, who 
admits that Roman Catholicism interprets Paul aright, but argues that 
Paul borrowed his idea from the mystery religion of Greece (£arlier 
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an of Paul). Dr Bartlet, however, enables us to link our own 
religious experience to that of the New ‘Testament writers, and at the 
same time to accept fully the guidance offered us by modern knowledge. 

The key to the Nicene theology is the Logos-idea of Hellenistic thought. 
To the Greek mind God signified an Absolute, and an Absence of Activity. 
The Logos was evolved to relate Him to the world. When the Church 
writers identified the Christ of the New Testament with the Logos, the 
emphasis was removed from the “experimental” to the ‘*theoretical” aspect 
of religion, greatly to its disadvantage. In Dr Bartlet’s opinion, the 
Trinity as a dogma of the Church was not fully evolved before the fifth 
century. He does not, however, regard Arianism as representing primitive 
Christianity better than Athanasianism. The main thesis of Athanasius 
(6 Adyos evyvOpwryow iva jets OeowrornPoper) is, nevertheless, a Greek, and 
not a Christian idea. 

The section on Episcopacy, Sacraments, and Church Government is 
interesting. ‘lhe influence of the Synagogue on the Church is analysed, and 
it is admitted that Paganism also exerted some influence. In the opinion 
of the writer of these notes the extent to which Paganism modified Church 
thought and practice was much greater than is allowed in this volume. 
Saint-Y ves errs on the other side when he writes: “ L’église du Seigneur, qui 
est aussi la communauté des saints, a remplacé . . . la cité de Zeus par 
laquelle les stoiciens exprimaient la communauté des sages. Mais lune 
continue l’autre.” Christianity, throughout, claimed to be the only true 
religion, but it developed by borrowing Greek ideas to explain its Christ, 
and Roman methods to rule its organisations. 

The difficult Middle Ages and the growth of Canon Law are dealt with 
by the expert hand of Dr Carlyle. His treatment is, however, too brief 
to do full justice to the contending schools of thought in that period. 
Tridentine and Reformation theology is clearly although very briefly 
reviewed, and the reader will find modern views discussed. More detailed 
account of the difference between the teaching of the Greek Church and 
that of the Roman Church as to the Eucharist would add to the value of 
the work. 

One is rather surprised to find such men as Hiibmaier, Roger Williams, 
John Milton, Priestley, Channing, Tolstoi, T. H. Green, and the Cairds 
passed over in silence. Mention is made of the Presbyterians adopting 
the policy of a non-subscribing “ trust deed,” but no explanation is offered 
of why they did so. The history of Christianity in the United States of 
America is not touched upon. 

The book leaves a saiutary impression. The authors are satisfied 
with the faith that rests on the belief that “the truly human is divine,” 
that accepts the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, that 
makes the freedom of man and his well-being the supreme ideal of service, 
and that sanctifies service, however humble, which issues from disinterested 
love for God and man. M. B. Owen. 


Tue PresBpyTERIAN CoLLEGE, CARMARTHEN. 
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Priést of the Ideal. By Stephen Graham.—London: Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. vi+404. 1917. 


Tuts is a book which will please the mystic, exasperate the man of science, 
and at times bewilder the ordinary novel-reader—not in respect to the plot, 
which is simplicity itself, but in respect to the ideas which it contains, 
which are often unconventional and certainly in the narrow sense un- 
orthodox. ‘Therein lies; perhaps, the chief charm, or at least attraction, of 
the book to those of an inquiring mind. It offers a new vision of things, 
suggests intimations of the subtle spiritual influences at work to-day, and 
sets forth a creed at once novel and yet as old as the hills, or at least as 
the Sermon on the Mount. It may not always be successful in revealing 
the new Shechinah, but the inspiration is there, the new afflatus is there, 
even if it blows at times somewhat fitfully and in an uncertain fashion. 

Washington King, an American, comes over. to England with a view 
of buying up religious antiquities of all sorts and kinds. America, rich in 
everything that concerns this world’s goods, is lacking in spiritual back- 
ground, and Washington King, as the head of a syndicate representing 
three billion dollars, is open to purchase anything, from a minor 
cathedral to a sanctuary door-knocker. He becomes acquainted with 
an Englishman, Richard Hampden, who stands for a new spirit in the 
English Church, and together they make a pilgrimage round the English 
holy places, beginning with Glastonbury, the cradle of English Chris- 
tianity, and passing thence through Ireland, Iona, and Holy Island to 
Durham and York, “the full midday” of medieval Christian England. 
The two pilgrims are animated with a very different spirit. Hampden 
is anxious to see if the renaissance of spiritual wonder and reverence has 
reached these places; Washington King is on the look-out to buy up 
anything in the way of what may be called back numbers or remainders 
among our numerous and often little appreciated ancient monuments and 
antiquities. The pilgrimage is one of the most successful parts of the 
book. As one might expect, Stephen Graham makes an admirable 
cicerone, and recalls again and again the subtle religio loci of each of 
these “landmarks” in the history of Christian England. From time to 
time Hampden, who is a lay preacher, delivers sermons which are often 
very beautiful. ‘That on sanctuaries is specially to be commended. A 
sanctuary may be the House of God, Christ Himself, a woman’s love, 
prayers, or “even a beautiful poem like Innisfree.” Hampden discusses 
the old practice of sanctuary, of “shielding criminals from their just 
doom” by allowing them to take refuge in church—intolerable, as he 
ironically hints, to our current ideas of justice. And yet, perhaps, Becket, 
standing up for the Church and its milder régime for the treatment of 
clerical criminals, was not so far from the proper way of dealing with 
all criminals, lay and clerical alike, as Henry II. and his bloody statutes 
of Clarendon. We are beginning to-day at last to learn that justice 
without mercy and the possibility of redemption is a singularly onesided,. 
not to say lopsided, ideal. It may cure the wrong, but it leaves the 
wrongdoer in a state of permanent inferiority and therefore a perpetual 
source of future danger; whereas if we poms § the wrongdoer, then there 
would be few wrongs left to right. 

In the same sermon occurs the following remarkable passage, which 
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may be quoted as a sign of the Zeitgeist and the representation of the idea 
of the Matriarchy in its most extreme form :— 

“In England we have left out of our religious expression the beautiful image of the 
Virgin. And in vain. Man kneels to woman and woman kneels to God. The womanly 


is the highest revelation of beauty in love. At the last the male will disappear and 
there will be only the spiritual feminine, the bride of Christ !” 


Sometimes Stephen Graham himself puts on the surplice and preaches 
on the meaning of England, which is really a poetical sketch of the history 
of the English Church. But generally he prefers to speak through the 
mouth of Hampden. Another point of yiew is represented by Griffiths, 
the Nonconformist preacher who believes in historical Christianity of the 
progressive type. Griffiths maintains that first there was the abomina- 
tion of Rome. No! says Hampden. First there was Christ—rightly 
beginning with the positive and not the negative conception. He adds, 
“That old ship of State of yours is a ramshackle concern,” thereby indi- 
cating the growing feeling in many quarters that the excessive cult of the 
State as representing temporal power has already passed its apogee. 

After York the two pilgrims part company. Washington King goes 
to London and enlists the services of a multi-millionaire proprietor of 
newspapers named Poldu, who, in return for gigantic advertisements of 
his mission, booms Washington King, and later on attacks and rends him 
when he finds the public turning against him. In the end, King gives 
up his materialist quest with that “real generous enthusiasm which is so 
bright a quality of his countrymen,” and volunteers for service in a 
Canadian regiment. Meanwhile, the book concentrates more and more 
round Hampden, who is gradually revealed as the porte-parole of a new 
evangel. Many beautiful and striking things are said by him, and yet 
the final effect, in spite of many fine sayings, is not completely satisfying. 
It is always dangerous to put on the stage a Napoleon, Shakespeare, or 
Buddha, or any great imaginative character. 

Here are some of the memorabilia of Hampden :— 


(1) “I am trying to make life more beautiful by redeeming the common things, by 
finding out what lovely things we have lost or forgotten, by reinterpreting symbols and 
emblems which have become dead....I want... to open the eyes of those who 
cannot see spiritual things, and to unseal the ears of those who cannot hear the music 
that is always going on.” (2) “ Menare in Christ : in Him, in his love, in His soul. . 
There is no many men and women, there is only one.” (A remarkable restatement of a 
doctrine common alike to the great Christian and Hindoo mystics.) (3) “The Church 
insists on I and my Father are one, and forgets or wilfully omits the equal truth that J 
and my brothers are one.” (The spirit of Eastern solidarity so necessary to counterpoise 
Western individuality.) (4) Hampden’s prayer: “Reclaim ... reinterpret . . . come 
again upon earth, be born im someone again, be in me . . . work the miracles again... . 
Redeem once more—England ... and all of us.” (5) “Some places have mystical 
names. . .. If God in heaven called Washington King by his mystical name, his heart 
would stop, as the spirit left the house. . . . If you love a woman, you whisper her real 
name and you are in her presence.” (6) “Keep the impure and the drunken and the 
meretricious and dishonest, at least, in the Church.” (7) “It is a delusion to think we 
are all separate indifiduals with separate destinies. We are all ultimately one flesh and 
one spirit: Hel! has gone for ever, unless hell is that condition in which individuals 
persist in asking to have separate destinies.” (8) Hampden “used to hope he was going 
on after death to fuller and fuller personal realisation of God”; and, believing in re- 
incarnation, he wrote, “ Now I know that the chances are all the human race to one 
man that if I am born again I shall reappear as one of the least in the kingdom. . . . 
I may reappear as someone whom it might be possible for me to despise now.” (9) 
“Christ lived and died to show one, not to show us, to be an infinite series of ambitious 
personalities. , .. Mankind adds up to unity.” (10) “’Tis the wish of all the earth... 
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to live to the utter glory of God.” (11) “We are not slaves .. . I hold myself free for 
Divine adventure.” (12) “The pool is he who receives and gives not. The river is he 
who, though he always gives, yet does not dry up and is fed miraculously from above.” 
(13) “If the Spirit of Truth feels and cares, it glories in being expressed in our daily 
life.” (14) “That which hangs on your walls is reflected in your souls.” (15) 
“Collecting is the beginning of decay ; self-expression the beginning of new life.” 
(16) “Christ did not > miracles so much as live miraculously.” (17) “If my neigh- 
bour, my near one, is at fault, I must be also; if he ails, then am I also unwell.” 
(18) “It is the spiritual life which like a flower throws a marvellous blossom into the 
visible world, but has a mysterious secret life of the spirit in the dark earth. About 
you is a wonderful world of nature beckoning you, enticing you to become.” (Surely in 
these two phrases we have the thought that lies deepest in some of the great masters of 
the poetry of nature.) (19) “Ye are to look creatively on men.” (20) “God can only be 
found through the beautiful and the suffering.” (21) “Thousands are working for peace, 
for European peace, for universal peace, for everlasting peace, but not for peace ina 
human heart, not for the rule of love in individual lives.” (22) “The visible Church 
stands in the way of spiritual consciousness. .. . The sects are too exclusive. Christ 
Himself could not pass the strict examination of the Roman ; He would not perhaps be 
at home among the Baptists ; He would grow cold listening to the way we worship Him 
in the Church of England.” (28) “All men are wounded and at odds to-day, because of 
the sense of separation.” 


Perhaps these stray texts may illustrate as well as anything else the 
fact that the Priest of the Ideal is above all a pioneer book, with all the 
qualities and some of the defects of such works. Our age is tired of the 
purely negative, critical, and fissiparous type of mind whose logical out- 
come is that organised orgy of destruction known as the present war. It 
longs for something that is positive, synthetic, catholic, and makes for 
unity. If we understand Stephen Graham’s message aright, it is that men 
should rather try to interpret and understand than to judge and condemn. 
For understanding leads to love, but judgment to division. In any case, 
the solemn excommunication of ideas is as much an anachronism as the 
old ecclesiastical anathema. As a matter of fact, ideas cannot be ex- 
communicated. All we can do is to ban or banish them from our narrow 
little circle. They will go on existing if they are true, for, if we cannot 
exist without ideas, they can certainly exist without us. 

CroupEsLEY Brereton. 

Lonpon. 
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